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TORONTO:  Printed  for  WARWICK  &  SONS,  by  DUDLEY  &  BURNS,  1887. 


The  following  words,  in  praise  of  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription  as  a  remedy  for  those  delicate  diseases  and  weak¬ 
nesses  peculiar  to  women,  must  be  of  interest  to  every  sufferer  from  such  maladies.  They  are  fair  samples  of  the  spontaneous 
expressions  with  which  thousands  give  utterance  to  their  sense  of  gratitude  for  the  inestimable  boon  of  health  which  has  been 
restored  to  them  by  the  use  of  this  world-famed  medicine. 


John  E.  Segar,  of  Millenbeck ,  Va.,  writes: 
“  lily  wife  had  been  suffering  for  two  or  three 
years  with  female  weakness,  and  had  paid 
out  one  hundred  dollars  to  physicians  with¬ 
out  relief.  She  took  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite 
Prescription  and  it  did  her  more  good  than 
all  the  medicine  given  to  her  by  the  physi¬ 
cians  during  the  three  years  they  had  been  practicing  upon  her.” 

Mrs.  George  Herger,  of  Westfield,  N.  Y., 
writes :  “  I  was  a  great  sufferer  from  leucor- 
rliea,  bearing-down  pains,  and  pain  contin¬ 
ually  across  my  back.  Three  bottles  of  your 
‘  Favorite  Prescript  ion  ’  restored  me  to  per¬ 
fect  health.  I  treated  with  Dr.  - ,  for 

nine  months,  without  receiving  any  benefit. 
The  ‘  Favorite  Prescription  ’  is  the  greatest  earthly  boon  to  us 
poor  suffering  women.” 


Mrs.  Sophia  F.  Boswell,  White  Cottage, 0., 
writes:  “I  took  eleven  bottles  of  your  ‘Fa¬ 
vorite  Prescription  ’  and  one  bottle  of  your 
‘  Pellets.’  I  am  doing  my  work,  and  have  been 
for  some  time.  I  have  had  to  employ  help  for 
about  sixteen  years  before  I  commenced  tak¬ 
ing  your  medicine.  I  have  had  to  wear  a 
supporter  most  of  the  time;  this  I  have  laid 
aside,  and  feel  as  well  as  I  ever  did.” 

Mrs.  May  Gleason,  of  Nunica,  Ottawa  Co. 
Mich.,  writes:  “Your  *  Favorite  Prescription  ’ 
has  worked  wonders  in  my  case. 

Again  she  writes :  “  Having  taken  several  bot¬ 
tles  of  the  ‘Favorite  Prescription’  I  have  re¬ 
gained  my  health  wonderfully,  to  the  astonish¬ 
ment  of  myself  and  friends.  I  can  now  be  oh  my  feet  all  day, 
attending  to  the  duties  of  my  household. 


$100 

Thrown  Away. 


The  Greatest 
Earthly  Boon. 


I  Threw  Away 

Her 

Supporter. 


St  Works 
Wonders. 


TREATING  THE  WR0HG  DISEASE. 


Many  times  women  call  on  their  family  physicians,  suffering,  as  they  imagine,  one  from  dyspepsia,  another  from  heart  disease, 
another  from  liver  or  kidney  disease,  another  from  nervous  exhaustion  or  prostration,  another  with  pain  here  or  there,  and  in 
this  way  they  ail  present  alike  to  themselves  and  their  easy-going  and  indifferent,  or  over-busy  doctor,  separate  and  distinct  diseases, 
for  which  he  prescribes  his  pills  and  potions,  assuming  them  to  be  such,  when,  in  reality,  they  are  all  only  symptoms  caused  by  some 
womb  disorder.  The  physician,  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  suffering,  encourages  his  practice  until  large  bills  are  made.  The  suffering 
patient  gets  no  better,  but  probably  worse  by  reason  of  the  delay,  wrong  treatment  and  consequent  complications.  A  proper  medicine, 
like  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription,  directed  to  the  cause  would  have  entirely  removed  the  disease,  thereby  dispelling  all  those 
distressing  symptoms,  and  instituting  comfort  instead  of  prolonged  misery. 


Mrs.  E.  F.  Morgan,  of  No.  71  Lexington  St., 
East  Boston,  Mass.,  says:  “Five  years  ago  1 
was  a  dreadful  sufferer  from  uterine  troubles. 
Having  exhausted  the  skill  of  three  phy- 
^ _l  sicians.  I  was  completely  discouraged,  and  so 

. .  1  weak  I  could  with  difficulty  cross  the  room 

aione.  I  began  taking  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription  and 
using  the  local  treatment  recommended  in  his  ‘Common  Sense 
Medical  Adviser.’  I  commenced  to  improve  at  once.  In  three 
months  I  was  perfectly  cured,  and  have  had  no  trouble  since.  I 
wrote  a  letter  to  my  family  paper,  briefly  mentioning  how  my 
health  had  been  restored,  and  offering  to  send  the  full  particulars 
to  any  one  writing  me  for  them,  and  enclosing  a  stamped-eiv- 
velope  for  reply.  I  have  received  over  four  h  undred  letters. 
In  reply,  I  have  described  my  case  and  the  treatment  used, 
and  have  earnestly  advised  them  to  ‘  do  likewise.’  From  a  great 
many  I  have  received  second  letters  of  thanks,  stating  that  they 
had  commenced  the  use  of  ‘  Favorite  Prescription,’  had  sent  the 
$1.50  required  for  the  ‘Medical  Adviser,’  and  had  applied  the 
local  treatment  so  fully  and  plainly  laid  down  therein,  and  were 
much  better  already.” 


A  Marvelous  Cure.— Mrs.  G.  F.  Sprague, 

of  Crystal,  Mich.,  writes:  “I  was  troubled  with 
female  weakness,  leucorrhea  and  falling  of  the 
womb  for  seven  years,  so  I  had  to  keep  my  bed 
for  a  good  part  of  the  time.  I  doctored  with  an 
army  of  different  physicians,  and  spent  large  sums 
of  money,  but  received  no  lasting  benefit.  At  last  my  husband 
persuaded  me  to  try  your  medicines,  which  I  was  loath  to  do, 
because  I  was  prejudiced  against  them,  and  the  doctors  said 
they  would  do  me  no  good.  I  finally  told  my  husband  that  if 
he  would  get  me  some  of  your  medicines,  I  would  try  them 
against  the  advice  of  my  physician.  He  got  me  six  bottles  of  the 
‘Favorite  Prescription,’  also  six  bottles  of  the  ‘Discovery,’  for 
ten  dollars.  I  took  three  bottles  of  ‘Discovery’  and  four  of 
‘  Favorite  Prescription,’  and  I  have  been  a  sound  woman  for  four 
years.  I  then  gave  the  balance  of  the  medicine  to  my  sister,  who 
was  troubled  in  the  same  way,  and  she  cured  herself  in  a  short 
time.  I  have  not  had  to  take  any  medicine  now  for  almost 
four  years.” 


3  Physicians 
Failed. 


Jealous 

Doctors. 


THE  OUTGROWTH  OF  A  VAST  EXPERIENCE. 


The  treatment  of  many  thousands  of  cases 
of  those  chronic  weaknesses  and  distressing 
ailments  peculiar  to  females,  at  the  Invalids’ 
Hotel  and  Surgical  Institute,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
has  afforded  a  vast  experience  in  nicely 
adapting  and  thoroughly  testing  remedies 
for  the  cure  of  woman’s  peculiar  maladies. 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription 
is  the  outgrowth,  or  result,  of  this  great 
and  valuable  experience.  Thousands  of 
testimonials,  received  from  patients  and 
from  physicians  who  have  tested  it  in  the 
more  aggravated  and  obstinate  cases  which 
had  baffled  their  skill,  prove  it  to  be  the 
most  wonderful  remedy  ever  devised  for 
the  relief  and  cure  of  suffering  women.  It 
is  not  recommended  as  a  “  cure-all,”  but 
as  a  most  perfect  Specific  for  woman’s 
peculiar  ailments. 

As  a  powerful,  invigorating  tonic, 

it  imparts  strength  to  the  whole  system, 
and  to  the  uterus,  or  womb  and  its  ap¬ 
pendages,  in  particular.  For  overworked, 
“worn-out,”  “run-down,”  debilitated  teach¬ 
ers,  milliners,  dressmakers,  seamstresses, 
“shop-girls,”  housekeepers,  nursing  moth¬ 
ers,  and  feeble  women  generally,  Dr. 
Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription  is  the  great¬ 
est  earthly  boon,  being  unequalled  as  an 
appetizing  cordial  and  restorative  tonic.  It 
promotes  digestion  and  assimilation  of  food, 


cures  nausea,  weakness  of  stomach,  indi¬ 
gestion,  bloating  and  eructations  of  gas. 

As  a  soothing  and  strengthening 
nervine,  “  Favorite  Prescription  ”  is  un¬ 
equalled  and  is  invaluable  in  allaying  and 
subduing  nervous  excitability,  irritability, 
exhaustion,  prostration,  hysteria,  spasms 
and  other  distressing,  nervous  symptoms 
commonly  attendant  upon  functional  and 
organic  disease  of  the  womb.  It  induces 
refreshing  sleep  and  relieves  mental  anx¬ 
iety  and  despondency. 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription 
is  a  legitimate  medicine,  carefully 
compounded  by  an  experienced  and  skillful 
physician,  and  adapted  to  woman’s  delicate 
organization.  It  is  purely  vegetable  in  its 
composition  and  perfectly  harmless  in  its 
effects  in  any  condition  of  the  system. 

“Favorite  Prescription ”  is  a  posi¬ 
tive  cure  for  the  most  complicated  and 
obstinate  cases  of  leucorrhea,  or  “whites,” 
excessive  flowing  at  monthly  periods,  pain¬ 
ful  menstruation,  unnatural  suppressions, 
prolapsus  or  falling  of  the  womb,  weak 
back,  “female  weakness,”  anteversion,  re¬ 
troversion,  bearing-down  sensations,  chron¬ 
ic  congestion,  inflammation  and  ulceration 
of  the  womb,  inflammation,  pain  and  ten¬ 
derness  in  ovaries,  accompanied  with  “  in¬ 
ternal  heat.” 
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In  pregnancy,  “  Favorite  Prescription  ” 
is  a  “mother’s  cordial,”  relieving  nausea, 
weakness  of  stomach  and  other  distressing 
symptoms  common  to  that  condition.  If 
its  use  is  kept  up  in  the  latter  months  of 
g;estation,  it  so  prepares  the  system  for  de¬ 
livery  as  to  greatly  lessen,  and  many  times 
almost  entirely  do'  away  with  the  sufferings 
of  that  trying  ordeal. 

“Favorite  Prescription,”  when  taken 
in  connection  with  the  use  of  Dr.  Pierce’s 
Golden  Medical  Discovery,  and  small  laxa¬ 
tive  doses  of  Dr.  Pierce’s  Purgative  Pellets 
(Little  Liver  Pills),  cures  Liver,  Kidney  and 
Bladder  diseases.  Their  combined  use  also 
removes  blood  taints,  and  abolishes  can¬ 
cerous  and  scrofulous  humors  from  the 
system. 

“Favorite  Prescription”  is  the  only 
medicine  for  women  sold,  by  druggists, 
under  a  positive  guarantee,  from  the 
manufacturers,  that  it  will  give  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  every  case,  >  v  money  will  be  re¬ 
funded.  This  guarantee  has  been  printed 
on  the  bottle-wrapper,  and  faithfully  car¬ 
ried  out  for  many  years.  Large  bottles 
(100  doses)  $1.00,  or  six  bottles  for 
$5.00. 

jgr=’Send  ten  cents  in  stamps  for  Dr. 
Pierce’s  large,  illustrated  Treatise  (160 
pages)  on  Diseases  of  Women. 
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The  very  first  words 
J-  Mr.  Fielder  said 
next  morning  when  I 
came  out  to  breakfast  con¬ 
tained  a  kind  and  pressing 
invitation  to  stay  with  him 
&  for  a  few  days  and  rest  myself 
after  my  long  journey.  But  I 
declined  it,  saying  frankly  that  I 
felt  quite  rested  and  able  to  con¬ 
tinue  my  travels,  and  I  felt  so  ter¬ 
ribly  anxious  to  find  work  that  the 
only  and  the  kindest  thing  he  could 
do  for  me  would  be  to  advise  in 
which  direction  those  travels  should 
be  made.  I  added,  rather  super¬ 
fluously,  I  dare  say,  that  all  I  wanted 
was  some  respectable  employment. 

Mr.  Fielder  smiled,  and  I  wondered 
afterwards  whether  my  earnest  em- 
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CHAPTER  XI. — 
BACHELOR  HALL. 


No, 


didn’t  say  common  hangman." 


phasis  on  the  word  “  respectable  ”  had 
struck  him  in  the  ludicrous  light  it  did 
me  later;  as  though  I  had  meant  to 
imply  it  was  of  no  use  his  suggesting 
such  employments  as  bushranging, 
thimble-rigging,  or  the  like.  At  all 
events,  the  smile  soon  passed  away,  and 
he  said  as  gravely  as  even  I  could 
desire, 

“  Yes,  I  can  quite  understand  that  a 
respectable  place  to  live  in  will  be 
necessary  to  a  young  fellow  like  you. 
I  have  been  considering  very  carefully 
what  would  be  your  best  plan.  I  think, 
if  I  were  in  your  place,  I  would  go  on 
to  a  man  called  Reeves,  who  lives  on 
his  own  farm  about  ten  miles  from 
this.” 

“  May  I  ask  if  Mr.  Reeves  is  a  gentle¬ 
man  1”  I  asked,  “  and  why  you  think  I 
should  suit  him  1  ” 

“Yes,”  Mr.  Fielder  replied,  “Reeves 
is  a  gentleman  and  a  bachelor  ;  he  could 
make  a  companion  of  you,  and  I  really 
think  you  would  suit  each  other  very 
well.” 

“  Will  you  give  me  a  letter  of  intro¬ 
duction  to  him  ?  ”  I  inquired,  feeling  as 
if  I  had  no  right  to  ask  a  favour  of  an 
utter  stranger,  and  yet  being  very  un¬ 
willing  to  walk  into  a  strange  house 
without  such  a  missive. 

“  Of  course  I  will,”  my  host  cried, 
cheerily  ;  “I  shall  just  enclose  the  note 
you  brought  me,  and  add  a  few  lines 
of  my  own,  and  that  will  make  every¬ 
thing  right  as  far  as  introducing  you 
goes.” 

We  discussed  the  matter  a  little  more 
in  detail  after  breakfast,  and  the  result 
of  our  conversation  was  that  an  hour 
later  I  had  bidden  Mr.  Fielder  adieu, 
thanked  him  most  heartily  for  his 
hospitality,  and,  having  shouldered  my 
swag  once  more,  was  trudging  along  in 
the  direction  of  “Bachelor  Hall,”  as 
Mr.  Reeves  had  called  his  farmhouse. 

It  was  certainly  discouraging,  and 
wounding  to  one’s  vanity,  to  be  passed 
along,  from  one  farmer  to  another,  in 
this  fashion,  but  there  was  no  choice 
for  me,  and  I  could  only  hope  my  venture 
might  prove  more  successful  this  time. 
So  on  I  marched,  not  in  very  high 
spirits,  but  with  my  dogged  determina¬ 
tion  to  find  respectable  employment  as 
clear  and  strong  as  ever  in  my  boyish 
mind. 

My  journey  lay  that  day  through  a 
district  which  appeared  more  or  less  in 
the  hands  of  small  farmers  ;  but  as  I 
travelled  onwards  the  settlements  be¬ 
came  scarcer,  until  at  last  all  signs  of 
cultivation  ceased,  and  I  once  more 
entered  the  monotonous  and  melancholy 
forest. 

After  walking  about  four  miles 
through  timber  and  scrub,  I  suddenly 
came  upon  a  clearing  in  a  pretty  valley, 
on  one  side  of  which  stood  a  small  cot¬ 
tage,  with  the  usual  outhouses  and  hay¬ 
rick  in  the  background.  This,  then, 
must  be  my  destination,  I  concluded,  as 
I  passed  through  the  slip  rails,  and  I 
was  walking  up  towards  the  house 
when  I  perceived  a  little,  grey-headed 
old  man  sitting  on  the  doorsteps  busily 
employed  in  mending  some  clothes. 
As  I  approached,  he  evidently  heard 
my  footsteps,  for  he  raised  his  head  and 
stared  at  me  over  his  spectacles. 

I  devoutly  hoped  that  this  miser¬ 
able-looking  specimen  of  antiquated 
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humanity  would  not  prove  to  be  Mr. 
Reeves,  but  I  thought  it  best  to  pro¬ 
pitiate  him  lest  he  should  turn  out  to  be 
that  gentleman.  I  therefore  inquired 
as  civilly  as  I  could  whether  the  master 
were  at  home  1 

“Well,  no,  he  ain’t,  not  just  now,” 
replied  the  old  fellow,  “  he’s  agone  to 
look  for  some  sheep  as  has  bee:«i  lost.” 

It  was  a  relief  to  find  that  my  fears 
had  been  groundless,  for  the  man’s 
appearance  and  manners  were  decidedly 
crabby  ;  but  I  persevered  in  my  at¬ 
tempts  to  be  genial  and  pleasant. 

“  And  when  do  you  think  he  will  be 
back  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“  Well,  well,  well,  some  people  do  ask 
silly  questions,”  cried  the  old  man, 
snappishly  ;  “  don’t  I  tell  ye  he’s  agone 
to  look  arter  lost  sheep  1  and  they’re 
cattle  as  take  a  deal  o’  findin’,  some¬ 
times.  Are  you  a  lookin’  for  a  job  1  ” 

“  I  have  a  letter  for  Mr.  Reeves,”  I 
said,  evading  the  question. 

“Oh  !  it’s  a  letter,  is  if?  Well  now, 
p’r’aps  it’s  awerry  important  letter,  but 
you  can  hand  it  over  to  me,  and  it’ll  be 
right  enough.  But  maybe  it’s  too  con¬ 
sequential  to  be  guv  over  to  any  one  nor 
himself  1  Halloa,  if  that  ain’t  him 
a-comin’  through  the  rails  !  ” 

I  looked  round  and  saw  a  middle- 
aged  man,  dressed  in  a  pair  of  moleskin 
trousers  and  a  coloured  cotton  shirt, 
with  an  old  wideawake  hat  on  his 
head,  ride  up  to  the  steps  of  the  cottage. 
The  old  grumbler  led  away  the  horse 
as  soon  as  his  master  had  dismounted, 
and  I  lost  no  time  in  taking  off  my  hat 
and  presenting  my  letter.  Mr.  Reeves 
opened  and  read  it  on  the  spot,  and 
then,  with  a  pleasant  smile,  held  out  his 
hand,  expressing  himself  glad  to  see 
me. 

Yes,  this  rough-looking  man,  dressed 
as  a  common  labourer,  was  evidently  a 
gentleman,  and  with  the  true  instinct 
of  one  hastened  to  make  me  feel  at 
home  with  him  at  once. 

“  And  so  you  have  walked  all  the  way 
from  Sandtown,  Mr.  Treverton  1  Well, 
that  shows  you  are  not  afraid  of  hard 
work,  at  any  rate.  Come  in  and  sit 
down  ;  we  shall  have  tea  directly.” 

I  was  delighted  with  my  new  friend  ; 
his  manner  was  so  genial  and  pleasant 
it  was  impossible  not  to  feel  attracted 
by  it.  We  entered  a  small  room,  very 
scantily  furnished,  but  scrupulously 
clean  and  neat,  and  in  a  few  moments 
the  old  man  came  to  the  door  and 
looked  in  as  if  he  wanted  to  know 
something. 

“Now  then,  Dick,  tea  as  soon  as  you 
like,”  said  Mr.  Reeves,  in  answer  to  the 
look ;  “  this  gentleman  has  had  a  long 
walk  and  I  a  long  ride  ;  so  look  alive  !  ” 

Dick  stared  at  me  very  hard,  evi¬ 
dently  much  astonished  at  hearing  me 
referred  to  as  a  gentleman,  but  he 
merely  wagged  his  head  and  hobbled 
off  to  prepare  the  tea.  The  table-cloth 
was  rather  crumpled  and  not  very  fresh, 
but  the  pannikins  and  tin  plates  were 
nearly  as  bright  as  silver,  whilst  the 
beautiful  brown  bread,  fresh  eggs,  and 
hot  chops  served  on  them,  made  a  meal 
fit  for  a  prince.  1  was  a  little  surprised 
even  in  this  country  of  surprises,  when 
Dick  sat  down  with  us,  looking  as  stiff 
as  a  poet  and  as  solemn  as  an  owl.  But 
as  soon  as  we  had  finished — and  we  ate 
straight  away,  without  dawdling  over 


our  food — he  cleared  the  things  off  with 
great  promptitude  and  disappeared  for 
the  night. 

Left  to  ourselves,  Reeves  lit  his  pipe 
and  gave  me  a  short  outline  of  his  own 
history.  I  listened  eagerly,  for  it  was 
a  comfort  to  hear  the  story  of  a  difficult 
life  which  at  all  events  had  won  even  a 
moderate  degree  of  success.  His  parents 
had  arrived  in  the  colony  some  thirty 
years  before,  when  it  was  first  founded, 
bringing  their  young  children  with 
them,  and  a  ridiculous  quantity  of  lug¬ 
gage  and  furniture,  including  a  grand 
piano,  sofas,  mirrors,  and  wardrobes. 
In  those  days  there  was  no  house  large 
enough  to  admit  such  things  by.  its 
door,  and  all  these  useless  but  once 
valuable  articles  lay  on  the  beach  till 
the  winter’s  rain  and  the  summer’s  sun 
completely  destroyed  them,  their 
wooden  cases  having  been  taken  off, 
as  the  rough  deal  planks  were  far  more 
serviceable  than  the  costly  furniture 
they  were  meant  to  protect.  Some 
money  had  been  brought  also,  but  this 
modest  capital — the  possible  foundation 
of  a  fine  fortune — had  been  frittered 
away  in  experiments.  One  thing  was 
tried  after  another,  but  failure  was  the 
result  of  ignorance  and  incapacity,  even 
when  accompanied  by  good  intentions 
and  a  sort  of  spasmodic  industry. 

Gradually  the  family  became  very 
poor,  and  at  last  the  old  jseople  died, 
leaving  two  sons  and  a  daughter  to 
struggle  on  as  best  they  could.  It 
seemed  a  pitiful  story,  and  yet  as  I 
listened  I  perceived  how,  though  the 
money  had  gone  from  the  home,  all  the 
precious  part  of  the  home  life  had  re¬ 
mained — the  family  ties,  the  good  man¬ 
ners,  the  gentlemanlike  feelings  and 
instincts ;  and  these  had  all  survived 
in  the  person  of  the  rather  shabby 
elderly  man  sitting  on  the  other  side 
of  the  table. 

Young  ladies  were  very  scarce  in 
those  days,  and  Miss  Reeves,  being  both 
pretty  and  nice,  soon  found  a  husband 
in  a  good  position.  He  was  not  only  a 
gentleman,  but  a  kind  fellow  to  boot, 
for  he  helped  his  brothers-in-law  wil¬ 
lingly  with  both  money  and  advice. 
They  in  their  turn  were  steady  enough, 
and  both  worked  and  lived  hard.  Their 
life  of  self-denial  and  toil  had  been  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  they  were,  both  of  them,  in 
fairly  prosperous  circumstances  now. 
The  elder  son,  George,  was  my  host, 
and  the  owner  of  Bachelor  Hall. 

“And  now,  Treverton,”  Mr.  Reeves 
continued,  “  what  shall  we  do  with  you  ? 
My  idea  is  to  keep  you  with  me,  where 
you  can  make  yourself  generally  useful 
till  my  brother  Edward  comes  in  from 
the  cattle-station.  We  will  hear  what 
he  has  to  say  about  it,  but  I  have  a 
strong  idea  that  he  will  be  very  glad  to 
take  you  back  there  with  him,  for  I 
know  he  wants  some  one  to  give  him  a 
hand  up  there.  In  the  meantime  I  will 
pay  you  thirty  shillings  a  month  as  a 
beginning.  How  will  this  arrangement  i| 
suit  you  1  ” 

It  was  not  a  very  brilliant  offer,  but 
it  was  most  kindly  made,  and,  short  as  j 
my  colonial  experience  had  been,  I  felt  J 
sure  I  ought  to  accept  it  at  once,  which 
I  accordingly  did,  with  very  sincere 
thanks  to  Mr.  Reeves  for  his  helping 
hand. 

That  night  I  slept  on  a  hard  straw 
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palliasse,  as  soundly  and  comfortably 
as  though  it  had  been  a  bed  of  down, 
for  my  mind,  as  well  as  my  body,  was  at 
rest,  and  I  heartily  thanked  God  that  at 
last  I  had  found  a  home,  and  that  my 
weary  tramp  had  ended. 


CHAPTER  XII. — JEALOUSY. 

The  morning  after  my  arrival  at  Mr. 
Reeves’s,  I  observed  that  old  Dick  did 
not  sit  down  to  breakfast  with  us,  but 
I  only  supposed  he  might  be  too  busy 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  Reeves  spoke  very  kindly  to  me, 
and  mentioned  that  he  would  not  expect 
me  to  do  any  hard  work  for  a  few  days, 
but  that  1  might  help  Dick  to  grind 
some  Hour  in  a  hand-mill.  Of  course  I 
said  that  I  was  willing  and  anxious  to 
do  anything  he  might  desire. 

“I  dare  say  you  and  Dick  will  be 
thrown  together  a  good  deal,”  Mr. 
Reeves  said,  with  a  little  anxiety  and 
embarrassment  in  his  tone,  of  which  I 
better  understood  the  meaning  later. 
“  I  shall  often  have  to  be  away  from 
home  looking  after  things,  and  I 
shouldn’t  wonder  if  he  may  show  off 
some  of  his  tempers  to  you,  just  at  first. 
But,  taking  him  altogether,  he  is  really 
a  capital  servant ;  I  can  depend  upon 
him,  and  he  is  clean  and  honest ;  so  if 
he  comes  it  too  strong  over  you,  just 
you  shut  him  up,  and  lie’ll  soon  shake 
down  into  his  place.” 

In  spite  of  Mr.  Reeves’s  airy  hint,  I 
felt  this  was  not  a  cheerful  prospect, 
and  probably  meant,  in  plain  English, 
“  Look  out  for  squalls,  my  i>oy  !  ” 

However,  there  was  no  help  for  it,  and 
as  soon  as  Mr.  Reeves  had  mounted 
his  horse  and  ridden  away,  I  rambled 
round  the  homestead  and  came  upon 
my  ancient  friend  busy  among  the  pigs 
and  poultry.  I  wished  him  good  morn¬ 
ing,  but  he  pretended  to  be  too  much 
absorbed  in  his  work  to  hear  me,  and 
took  no  notice  of  my  greeting.  I  was 
determined  to  make  him  speak,  so  I 
shouted,  as  though  I  imagined  he  must 
be  very  deaf. 

“That’s  a  fine  lot  of  fowls  you’ve  got 
there,  Mr.  Dick  !  ” 

My  ruse  succeeded,  for  the  old  fellow 
quite  winced  at  my  bellow  close  to  his 
ear,  and,  turning  snappishly  on  me, 
said, 

“  Now,  look  here,  young  chap,  I  don’t 
want  any  mistering  !  I’m  just  a  ser¬ 
vant  on  monthly  wages,  and  I  take  it 
you’re  about  the  same,  for  the  master 
said  as  how  you  were  to  help  me  grind 
some  wheat  by’m-bye.” 

This  pleasant  speech  was  evidently 
intended  at  once  to  put  me  in  my 
proper  place  and  to  show  me  what 
that  place  was  in  the  old  curmudgeon’s 
estimation,  but  I  determined  not  to 
allow  myself  to  be  “  drawn  ”  so  easily 
as  all  that,  and  answered  cheerfully, 
"os,  I’m  to  help  you  grind  some 
Hour  ;  and  I’m  quite  ready  to  begin 
whenever  you  are." 

“  Come  on,  then,”  growled  Dick, 
■“  come  along,  and  we’ll  soon  see  what 
you're  made  of.” 

What  an  old  crab  it  was  !  but  there 
was  no  help  for  it,  so  I  followed  him  in 
silence  and  with  as  easy  an  air  as  I 
could  command,  to  the  back  verandah, 
where  stood  a  hand  Hour-mill,  into 
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the  hopper  of  which  Dick  poured  some 
wheat. 

“Now,  then,  just  lay  hold  of  that  ’ere 
’andle  and  grind  away.”  I  did  as  1  was 
told,  and  in  another  minute  Dick  and  I 
were  grinding  away  as  if  our  very  lives 
depended  on  how  fast  we  could  make 
the  cranks  Hy.  My  old  adversary  was 
certainly  very  strong,  and  worked  with 
ferocious  energy.  I  had  to  do  my  very 
best  to  keep  pace  with  him,  and  round 
went  the  handles  and  the  Hy- wheel, 
whilst  Dick  and  I  bobbed  up  and  down 
and  tore  away  as  though  each  wanted 
to  see  which  was  the  better  man.  At 
last  I  really  thought  I  must  give  in, 
when,  without  a  word,  Dick  let  go  his 
handle,  and  stood  up,  with  a  sort  of 
groan,  to  straighten  himself.  You  may 
be  sure  I  followed  his  example  pretty 
quickly,  but  managed  to  suppress  the 
groan. 

“Well,  and  how  do  you  like  that1?” 
asked  Dick,  evidently  savage  that  1  had 
not  been  obliged  to  give  in  first. 

“I  liked  it  very  much  indeed,”  I  re¬ 
plied,  gaily.  “  Shall  we  go  on  again  1  ” 

“Yes,  yes,  we’ll  go  on  again  d’rectly 
minnit,  but  I’d  jest  like  to  know  first  if 
you  be  anybody  in  pertikeler  'l  ”  snarled 
Dick. 

“  What  on  earth  do  you  mean  ;  what 
are  you  driving  at  1  ”  I  inquired,  with 
wide-opened  eyes. 

“Well,  I  mean,  are  you  a  lord,  or  a 
dook,  or  a  hear],  or  may  be  a  prince  in 
disguise,  like  ?  ” 

“  Certainly  not !  ”  I  cried  ;  “  what 

makes  you  ask  such  a  foolish  ques¬ 
tion  1  ” 

“Oh,  but  you  must  be  a  lord  at  the 
very  least,”  Dick  said,  positively. 

“And  pray,  why  must  I  be  a  lord  1  ” 

“Ill  tell  you  why,  if  you’ll  jest 
answer  me  one  or  two  questions.” 

“All  right,”  I  answered,  anxious  to 
get#all  this  nonsense  over.  “Go  ahead.” 

“Well,  now,”  resumed  Dick,  in  his 
most  aggressive  voice,  “how  many  on 
us  sat  down  to  tea^Dst  night  1  ” 

“  You  and  I  and  Mr.  Reeves,”  I  re¬ 
plied. 

“  That’s  right.  Now,  how  many  on  us 
sat  down  this  morning  ?  ” 

“  Well,  this  morning  I  noticed  that 
you  were  not  at  the  breakfast-table.” 

“  No,  I  wasn’t  at  the  breakfast-table 
this  morning,”  growled  Dick ;  “  because, 
you  see,  it  would  have  been  too  much 
forme.  The  ‘  honour  ’  would  likely  have 
made  me  ill,  so  the  master  says,  says 
he,  ‘  You  can  ha’  breakfast  arter  we’re 
finished,  Dick,’  which  was  werry  con¬ 
siderate  o’  him,  werry.” 

“Well,  my  good  man,  I  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  arrangement.  I  should 
not  object  to  sit  down  to  meals  with 
you,  if  it  was  left  to  me  to  decide.” 

■“Now  that’s  what  I  call  real  con¬ 
descending  in  a  lord  !  ”  cried  Dick,  with 
feigned  admiration,  which  changed  into 
sudden  ferocity  as  he  grasped  his  handle 
and  said,  savagely,  “P’r’aps  your  lord- 
ship  would  be  pleased  to  lay  hold  of 
that  ’ere  ’andle  and  grind  some  more 
wheat  1  ” 

The  old  fellow’s  manner  was  certainly 
most  irritating,  and  I  determined  not 
to  stand  too  much  of  his  nonsense. 
Meanwhile  we  set  to  work  again,  but 
the  first  spell  had  evidently  taken  it 
out  of  my  aged  mate,  and  the  evolutions 
were  nothing  like  so  rapid  as  on  the 


first  occasion,  for  which  I  was  not  at 
all  sorry.  Once  more  we  stopped,  and 
again  the  old  man  referred  to  his  griev¬ 
ance,  saying,  as  though  to  himself,  in 
an  injured  tone  of  voice,  “It  beats  me 
how  any  man  whose  sister  is  married 
to  the  hangman  can  be  so  terrible  per¬ 
tikeler  who  he’ll  sit  down  to  meals  with 
and  who  he  won’t !  ” 

T  ’  is  remark  seemed  to  be  the  pro¬ 
verbial  last  straw,  and  I  could  stand  it 
no  longer. 

“  Whose  sister  is  married  to  the  hang¬ 
man  ?  ”  I  shouted,  in  a  rage  ;  “  do  you 
mean  mine  'I  Just  you  take  care  what 
you’re  saying  or  I’ll  ram  your  libellous 
words  down  your  shrivelled  old  throat !  ” 
and  I  made  a  step  towards  the  old  cur¬ 
mudgeon,  as  though  to  carry  out  my 
threat. 

“Now  don’t  get  savage,  don’t !”  said 
old  Dick,  retreating,  and  evidently 
under  the  belief  that  I  was  going  to 
strike  him.  “  I  wasn’t  talking  about 
you  at  all,  so  just  let  us  get  on  with 
the  grinding.”  ' 

“No  1”  I  shouted  ;  “no  more  of  your 
mill  for  me  till  you  explain  whose  sister 
you  dare  to  talk  of  as  having  married 
the  hangman  !  You’ve  been  sneering 
at  me  and  annoying  me  all  the  morning, 
thinking,  no  doubt,  you  could  vent  your 
beastly  temper  on  a  stranger;  but  sou’ll 
find  you’re  mistaken,  my  fine  felraw  ! 
Now  then,  out  with  it !  Whose  siste.  ‘s 
married  to  the  hangman  1  ” 

Dick  kept  retreating  before  my  flash¬ 
ing  eyes  and  loud  voice,  and  when  he 
was  stopped  by  the  wall  said,  in  quite  a 
different  and  subdued  tone,  “  Well_,  then, 
if  you  want  to  know  so  very  pertikeler, 
it’s  your  master’s  !  ” 

“  What  !  ”  I  exclaimed ;  “  do  you  mean 
to  tell  me  that  Mr.  Reeves’s  sister  is 
married  to  the  common  hangman  ?  ” 
“No,  I  didn’t  say  common  hangman,” 
said  Dick,  still  speaking  soothingly  and 
persuasively  ;  “  I  said  ‘  hangman,’  and  I 
meant  ‘  sheriff,’  because,  you  see,  if  at 
any  time  he  could  get  no  one  to  hang  a 
man  for  him,  they  do  tell  me  he’s  bound 
to  do  the  job  himself.” 

“  And  so  that’s  the  way  you  speak  of 
your  master  and  his  relations,  is  it, 
Master  Dick  ?  ”  I  asked,  with  indigna¬ 
tion.  “  I  thought  you  were  a  different 
sort  of  chap,  I  must  say.” 

“  Well,”  whined  Dick,  looking — as  I 
intended  him  to  do — thoroughly 
ashamed  of  himself,  “what  does  he 
mean  to  insult  me  for,  by  turning  me 
away  from  the  table  because  another 
servant  sits  down  with  him  ?  ” 

“  I’ve  told  you  before,”  I  said,  very 
hotly,  “  that  I’ve  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  turning  you  away  from  the  table, 
and  sooner  than  remain  here  to  be 
insulted,  I  shall  leave  the  place  at  once  !  ” 
and  off  I  stalked  into  the  house,  fully 
intending  to  pack  up  my  swag  and  take 
the  road  once  more. 

Whilst  I  was  busy  folding  up  my 
clothes,  old  Dick  came  to  the  door,  and 
in  a  very  humble  tone  of  voice  said, 
“Now  look  here,  Mr.  Treverton,  you 
stay  here,  and  as  soon  as  the  master 
comes  home,  I’ll  give  him  a  month’s 
notice.” 

I  stopped  packing  to  reflect  on  this 
proposal,  and  told  the  old  fellow  to  go 
away  and  I  would  think  about  it,  but  it 
was  no  easy  matter  to  come  to  a  resolu¬ 
tion  on.  I  liked  Mr.  Reeves,  and  would 


very  much  rather  stay  at  Bachelor  Hall 
for  a  time  than  be  thrown  on  the  world 
to  beg  for  a  livelihood  again.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  old  Dick  were  to  be 
allowed  to  go  on  sneering  and  snarling 
at  me,  life  would  be  simply  unendur¬ 
able;  and  it  certainly  would  never  do 
to  let  him  give  notice  to  leave,  for  had 
not  Mr.  Reeves  told  me,  only  a  few 
hours  before,  that  old  Dick  was  a  good 
and  trusty  servant  ?  It  was  a  difficult 
problem  to  solve,  and  at  last  I  deter¬ 
mined  to  try  and  effect  a  compromise, 
so  I  went  off  into  the  kitchen,  where  my 
crusty  friend  was  pretending  to  be  very 
busy,  and  said,  “  Now  look  here,  Dick  ;  I 
don’t  wish  you  to  leave  this  place,  for  I 
know  that  Mr.  Reeves  thinks  very 
highly  of  you  ;  nor  do  I  want  to  miss 
the  chance  of  going  up  country  to 
the  cattle-station,  which  would  suit  me 
down  to  the  ground,  so  I  think  we’d  bet¬ 
ter  both  remain  where  we  are,  but  you 
must  promise  not  to  insult  me  any  more, 
for  though  I  may  be  poor  and  friendless, 
I  still  claim  to  be  a  gentleman.” 

“  All  right  then,”  said  Dick,  who  had 
ceased  his  work  to  listen  to  what  I  had 
to  say ;  “let  it  be  so,  but  blow  me  if  I 
can  make  out  why  I  should  be  good 
enough  to  work  with  a  man,  and  yet 
not  good  enough  to  sit  down  to  table 
along  of  him.  But,  no  matter,  come  on, 
and  we’ll  finish  grinding  that  hopper  of 
wheat ;  ”  and  at  it  we  went  again,  bob¬ 
bing  up  and  down  at  a  steadier  pace 
than  ever. 

Mr.  Reeves  did  not  return  until  even¬ 
ing,  when  he  came  back  in  very  good 
humour,  having  found  all  the  missing 
sheep.  After  tea  we  resumed  our  con¬ 
versation  about  the  hardships  of  colo¬ 
nial  life,  and  I  naturally  asked  if  he 
had  come  across  many  young  men  in 
my  own  position,  and  what  they  did  for 
a  livelihood. 

“Yes,”  he  replied,  “and  some  have 
done  very  well  ;  they  have,  of  course, 
been  the  steady,  hardworking  ones. 
They  have  soon  made  friends,  and 
every  one  has  lent  them  a  helping  hand 
towards  getting  work.  Others,  again, 
have  lived  from  hand  to  mouth,  riding 
about  from  station  to  station,  getting 
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in  stray  horses,  or  training  them  for  the 
races.  Perhaps,  now  and  then,  they 
may  come  in  for  a  stroke  of  cattle¬ 
hunting  or  droving.  The  worst  of  it, 
as  far  as  the  men  themselves  are  con¬ 
cerned,  is,  that  wherever  they  go  a  wel¬ 
come  awaits  them,  for  they  are  gener¬ 
ally  jolly,  devil-may-care  sort  of  chaps, 
quite  as  ready  to  do  a  hard  night’s 
drinking  as  a  hard  day’s  work.  The 
moment  they  have  ea  rned  a  few  pounds 
off  they  go  to  the  nearest  township,  and 
it  does  not  take  long  to  make  an  end  of 
their  bit  of  money  ;  and  then  the  whole 
thing  begins  again,  but  it  is  a  very 
unsatisfactory  way  of  going  on.  I 
remember  once  dropping  in  on  a  friend 
of  mine  who  had  just  got  through  a 
couple  of  thousand  pounds  in  gambling 
and  racing.  It  was  about  all  he  had, 
and  there  he  was,  as  fine  a  young  fellow 
as  you  ever  saw — good  education,  and 
all  that — living  in  a  miserable  bush 
shanty.  He  was  delighted  to  see  me, 
though  he  hadn’t  a  shilling  in  the  world, 
and  would  not  hear  of  my  going  a  step 
farther  that  night.  About  half  an  hour 
after  I  had  arrived  he  made  an  excuse  for 
leaving  me  for  a  bit,  but  begged  me  to 
sit  down  and  make  myself  comfortable 
with  a  pipe.  It  was  getting  cold  and 
dark  outside,  so  I  went  in  and  looked 
about  me.  Poor  as  the  place  seemed, 
there  were  still  traces  of  better  days 
about — a  good  saddle  in  one  corner, 
some  handsome  pipes  in  a  little  stand, 
and  so  forth.  My  eye  was  caught  by  a 
large  album  on  a  trestle-table  at  one 
side  of  the  wretched  hovel,  and  I 
amused  myself  by  looking  at  it  by  the 
light  of  a  couple  of  home-made  tallow 
candles.  There  were  portraits  of  lovely 
women,  stalwart  men  whom  even  the 
photographer’s  art  of  those  days  could 
not  prevent  from  looking  like  well-bred 
gentlemen,  officers  of  both  services,  evi¬ 
dently  high  in  rank,  and  with  their 
breasts  covered  with  medals  and  decora¬ 
tions,  evidently  my  absent  host’s 
former  friends  and  acquaintances.  As 
I  closed  the  book  and  looked  at  the 
dwelling  which  was  now  all  he  could 
call  his  own,  I  thought  what  a  contrast 
the  present  must  make  to  the  past. 


By-and  -by,  lie  came  back,  merry  as  a 
sand-boy,  with  materials  for  supper  in 
his  hands,  and  the  inevitable  bottle  of 
grog  sticking  out  of  his  pocket.  He 
bustled  about  and  soon  had  eggs  and 
bacon  in  the  frying  -  pan,  and  said, 
cheerily,  “  Well,  Reeves,  I’m  right  glad 
you  came,  for  I  don’t  believe  I’d  have 
got  any  supper,  else  !  You  see  I’m  due 
at  Smith’s  to-morrow  morning,  to  help 
old  Sinbad  get  in  his  cattle,  and  some¬ 
how  it  didn’t  seem  worth  while  bother¬ 
ing  about  supper  for  one’s  self.  So 
you’ve  been  having  a  look  at  my  family 
Bible,  old  chap,  have  you  ?  ” 

I  said  something  about  never  having, 
heard  an  album  called  a  Bible  before, 
when  the  poor  fellow  straightened  him¬ 
self  up,  and  such  a  different  look  came 
over  his  face  as  he  replied,  “Well, 
Reeves,  if  you  only  knew  how  often  a 
look  at  the  dear  old  Pater  and  Mater, 
and  all  the  rest  of  them  in  that  book, 
had  kept  me  either  from  cutting  my 
throat  or  going  headlong  to  the  devil, 
you  wouldn’t  wonder  at  my  calling  it 
a  Bible.  The  faces  in  that  book  have 
done  a  good  deal  for  me,  I  can  tell 
you.” 

“  What  became  of  him  ?  ”  I  asked  with 
breathless  interest. 

“  Oh,  he  just  went  on  leading  that  sort 
of  Bohemian  life  for  two  or  three  years 
more,  and  then  his  health  gave  way  sud¬ 
denly  and  he  had  to  go  to  hospital.  The 
doctor  wrote,  without  his  knowledge,  to 
his  friends  at  home,  telling  them  he 
ought  never  to  do  a  hard  day’s  work 
again,  and  so  they  got  him  back.  What 
a  wreck  they  must  have  thought  him, 
and  what  an  idea  he  must  have  given 
them  of  a  colonial  career,  eh  1  But  the 
poor  chap  got  back  among  his  own 
people  for  a  year  or  two,  and  at  all 
events  he  didn’t  die  like  a  sheep  in  the 
bush,  as  he  would  have  done  if  he  hadn’t 
got  away  from  it  all.” 

Although  the  story  was  by  no  means 
a  parallel  one  to  my  own,  still  I  felt  j 
A  ery  much  down,  as  Mr.  Reeves  got  up  | 
and,  shaking  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe, 
nodded  a  friendly  good-night  to  me,,  j 
and  I  went  off  to  my  bed. 

( To  be  continued.) 


IJarly  next  morning  Mr.  Stillwell  wast 
li  awakened  from  a  late  and  troubled/ 
sleep  by  an  unusual  stir  in  the  encamp¬ 
ment.  He  could  hear  the  servants 
hurrying  back  and  forth,  talking  in  low 
but  excited  whispers.  Occasionally 
there  fell  upon  his  ear  the  sound  of 
voices,  which  he  recognised  as  those  of 
hillsmen.  They,  too,  were  evidently 
highly  excited  ;  but  a  greater  or  less 
amount  of  excitement  always  followed 
the  visit,  of  a  tiger  to  an  encampment, 
and  attributing  the  disturbance  of  his 
slumber  to  the  events  of  the  previous 
night,  he  turned  upon  his  side  and  tried 
for  another  nap.  But  the  noise  without 
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grew  louder  and  louder  ;  and,  unwilling  i 
that  his  wife  should  be  disturbed,  he  I 
rose  hastily  and  peeped  out  of  the  little 
cord-latticed  window  of  their  sleeping 
place.  On  the  farther  side  of  the  open 
ground  he  could  see  a  motley  crowd  of 
hillsmen.  Their  number  seemed  to  be 
momentarily  receiving  fresh  accessions 
from  the  depths  of  the  nullah  behind  j 
the  encampment,  which  formed  a  natu-  [ 
ral  pathway  to  the  scattered  villages  of 
the  mountains  above. 

The  crowd  seemed  much  excited,  and  | 
he  observed  that  nearly  all  carried  stout 
bows  and  axes.  The  camp  attendants 
stood  in  a  close  group  near  the  sleeping 


tent,  gesticulating  wildly  and  talking  in 
loud  whispers.  Sorely  puzzled,  and  ren¬ 
dered  suspicious  by  the  unusual  appear-  I 
ance  of  the  crowd  of  junglemen,  Mr.  Still- 1 
well,  dressed  as  he  was  only  in  his  night 
pijamas  and  slippers,  pulled  aside  the 
chic  of  the  tent  door,  and  stepped  out 
under  the  awning.  No  sooner  did  the 
mountaineers  catch  sight  of  him,  than  , 
the  serried  mass  of  dusky  forms  became 
strangely  agitated,  and  a  low  murmur ' 
rose  from  the  confused  ranks.  This 
gradually  swelled  upon  the  fresh  morn¬ 
ing  air  into  a  hoarse  roar,  and  then 
subsided  into  deep  silence. 

In  a  moment  the  truth  flashed  upon;  - 
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Mr.  Stillwell.  The  hillsmen  were  in 
revolt  ! 

He  had  once  before  faced  the  bows  of 
this  warlike  people.  Excitable  as  they 
were  to  the  last  degree,  and  as  watchful 
as  a  tiger  about  to  spring  upon  its  prey, 
he  knew  that  his  cue  was  to  affect  uncoil - 
•sciousnp  of  any  change  in  their  atti- 


u tiered  exclamation  of  fear  with  an 
impatient  gesture,  Mr.  Stillwell  in  a 
low  voice  directed  him  to  order  all  the 
servants  about  their  various  duties  as 
usual.  He  stood  a  moment  longer  to 
see  that  his  directions  were  obeyed,  and 
then  turned  away  and  entered  his 
dressing-room  without  even  as  much  as  ! 


means  of  access  to  their  mountain 
homes,  and  defied  the  be-rifled  sepoys 
to  do  their  worst. 

Armed  with  bows  and  arrows  which 
they  used  with  consummate  skill,  as 
well  as  with  formidable  axes  and  spears, 
they  were  no  mean  enemy  to  encounter 
at  close  quarters.  Their  practice  of 


tude.  Any  exhibition  of  fear  or  recog¬ 
nition  of  their  purpose  would  but  fan 
the  smouldering  embe-s  of  savage  dis¬ 
content  into  a  blaze.  S+  rolling  leisurely 
to  the  other  side  of  the  tent,  he  lighted 
a  cheroot  and  paced  back  to  the  spot 
from  which  he  had  started,  smoking 
calmly. 

“  Boy  ! he  called  out,  “  my  boots.” 

A  servant  at  once  hurried  up  with 
the  boots.  Suppressing  the  man’s  half- 


a  glance  in  the  direction  of  the  group 
of  mountaineers. 

Five  years  before,  these  hardy  sons 
of  the  hills,  incited  by  the  native  chief 
to  whom  they  owed  allegiance,  had 
risen  in  short-lived  revolt,  seized  the 
collector  as  he  sat  in  his  tent,  and  car¬ 
ried  him  oil'  to  the  hills.  A  body  of 
I  militia  was  at  once  marched  to  the  spot ; 
j  but  the  mountaineers  barricaded  the 
1  narrow  pass  which  afforded  the  only 


poisoning  their  arrows  in  battle  made 
them  still  more  formidable  ;  and  the 
sepoys  dreaded  them  as  they  did  the 
stealthy  tiger. 

The  collector  seized,  they  then  de¬ 
liberately  announced  to  the  English 
officers  commanding  the  militia,  and  to 
the  deputy  revenue  officials  who  had 
hurried  to  the  spot  on  the  news  of  the 
abduction  of  their  superior,  that  they 
intended  to  sacrifice  the  captive  Eng- 


lishman  alive,  to  the  mountain  deity 
Snoman,  unless  their  demand  for  a  com¬ 
plete  remission  of  the  last,  or  land  tax, 
was  complied  with  by  a  certain  date. 
Mr.  Stillwell  was  the  deputy  officer  on 
that  occasion. 

For  centuries  the  practice  of  offering- 
human  sacrifice  had  existed  among  the 
savage  denizens  of  the  inaccessible  hills. 
’TVas  Snoman  who  winged  their  swift 
arrows  in  their  flight  and  buried  them 
in  tlie  enemy’s  heart ;  and  Snoman  could 
be  pleased  and  induced  to  espouse  their 
causeonlyby  an  offering  of  human  blood. 
In  Bengal  the  strong  arm  of  British  law 
had  crushed  out  the  horrid  practice  of 
offering  human  sacrifices  to  Kali ;  the 
same  power  had  effectually  prevented 
the  frenzied  idolaters  of  Orissa  from 
casting  themselves  beneath  the  bloody 
wheels  of  the  car  of  Jagannath,  and  had, 
throughout  India,  dealt  a  deathblow 
to  the  burning  of  widows  on  the  funeral 
piles  of  their  dead  husbands ;  but 
among  the  fastnesses  of  these  hills  that 
arm  was  powerless.  The  practice  was, 
indeed,  not  so  common  as  formerly,  for 
the  junglemen  were  being  brought  more 
and  more  into  contact  with  the  civilised 
people  of  the  plains.  But  still,  upon 
occasion,  the  ferocious  old  nature  blazed 
out  until  quenched  by  the  warm  blood 
of  some  fellow-creature. 

It  happened  that  in  the  mountain 
village  to  which  the  collector  mentioned 
above  was  carried  captive,  there  lived  a 
man  who,  a  few  months  before,  had 
been  unjustly  accused  of  murder  by  a 
number  of  his  enemies.  He  had  been 
tried  and  acquitted  by  the  now  captive 
collector,  who  also  acted  as  sub-judge  of 
his  district.  Moved  by  gratitude  for 
this  unexpected  display  of  justice 
towards  a  poor  jungleman,  the  hillsman 
now  determined,  at  the  risk  of  his  life 
if  discovered,  to  acquaint  the  captive 
Englishman  with  the  terrible  fate 
awaiting  him,  and,  if  possible,  to  assist 
him  in  effecting  his  escape.  This  he 
finally  accomplished,  and  the  baffled 
hillsmen,  deprived  of  the  means  of 
forcing  the  officials  to  grant  their  de¬ 
mand,  and  angered  by  the  escape  of 
their  prisoner,  planned  a  night  attack. 
This  also  was  made  known  to  the  col¬ 
lector  by  his  faithful  friend,  and  the 
hillsmen  fell  into  a  skilfully  arranged 
ambuscade.  In  the  engagement  that 
followed  a  large  number  of  them  were 
killed  and  the  remainder  taken  pri¬ 
soners.  These  in  time  were  tried, 
when  the  ringleaders  were  transported 
to  the  Andaman  Islands  for  life,  and 
the  other  culprits  sentenced  to  various 
terms  of  imprisonment.  This  had 
taught  the  mountaineers  a  lesson  they 
had  not  soon  forgotten.  But  now, 
incited  by  their  ever-restless  chiefs,  and 
encouraged  by  favourable  opportunity, 
they  seemed  again  on  the  verge  of  re¬ 
bellion. 

Mr.  Stillwell’s  party  was  wholly 
without  protection,  except  that  afforded 
by  half  a  dozen  native  policemen.  And 
as  the  most  important  part  of  the  dr ’d 
of  these  men  was  “  to  cut  and  run  at 
the  first  sight  of  an  enemy,”  they  pro¬ 
mised  but  little  assistance  in  case  of  an 
attack.  The  hillsmen  might  descend 
upon  the  little  encampment  at  any 
moment  in  overwhelming  numbers,  and 
carry  its  inmates  off  bodily  to  the  hills. 
Six  miles  away,  at  a  small  town  on  the 
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plains,  there  was  another  body  of 
twelve  native  police.  Mr.  Stillwell 
seated  himself  and  wrote  an  order  to 
the  constable  in  charge  to  march  his 
men  to  the  encampment  with  all  possi¬ 
ble  dispatch.  The  station,  twenty  miles 
away,  was  garrisoned  by  several  com¬ 
panies  of  native  soldiers,  or  sepoys.  To 
the  officer  commanding  these  he  also 
wrote  an  order  for  fifty  rifles,  and  dis¬ 
patched  the  two  messages  by  a  swift¬ 
footed  and  trusty  messenger.  In  order 
to  deceive  the  mountaineers,  the  bearer 
of  these  despatches  left  the  camp  carry¬ 
ing  a  heavily  loaded  kavadi,  or  shoul¬ 
der-yoke,  as  though  he  were  an  ordinary 
cooley.  The  liillmen  suspected  nothing, 
and  were  only  too  well  pleased  to  see 
the  possible  fighting  force  of  the  camp 
diminished  by  one,  and  so  let  the  man 
go  unmolested.  When  at  a  safe  distance 
down  the  hillside,  he  deposited  his 
kavadi  in  the  bush  by  the  side  of  the 
path,  and  stai’ted  off  on  an  easy  trot  to 
bring  the  soldiers,  who,  in  the  event  of 
a  hostile  demonstration  on  the  pai-t  of 
the  hillsmen,  would  prove  the  salvation 
of  the  little  party  in  the  tents. 

Mr.  Stillwell  next  entered  the  sleeping 
apartment  and  gently  roused  his  wife. 
When  she  was  fully  awake,  he  disclosed 
to  her  in  a  few  words  the  danger  that 
threatened  them.  Mrs.  Stillwell  turned 
slightly  pale,  but  exhibited  no  other 
symptoms  of  alarm,  and  rose  and  dressed 
herself.  Arthur,  too,  was  soon  out,  but 
was  told  by  his  aunt  not  to  leave  the 
shade  of  the  tent.  Here,  in  the  cool 
shadow  of  the  spacious  awning,  the 
lonely  boy — how  much  he  missed  his 
cousin  ! — amused  himself  as  best  he 
could  through  the  long  day. 

The  first  meal  of  the  day  in  India  is 
chota-hcizri,  or  early  tea.  This  is  some¬ 
times  taken  in  the  sleeping-room,  but 
more  commonly  at  table,  immediately 
after  rising.  Arthur,  accustomed  to 
the  hearty  English  breakfast,  and  bles¬ 
sed  with  a  vigorous  home  appetite,  con¬ 
temptuously  dubbed  it,  immediately  on 
his  arrival,  “the  toast  meal,”  because 
toast  was  the  principal  article  of  food 
supplied  at  it.  While  the  little  party 
were  taking  this  refreshment  beneath 
the  awning,  a  servant  approached  and 
informed  Mr.  Stillwell  that  the  bissoy 
(as  the  savara  chief  was  called)  de¬ 
manded  an  immediate  audience  on  ur¬ 
gent  business. 

“  Office  hours  from  eleven  till  four  ; 
tell  him  to  come  then,”  sharply  replied 
Mr.  Stillwell.  With  this  message  the 
servant  departed. 

Mr.  Stillwell  did  not  expect  any  im¬ 
mediate  show  of  hostility  on  the  part  of 
the  mountaineers.  Yet  he  could  see 
that  the  crowd  on  the  skirts  of  the  little 
clearing  was  hourly  growing  larger. 
How  many  were  hidden  in  the  thick 
jungle  behind,  he  could  not  guess.  But 
he  inferred  that  the  whole  thing  had 
been  carefully  planned,  and  that  the 
number  must  be  large.  He  knew, 
moreover,  that  every  moment  gained 
brought  help  nearer. 

The  time  until  ten  o’clock  breakfast 
lie  spent  in  quietly  reading  and  looking- 
over  his  papers  and  letters,  brought  in 
early  that  morning  from  the  station. 
Promptly  at  eleven  o’clock  he  entered 
the  little  tent  which  served  the  purpose 
of  a  cutcher!/,  or  office.  Two  of  the  six 
police  were  stationed  before  the  en¬ 


trance  with  grounded  muskets.  The 
other  four  lay  on  the  grass  at  the  back 
of  the  tent  within  call. 

No  sooner  had  Mr.  Stillwell  taken 
his  seat  in  his  cutchery  than  a  movement 
became  visible  in  the  crowd  of  moun¬ 
taineers.  Presently,  a  tall,  athletic 
form,  decorated  with  numerous  orna¬ 
ments  of  brass  and  copper  and  a  huge- 
plume  of  peacock  feathers,  stepped  out 
of  the  ranks  and  walked  leisurely  towards 
the  tent.  Here  he  made  a  stiff  salaam 
after  the  manner  of  his  people,  and 
began  to  address  Mr.  Stillwell  in  a  loud, 
tone. 

“What  do  you  want1?”  demanded  he. 

“  Savaramen  crushed  to  earth.  You 
wring  hillsman’s  neck.  Taxes  plenty 
got.  Remission  want.” 

“  Have  you  drawn  up  a  petition  stat¬ 
ing  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  showing 
cause  why  you  should  be  granted  re¬ 
mission  ?  ” 

“No  Savaraman  know  nothing  ’bout 
petitions.  This  my  petition.” 

“  You  are  the  bissoy  of  these  villages. 
Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  know 
nothing  about  the  proper  method  of 
presenting  a  petition  1  ” 

The  chief  was  silent. 

“  Tell  him,”  said  Mr.  Stillwell,  turning 
towards  his  head  clerk,  “that  if  he  brings 
a  properly  written  and  stamped  peti¬ 
tion,  stating  what  he  wants,  I  will  give 
it  due  consideration.  He  may  take 
leave.” 

The  clerk  conveyed  this  message  as 
instructed,  in  the  native  dialect ;  but 
the  bissoy  did  not  move. 

“He  may  take  leave,”  repeated  Mr. 
Stillwell,  sharply  ;  “what  cases  are  up 
for  to-day  1  ” 

The  bissoy’s  face  grew  a  shade- 
darker ;  but  with  a  low  salaam  he 
quietly  withdrew  and  returned  to  his 
people.  He  had  evidently  expected  the 
massing  of  his  men  in  sight  to  produce 
more  effect ;  but  in  this  he  was  disap¬ 
pointed.  Mr.  Stillwell  watched  the 
crowd  with  interest  in  the  intervals 
afforded  by  his  official  duties.  The  bissoy 
on  leaving  the  tent  spoke  to  his  people 
for  a  few  minutes  with  many  excited 
gesticulations.  This  was  followed  by  a 
low  murmur  as  of  approval  of  his 
remarks,  and  then  all  became  quiet 
again.  But  the  crowd  did  not  melt 
away.  Indeed,  the  junglemen  deli¬ 
berately  seated  themselves  upon  the- 
ground  and  made  themselves  comfort¬ 
able,  as  though  they  intended  to  stay. 
A  single  swift-footed  hillsman  left  the- 
group  and  hurried  up  the  mountain 
pathway. 

Some  hours  later  the  savara  again 
looked  into  the  cave  where  Irving  slept. 
This  time,  however,  he  did  not  i-etire  on 
finding  that  his  charge  was  asleep,  but 
entered  the  leafy  doorway  and  began, 
moving  about  noisily.  The  noise  soon 
aroused  Irving.  He  woke  much 
refreshed  ;  and  in  reply  to  the  hills¬ 
man’s  query  as  to  whether  he  was  ready 
for  a  start,  sprang  to  his  feet  with  a, 
cheery  laugh. 

The  sun  was  half  way  down  the  after¬ 
noon  sky  when  Irving  and  his  compan¬ 
ion  left  the  cave.  Irving  guessed  that 
it  was  about  three  o’clock.  The  thicket 
was  very  dense  on  this  particular  part 
of  the  mountain,  and  he  could  not  get 
even  so  much  as  a  glimpse  of  the  slopes, 
below.  The  path,  however,  was  plain. 
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and  smooth.  The  matted  thicket  of 
leafy  bamboos  arched  above  their  heads 
and  afforded  a  grateful  shade.  They 
tramped  on  and  on,  sometimes  down 
and  sometimes  up  the  hillside.  Irving 
thought  it  a  long  road  ;  he  was  really 
being  led  by  the  crafty  hillsman  in  a 
wide  circle  about  the  clump  of  jungle 
where  the  cave  lay.  At  last,  thoroughly 
done  out,  he  sat  down  on  a  stone  and 
declared  he  could  not  walk  another  step. 

“Little  bit  more — Then  sit  down,” 
urged  the  savara. 

With  an  effort  Irving  again  rose  and 
followed  his  guide  for  a  few  yards,  when 
they  came  suddenly  upon  a  small  grassy 
plat,  well  shaded  like  the  path.  Upon 
this  Irving  threw  himself  with  a  sigh 
of  relief. 

“  How  much  farther  is  the  camp  ?  ”  he 
asked,  peevishly. 

“Near  got.  Soon  showing  camp,” 
replied  the  jungleman  with  an  encour¬ 
aging  smile,  pointing  to  the  east. 
Presently  the  shrill  note  of  a  whistle  was 
heard  far  down  the  mountain.  The 
savara  started  to  his  feet. 

“  Come,”  lie  said,  motioning  Irving 
to  rise. 

Irving  obeyed,  and  in  a  moment 
emerged  from  the  thicket  and  stood 
with  his  guide  upon  the  dizzy  brink  of 
a  cliff.  Far  below  he  could  see  his 
father’s  tents  gleaming  white  against 
the  green  foilage  of  the  trees — and,  yes, 
his  father  and  mother  themselves  were 
standing  by  the  small  tent !  The  shock 
and  the  dizzy  precipice  before  and 
below  him  were  too  much  for  the 
exhausted  boy.  With  a  wild  cry  he 
reeled,  and  would  have  fallen  to  the 
earth  had  not  his  companion  caught 
him  in  his  arms  and  borne  him  into  the 
jungle. 

In  the  camp,  too,  the  long  afternoon 
wore  slowly  away  and  the  mountain 


peaks  began  to  throw  their  shadows 
towards  the  east.  Having  completed 
the  work  of  the  day,  Mr.  Stillwell  was 
about  to  leave  his  office  when  the 
bissoy  again  approached.  He  was 
attended  this  time  by  a  dozen  stalwart 
mountaineers  armed  with  bows  and 
arrows.  Stationing  these  a  half  dozen 
yards  from  the  tent,  he  approached  with 
the  customary  salaam  and  took  up  a 
position  before  the  table. 

“  Well?”  queried  Mr.  Stillwell. 

“  Savaraman  done  brought  petition,” 
replied  the  bissoy  with  unmoved 
features  ;  “  Poor  savara  people  are 

crushed  to  earth.  The  Company  wrings 
neck.  We  no  able  to  bear.  Remission 
want.  See  !  ”  and  he  turned  towards  the 
dusky  crowd  behind  him  and  waved  his 
hand.  At  the  signal  a  thousand  axes 
glittered  in  the  air,  and  a  thousand 
bows  twanged.  His  hand  fell — the  axes 
disappeared,  and  the  dusky  forms  were 
again  transformed  into  statues. 

“Where  is  the  petition?”  asked  Mr. 
Stillwell,  apparently  unmoved. 

“Remission  want,”  proceeded  the 
bissoy,  not  heeding  the  question.  “  How 
much  want  ?  All.” 

“  Where  is  the  petition  ?  ”  again 
demanded  Mr.  Stillwell. 

“  Here  got.  Will  show.  Come,” 
replied  the  bissoy  pointing  out  of  the 
tent. 

Mr.  Stillwell  was  puzzled.  “What 
does  the  fellow  mean  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  Come,”  repeated  the  mountaineer  ; 
“  will  show  petition.”  He  moved  slowly 
out  of  the  tent  and  turned  towards  the 
mountain  towering  above  the  encamp¬ 
ment. 

Mi'.  Stillwell  hesitated  a  moment ; 
then  rose  and  followed  the  bissoy  from 
the  tent.  To  show  any  sign  of  fear 
would,  he  knew,  place  him  at  a  serious 
disadvantage.  At  the  same  moment 


his  wife,  thinking  that  the  office  work 
must  be  about  at  an  end,  emerged  from 
her  tent  and  came  towards  the  group, 
leading  Arthur  by  the  hand.  She  joined 
her  husband  just  as  he  turned  at  the 
bissoy’s  side  to  look  at  the  mountain. 

Directly  above  the  encampment  the 
long  wooded  slope  of  the  hills  ended 
abruptly  in  a  rocky  cliff  that  presented 
to  the  eye  a  sheer  perpendicular  preci¬ 
pice  of  eight  hundred  or  a  thousand  feet 
in  height.  Its  summit  seemed  to  form 
a  ledge. 

“  Look,”  cried  the  bissoy  triumph¬ 
antly,  lifting  his  hand ;  “  look,  there 
savaraman’s  petition  !  ” 

One  of  the  hillsmen  behind  gave  a  long 
shrill  whistle. 

Every  eye  was  now  turned  upon  the 
ledge.  A  shiver  ran  through  Mrs.  Still¬ 
well,  and  she  grasped  her  husband’s  arm 
tightly.  Together  they  directed  their 
gaze  towards  the  spot  indicated  by  the 
mountaineer.  Two  forms  advanced  to 
the  dizzy  edge  of  the  cliff.  One  was 
evidently  a  hillsman.  The  other  was — 
their  lost  boy,  Irving  !  He  stretched 
out  his  arms  towards  them,  and  down 
the  rocky  face  of  the  mountain  there 
floated  the  echo  of  a  cry. 

“  Father,  father  !  Save  me!” 

With  a  shriek  Mrs.  Stillwell  swooned 
in  her  husband’s  arms. 

“  My  boy  !  My  darling  boy  !  ”  cried 
the  overjoyed  father.  But  as  the  full 
meaning  of  the  apparition  dawned  upon 
him,  he  turned  deathly  pale. 

“  To-morrow  ere  the  sun  is  two  hours 
in  the  sky,  I  and  my  people  again  com¬ 
ing,”  said  the  bissoy,  turning  away. 
Before  Mr.  Stillwell  could  collect  his 
thoughts  for  a  reply,  the  mountain  chief 
had  passed  out  of  sight  among  his  men, 
who,  without  a  sound,  rapidly  disap¬ 
peared  in  the  now  shaded  jungle. 

(To  be  continued.) 


SPORTS  OF  THE  PLAYGROUND. 

By  a  Referee,  Author  of  “ Footnotes  on  Football ,”  etc. 


SOME  boys  seem  never  to  know  what  to 
do  with  themselves  in  the  playground. 
I  suppose  I  was  extremely  fortunate,  for  at 
every  school  I  went  to  there  was  always 
something  going  on  in  line  weather  in  which 
all  could  join,  and  in  which  it  was  a  point 
of  honour  for  all,  little  and  big,  to  have  a 
hand. 

The  game  I  liked  best  was  Chevy,  or,  as 
it  is  sometimes  called,  Prisoners’  Base,  in 
which,  at  the  beginning  at  least,  the  an¬ 
tagonists  were  fairly  matched.  The  two 
best  runners  in  the  school,  or  two  who  were 
as  equal  as  possible,  would  first  of  all  choose 
sides,  so  that  the  school  was  divided  into 
two  parties  of  equal  strength.  Then  at 
one  end  of  the  playground  was  a  line  drawn 
along  its  whole  length,  about  eight  feet 
from  the  wall  or  fence.  From  the  centre  of 
this  line  to  the  wall  another  line  was  drawn, 
and  in  this  way  we  got  our  bases.  At  the 
opposite  end  of  the  ground  a  line  was  drawn 
across  each  corner,  and  the  triangles  so 
formed  were  the  prisons.  Our  prison  was 
opposite  to  the  enemy’s  base,  while  the 
enemy’s  prison  was  opposite  to  our  base. 
By  this  arrangement  the  would-be  rescuers 
of  the  prisoners  had  to  run  diagonally  across 
the  ground.  In  some  schools  the  bases  are 
drawn  so  as  to  stand  out  from  the  end  of 
the  ground,  and  leave  an  open  space  on 
three  of  their  sides,  and  the  prisons  are 
about  three-quarters  of  the  way  down,  so 


that  the  rescuers  can  approach  on  three  of 
their  sides.  At  one  school  I  was  at  tho 
prisons  were  two  large  elms  in  the  corners 
of  the  ground,  which  the  prisoners  had  to 
touch  at  the  time  they  were  released.  All 
being  ready,  one  of  the  youngsters  from 
the  side  that  had  first  choice,  was  sent  out 
by  his  captain  into  the  centre  of  the  play¬ 
ground  to  cry  Chevy  !  ”  One  of  the  other 
side,  say  ours,  then  set  off  in  pursuit  and 
tried  to  touch  him  before  he  got  back  to  his 
base.  One  of  the  other  side  then  started 
after  our  man  to  touch  him  before  he  touched 
the  chevy.  One  of  ours  then  started  off 
after  him,  and  so  on  until  nearly  all  the 
sides  were  out,  each  in  pursuit  of  a  particu¬ 
lar  foe,  and  each  endeavouring  at  the  same 
time  to  escape  from  his  particular  pursuer. 
Should  he  touch  his  enemy  before  his 
following  enemy  touched  him,  his  pursuer 
had  to  make  the  best  of  his  way  back,  for 
the  break  in  the  chain  rendered  things 
awkward  for  the  pursued  who  had  no  one 
to  pursue.  When  a  player  was  touched, 
he  had  to  go  to  prison  and  wait  till  he  was 
released  by  one  of  his  own  side  running 
out  from  the  base  and  touching  his  hand. 

A  special  watch  was  kept  on  these  rescuers 
by  their  opponents,  who  endeavoured  to  cut 
them  off  and  make  them  prisoners.  The 
first  prisoner  would  keep  his  foot  in  the 
prison,  the  second  would  hold  his  hand  and 
reach  out,  the  third  held  his  hand,  and  so 


on,  so  that  the  distance  between  the 
prisoners  and  their  friends  was  diminished 
with  each  capture.  When  a  prisoner  was 
released,  he,  like  his  rescuer,  ran  back  to 
his  base,  and  became,  in  his  turn,  a  rescuer 
of  prisoners,  or  a  prison  guard  to  cut  off 
attempted  rescuers.  The  prisoners  were 
brought  back  in  the  order  of  their  capture. 
And  the  game  ended,  when  it  did  end, 
either  by  the  side  being  all  put  in  prison, 
or  by  their  accidentally  leaving  their  base 
without  an  occupant,  when  the  other  side 
would  run  in  and  “  crown  ”  it. 

A  busy,  bustling  game  is  Chevy  when 
played  loyally.  The  name  of  the  pursued 
was  shouted  by  the  pursuer  as  he  left  the 
base,  so  that  all  the  minor  dodgery  of  pre¬ 
tending  to  do  one  thing  in  order  to  do 
another  was  prevented. 

Until  the  pursuers  were  released,  no  fresh 
“chevy”  could  be  started,  so  that  matters 
were  much  simplified  as  the  game  progressed. 
The  plan  we  found  pay  best  for  releasing 
prisoners  was  to  start  three  or  four  rescuers 
together,  and  let  those  who  got  away  best 
go  on,  while  the  others  returned  to  their 
base.  In  this  .way  the  opposite  side  were 
kept  in  a  state  of  hesitation  until  the  very 
last  moment. 

Another  game  we  used  to  play  in  colder 
weather,  was  Warning.  One  of  the  boys 
would  sally  forth  from  a  corner  with  his 
hands  clasped  in  front  of  him,  and  endea- 
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vour  to  touch  one 
of  the  boys  with¬ 
out  unclasping  his 
hands.  If  he  un- 
clasped  his  hands 
he  was  driven 
back  to  his  lair. 
If  he  touched  one, 
he  ran  back  ac¬ 
companied  by  his 
victim,  and  then 
these  two,  catch¬ 
ing  hold  of  each 
other’s  inner 
hands,  but  having 
the  outside  ones 
free,  would  come 
out  after  shouting 
“Warning”  and 
try  to  make  an¬ 
other  capture. 

If  they  broke 
hands,  or  were 
broken  by  some 
one  rushing  be¬ 
tween  them,  they 
had  to  run  back 
home  ;  if  they 
succeeded  in 
touching  one  of 
the  crowd  he  had 
to  go  back  with 
them.  Then  the 
three,  holding 
each  other’s  hands, 
with  the  two  out¬ 
side  ones  free  as 
before,  would 
come  out  to  try 
what  they  could 
catch.  And  so  on 
the  Warning  line 
would  increase  un¬ 
til  it  stretched  al¬ 
most  across  the 
ground,  and  the 
only  escape  was 
charging  through 
and  breaking  it. 
To  stop  this  break¬ 
ing,  the  line  was 
made  up  of  weak 
and  strong  boys 
wellmixed,  so  that 
no  weak  place 
was  left  that  could 
be  avoided.  I 
have  seen  a  Warn¬ 
ing  line  of  sixty 
boys,  and  rare  fun 
it  was  dodging 
round  them,  and 
escaping  from 
their  attempts  to 
work  together. 

Warning  is,  of 
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What  is  it? — (brawn  for  the  “B.O.P.”  by  Harris  Brawn.) 


course,  merely 
Touch  made  com¬ 
plicated  ;  but  it 
wTould  never  do  to 
reduce  all  games 
to  their  common 
denominator.  The 
developments  of 
Touch  are  many. 
We  used  to  play 
Cross  Touch,  in 
which  the  player 
crossing  between 
the  chaser  and  the 
chased  had  to  be 
pursued  in  his 
stead.  This  was 
an  excellent  game. 
No  one  boy  could 
be  run  after  all 
the  time,  so  that 
partisanship,  or 
the  reverse,  was 
impossible;  as 
soon  as  a  boy  gave 
signs  of  tiring,  a 
friend  would  cross 
and  take  off  the 
pursuit.  If  the 
friend  ran  much 
faster  than  the 
chaser,  the  gap 
would  prove  too 
tempting  for  an¬ 
other  boy  to  resist, 
and  he  in  turn 
w  o  u  1  d  r  u  !i 
through,  and  be 
run  after.  At 
last,  “Tig,”  as  we 
used  to  call  the 
pursuer,  would 
manage  to  touch 
one  of  the  crossers, 
probably  as  he 
dodged  just  after 
he  had  passed 
through ;  and  then 
the  boy  so  touched 
became  the  ‘ 1  Tig.  ” 
Touch-wood  we 
played,  in  which  a 
player  could  not 
be  touched  by 
“Tig”  as  long  as 
his  hand  was  on 
wood;  and  we 
tried  Touch-iron, 
Touch-paint,  and 
ma[ny  absurd 
Touches  invented 
on  the  spur  of  the 
moment.  These 
were,  however,  not 
set  games. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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EDRIC  THE  NORSEMAN: 

A  TALE  OF  DISCOVERY  AND  HEROISM. 

By  J.  F.  Hodgetts, 

Late  Professor  and  Crown  Examiner  at  Moscow,  Author  of  “ Harold ,  the  Boy-Earl “Ivan  Dobroff,”  “  Kormalc  the  Viking,"  etc.,  etc. 

CHAPTER  VI. — A  BATTLE. 


“Then  a  strange  fire  sprang  up  upon  the  altar-stone  before  the  three  weird  fij 


“  TT otv  dark  it  is  !  ”  quoth  Ingvar.  “  I 
jQ.  can’t  see  my  hand  before  me,  and 
were  it  not  for  vengeance  upon  Sigvald, 
Leif,  and  the  foul  urchin  Edric,  I  should 
■regret  our  having  left  the  town.  But, 
ah !  revenge  is  sweet !  and  when  I  think 
how  Thassi  has  to  suffer,  far  away  in 
exile,  it  nerves  my  heart  to  any  danger, 
any  suffering.  Father  of  High  Valhalla ! 
what  was  that  1  ” 


This  question  was  the  result  of  a 
flash  of  lightning,  which  seemed  to 
bathe  floor  and  roof  and  walls  of  that 
vast  hall  in  liquid  fire.  The  sudden 
light  revealed  three  upright  stones 
against  the  western  wall,  just  where 
the  dais  would  be  situated  in  an  ordinary 
home.  These  stones  the  friends  had 
often  seen  before,  but  now  on  each  of 
I  them  was  seated,  as  on  a  mighty 


pedestal,  a  female  figure,  robed  in  spot¬ 
less  white.  Each  held  a  distaff'  in  her 
hand.  One  pointed  with  her  distaff 
straight  before  her.  The  centre  figure 
seemed  engaged  in  winding  yarn  around 
her  distaff ;  that  of  the  other  was  quite 
full  of  yarn,  and  it  was  pointed  back¬ 
wards — straight  behind  her. 

“The  No  ms  [Fates]  themselves!"' 
cried  Ingvar,  nothing  daunted.  “  Dread 
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sisters,  I  fear  you  not ;  but  I  will  sacri¬ 
fice  my  life  and  all  I  liave  to  gain 
revenge  !  Teacli  me — oh,  teach  me  what 
to  do  !  ” 

Then  a  strange  fire  sprang  up  upon 
the  altar-stone  before  these  three  weird 
figures,  casting  upon  them  a  strange 
bluish  tinge  the  colour  of  the  flame. 

They  were  tall  women,  of  surpassing- 
beauty,  but  of  a  cold  and  statue-like 
appearance,  and  but  for  the  flashing  of 
their  eyes  and  movement  of  their  lips 
one  would  have  thought  them  carved 
from  the  very  rock  which  formed  their 
pedestals. 

As  Ingvar  and  his  three  companions 
gazed  watching  to  see  what  might  result 
from  his  undaunted  mode  of  asking 
their  advice,  the  lips  of  her  whose 
distaff  pointed  backwards  were  seen 
to  move,  and  she  was  heard  to  chant 
in  a  clear,  sweet  voice  the  following- 
words  : 

“  The  fate  of  thy  father  belongs  to  the  past. 

He  fled  from  his  dwelling,  but  fate  followed  fast. 

And  Thassi  has  breathed  as  an  exile  his  last.” 

“  Then,” .  said  Ingvar,  “  Eirik,  Leif, 
Thorward,  Sigvald — ay,  and  the  urchin 
Edric  too  ! — shall  bitterly  repent  their 
deed.  Norn  of  the  Past,  Dread  Urclar, 
I  thank  thee  !  Now,  sweet  Yerdancli,  I 
ask  thee  as  to  present  action.  What 
must  I  do  ?  ” 

Then  the  centre  maiden,  still  twining 
her  yarn  ever  about  and  round  her 
distaff,  sang  rapidly,  in  time  -with  the 
motion  of  her  hand — 

Ride  onwards  if  vengeance  alone  thou  wouldst 
gain. 

Thy  foes  are  now  met,  and  exult  in  thy  pain  ! 

They  are  all  at  thy  mercy,  and  soon  could  be  slain.” 

“  For  this  reply  I  vow  to  thee  a  golden 
bracelet  thicker  than  my  arm  !  But 
now  I  ask  the  awful  Skuld  a  question. 
Shall  I  succeed  in  slaying  Leif,  Thor¬ 
ward,  Eirik,  and  the  boy  ?  ” 

Then  answered  the  third  figure,  point¬ 
ing  forward  with  her  distaff  hare  of 
yarn— 

“  The  future  is  murky,  enveloped  in  gloom  ! 

I  see  thy  plan  budding— X  see  not  its  bloom. 

Ride  onwards— to-morrow  is  presaging  doom  !  ” 

“Ha!”  exclaimed  Ingvar;  “that  I 
cannot  understand.  Does  it  mean  my 
doom  or  that  of  my  foes  ?  I  will  believe 
the  latter,  for  the  other  Norns  have 
both  led  up  to  it.  Fair  ladies,  I  lay  at 
the  foot  of  the  altar  three  massive 
golden  arm-rings,  one  for  each.  To¬ 
morrow,  if  successful,  I  return  to  this 
place  with  the  mighty  bracelet  which 
I  promised  Verdandi.  One  question 
more.” 

But  the  ghostly  light  that  burned 
upon  the  altar-stone  went  out,  and 
darkness  reigned  once  more — a  dark¬ 
ness,  too,  that  seemed  more  dense  than 
ever.  Suddenly  a  fearful  flash  made 
the  whole  hall  as  clear  as  day,  and  so 
revealed  the  upright  stones  all  empty. 
The  female  priestesses  who  played  the 
part  of  Norns  had  vanished,  but  the 
bracelets  too  were  gone  ! 

*  41  *  * 

T  ery  late  at  night,  wet  through  and 
tired  out  with  rapid  running  through 
the  mud  and  mire,  Edric,  Osric,  and 
Nils  reached  Greendale.  They  had 
scarce  been  missed  in  the  vast  bustle 
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of  the  festival.  The  men  of  rank  were 
sleeping  on  the  great  hall  floor,  the 
women  were  in  bower,  the  servitors 
and  soldiers  were  provided  for  in 
various  barns  and  outhouses,  some 
even  sleeping  in  the  open  air,  wrapped 
in  their  fur- lined  mantles  and  despising 
wet  and  cold.  These  men,  from  three 
long  days’  carousing,  were  not  vigilant ; 
they  should  have  watched,  but  needed 
watching  now  as  much  as  those  they 
were  supposed  to  guard. 

Stepping  as  lightly  as  they  could  over 
the  sleeping  warriors,  the  boys  at  last 
reached  the  grand  hall  itself.  Here 
Edric,  by  the  light  that  glowed  from  the 
faint  embers  of  the  failing  fire  in  the 
centre  of  the  hall,  picked  out  his  old 
friend  Thorward,  and  kneeling  on  the 
floor  beside  him  began  to  shake  him, 
gently  at  first  but  then  more  roughly, 
till  at  last  he  woke  him. 

“  Thorward,”  he  cried,  “  rouse  up  ;  I 
have  important  news  for  thee.  Bouse 
up,  I  say.  The  pagans  are  upon  us. 
The  Norns  have  urged  them  on.  There 
will  be  bloodshed  soon.  Awake,  I  say, 
awake  !  ” 

“Haloa,  Freydisa  !  What’s  the  matter? 
— Yes,  I  know,  pagans,  indeed.  Thou  art 
a  pagan  still  at  heart,  I  fear,  Freydisa  ! 
I  like  it  not ;  thou  art  not  a  true  Chris¬ 
tian.” 

“  It  is  I,  thy  playmate,  as  thou  once 
didst  call  me,  Edric — little  Edric.  Thor¬ 
ward  Thorward  !  Rouse  thee  !  ” 

“  Well,  what  a  clatter  !  What  is  now 
the  matter — what,  Edric  !  Did  I  not 
say  truly,  ‘  Ill  weeds  never  fade  ’  1  Here 
art  thou  back  again.  But  ware  thy 
father,  boy  ;  he  is  very  wrath,  as  soon  thy 
hide  will  know  !  ” 

“  Oh  never  mind  my  hide  ;  come  thou 
with  me  to  him.  There  are  important 
matters  to  discuss.  Get  up,  man  !  Come 
with  me  !  ” 

The  warrior  arose,  and,  striding  with 
the  boy,  went  to  the  lower  entrance, 
where  Edric  bade  him  wait,  as  warriors 
were  not  allowed  to  enter  in  the  night ; 
their  place  was  in  the  hall.  But  Edric 
entered,  and  soon  roused  his  father,  who' 
sprang  lightly  up,  awakened  by  his 
touch. 

“  How  now  !  What  warrior  dares 
intrude  upon  the  bower  ?  What,  Edric  ! 
Where  hast  thou  been  lurking  ?  Where 
are  the  other  boys  ?  ” 

“  All  safe,  dear  father  ;  rise  and  arm 
thee  quickly,  I  will  tell  thee  all  about 
it.  Let  us  rouse  Leif  and  Eirik.  Thor¬ 
ward  I  have  roused.  The  foe  is  on  us  ; 
arm  thyself,  my  father  !  ” 

“  But  why  ?  What  foe  is  on  us  ? 
Wherefore  should  I  arm  ?  Where  hast 
thou  been  ?  Out  with  it  ?  ” 

“When  we  are  all  together  I  will  tell 
thee.  Where  is  Eirik  ? — Where  is  Leif  ?  ” 

All  this  time  Sigvald  was  dressing 
quickly.  His  wife  arose  and  helped  him 
arm  himself.  She  was  delighted  that 
her  darling  boy  had  reappeared,  but  she 
had  not  been  so  uneasy  as  his  father. 
She  thought  he  must  have  taken  refuge 
somewhere  from  the  storm,  and  felt 
quite  sure  he  would  arrive  in  time  as 
sound  and  well  as  ever. 

Hearing  from  his  mother  where  old 
Eirik  lay,  and  where  to  find  Leif  Erik- 
son,  Edric  slipped  oil'  and  roused 
those  doughty  warriors.  Then  he 
brought  them  to  his  father  with  Thor¬ 
ward,  and  thus  he  told  his  tale  : — 


“  I  wanted  very  much  to  see  how,  in 
the  pagan  temnle,  the  priests  prepared 
their  answers  tor  the  people,  and  as  I 
know  these  gods  are  really  none  at  all, 
but  fabled  deities  invented  by  the 
priests,  I  did  not  feel  afraid  to  go  with 
Osric  and  my  little  shipmate  Nils  to 
watch  and  see  how  all  their  Galdra 
[magic  used  by  the  Northern  priests] 
was  produced.  We  crept  into  the 
temple-house  beyond  the  grove  of  Bal- 
dur  and  the  Norns — ” 

“  Why,”  said  his  father,  “  that  is  five 
miles  oif !  ” 

“I  know  it,  father.  Well,  we  found 
the  priests  all  busy  with  great  prepara¬ 
tions.  They  poured  some  spirit  in  a 
metal  dish  which  fitted  in  the  hollow  of 
the  sacrificial  stone.  Then  they  secured 
the  door,  but  we  were  well  inside  and 
hidden  in  the  arras.  Then  they  fetched 
1  hree  women  dressed  in  snow-white 
mantles,  and  told  them  what  to  say  to 
make  the  son  of  Thassi  fall  upon  my 
father  and  slay  him,  with  Yarl  Eirik, 
Leif  Erikson,  and  Thorward.  Then  the 
rain  came  down,  and  Ingvar  with  three 
friends  came  in  and  asked  three  ques¬ 
tions.  The  lightning  played  about,  and 
showed  these  men  the  women  dressed 
as  Norns  perched  up  on  the  doom-stones 
of  the  temple,  up  which  they  had  climbed 
by  means  of  ladders,  which  the  priests, 
then  removed.  The  lightning  made  it 
very  pretty,  but  as  I  thought  thou 
shouldst  be  warned  in  time  we  came 
away,  and  did  not  wait  to  see  the  end. 
They  must  he  here  anon.  But  do  not 
rouse  the  train.  Ingvar  .would  find  out 
we  are  ready,  and  then  not  come,  and 
thou  wouldst  never  catch  .him,  which 
would  he  a  thousand  pities.” 

“  Dost  thou  remember  how  they 
meant  to  come  ?  ” 

“  Ay,  my  father,  from  the  Reykiavik 
road.  They  think  to  catch  thee  un¬ 
awares.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  But  I  knew  better  ! 
Catch  thee  unawares  !  A  pretty  thing, 
forsooth  !  Now  I  shall  show  them  which 
gods  are  the  best — those  which  send 
people  into  certain  doom,  or  He  who 
sends  a  boy  to  warn  the  prey  and  make 
the  murderers’  plots  of  no  avail  !  This 
way,  father  !  ” 

And  the  boy  now  led  the  men  forth 
from  the  hall  into  the  wide  and  culti¬ 
vated  valley,  which  they  must  traverse 
before  they  reached  the  town  of  Bey¬ 
kiavik.  Half  way  upon  the  road  there 
was  a  clump  of  old  and  stalwart  fir- 
trees,  and  here  the  warriors  resolved  to 
stop  and  wait  the  murderers  ap¬ 
proach. 

They  had  not  been  a  full  half  hour 
there  before  Ingvar,  the  son  of  Thassi, 
approached  the  spot,  and  soon  came 
near  enough  to  be  accosted  by  the 
warriors.  With  Ingvar  were  three 
other  men,  so  that  the  two  small  parties 
were  tolerably  matched. 

When  Sigvald  saw  their  numbers 
were  not  great  he  left  the  cover  of  the 
wood,  accompanied  by  Leif,  Eirik,  Thor¬ 
ward,  and  Edric,  and  stood  before  the 
four  new-comers  in  their  path.  But  soon 
he  felt  that  he  had  not  been  wise,  for  at 
a  little  distance  he  could  see  the  glim¬ 
mer  of  the  heads  of  weapons  in  the 
morning  dawn. 

“  Run,  Edric,  waken  others  of  the 
train  and  bring  them  up,  while  I  hold 
parley  with  these  fellows  '  ” 

So  Edric  ran,  and  soon  had  reached 
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the  house,  where  lie  found  all  in  great 
excitement,  Freydisa,  having  learnt 
how  matters  stood  from  Edric’s  mother, 
had  called  the  warriors  from  their  sleep 
to  arms,  and  when  the  boy  returned  to 
the  great  hall  they  were  all  ready  to 
repel  a  foe  or  march  to  an  attack. 

Meanwhile  Yarl  Eirik,  with  his  sons 
and  Thorward,  spread  full  across  the 
path,  and  Sigvald  spoke  : 

“  I  do  not  ask  ye,  nithings  [scoundrels] 
that  ye  are,  what  ye  require  in  a  night 
— or  rather  morning — visit.  I  know  ye 
come  to  have  revenge  on  me  for  having 
stopped  a  foul  and  impious  murder. 
Well,  take  your  vengeance  !  We  are 
here  !  Come  on  !  ” 

Ingvar  never  spoke,  but,  stepping 
forwards,  aimed  so  shrewd  and  swift 
a  blow  with  his  tremendous  axe  that 
had  it  reached  the  head  of  Sigvald  he 
never  had  fought  more.  But  he  was 
very  strong,  and  more  expert  with 
weapons  than  any  man  in  Iceland. 
Before  the  blow  cculd  fall  his  battle- 
axe  was  aimed  in  such  a  way  as  to  cut 
horizontally,  while  Ingvar’s  axe  was 
made  to  cut  right  down  ;  a  perpendicu¬ 
lar  and  crashing  kind  of  blow  it  was. 
But  ere  it  lighted  upon  Sigvald’s  helm 
that  warrior  sprang  lightly  on  one  side, 
dealing  a  fearful  cut  at  Ingvar’s  head, 
which  caught  him  sideways,  cleaving 
his  helmet  rings,  and  gashing  through 
his  cheek.  He  fell  down,  stunned  and 
bleeding. 

Thorward,  Leif,  and  Eirik  made  short 
work  of  those  before  them.  They  were 
three  well  accomplished  warriors,  and 
though  their  foes  were  no  mean  com¬ 
batants  the  victory  was  soon  with  Eirik 
and  his  sons. 

But  as  the  morning  sun  obtained 
more  power  the  friends  could  see  the 
numbers  of  the  approaching  foe.  They 
then  withdrew  within  the  shelter  of  the 
trees,  and,  standing  back  to  back,  the 
four  faced  their  opponents,  who  now- 
attacked  them  with  their  javelins  upon 
all  sides.  But  these  were  either  caught 
upon  the  shields,  cut  deftly  with  the 
sword,  or  else  stuck  quivering  in  the 
trees  behind  which  Eirik  and  his  friends 
had  fortified  themselves. 

They  came  in  angry  haste,  some 
twenty  men  or  more,  friends  and  allies 
of  Thassi’s,  all  burning  to  avenge  Ins 
exile  and  Ingvar’s  recent  fall,  but  they 
were  not  in  time,  for  ere  they  could  sur¬ 
round  the  wood  at  such  close  quarters 
as  to  use  their  battle-axes,  their  turn 
had  come  to  act  on  the  defensive,  for 
Sigvald’s  household  with  his  guests  and 
all  their  trains  of  champions,  a  force  a 
hundred  strong,  came  up,  led  on  by 
Thorfirm  “the  accomplished.” 

This  warrior  had  taken  the  supreme 
command,  and  with  young  Edric  acting 
as  a  guide,  had  brought  the  band  in 
safety  to  the  trees  just  in  the  nick  of 
time. 

Then  there  was  hurry  and  despatch. 
The  friends  of  Ingvar  sought  to  fly,  but 
no !  Thorward,  with  Edric  and  his 
sons,  now  issued  from  the  wood,  and 
coolly  barred  the  way  until  their  friends 
were  near  enough  to  ply  their  battle- 
axes. 

It  is  a  truthful  picture  of  those  war¬ 
like  times,  such  meetings  on  the  little 
island  were  not  infrequent  in  the  year  of 
grace  one  thousand,  and  in  the  saga 
whence  this  tale  is  drawn,  we  learn 
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that  nearly  all  of  Ingvar’s  men  were 
“  laid  asleep,”  that  is  to  say,  were  slain. 
Three  escaped  whole  to  tell  the  tale, 
four  were  made  prisoners,  the  others 
all  were  killed. 

The  promptitude  of  little  Edric  won 
him  praise  all  round  the  island.  He 
was  admitted,  notwithstanding  his  ex¬ 
treme  youth,  into  his  father’s  band  by 
full  consent  of  the  assembled  warriors, 
when  they  returned  to  Greendale. 

The  morning  after  the  return,  which 
to  the  great  delight  of  all  concerned, 
was  without  the  loss  on  Sigvald’s  side  of 
even  a  single  champion  (so  well  had 
Thorfinn  showed  his  generalship),  there 
was  so  be  a  meeting  of  the  chiefs  to 
canvass  which  might  be  the  best  for 
Iceland,  to  make  the  Christian  faith 
the  ruling  creed,  or  to  permit  the  pagan 
priests  still  to  continue  practising  their 
rites. 

Theconclavewasassembled.*  Speeches 
then  were  made  both  by  the  “  pontiff 
chieftains  ”  on  the  one  hand,  and  by 
the  Christian  missionaries,  Yalto  and 
Gizur,  in  favour  of  the  pagan  and  Chris¬ 
tian  creeds  respectively.  As  the  eldest 
of  the  pontiff  chieftains,  Eirik  gave  his 
opinion  first.  In  a  long  oration  he 
stated  that  his  opinion  was  that  each 
man  should  have  a  right  to  his  own 
views,  and  that  whether  he  believed  in 
Christianity  or  Valhalla,  it  did  not  mat¬ 
ter  so  long  as  he  did  his  duty.  “  But,”  he 
said,  “  I  foresee  one  thing,  namely,  that 
all  things  are  changing,  therefore 
religion  itself  may  change.  It  has  been 
said  that  at  the  end  of  the  world  the 
monsters,  the  sons-of  Loke,  shall  burst 
their  bonds,  and  destroy  this  earth 
and  yonder  heaven,  and  then  shall 
come  a  brighter  heaven  and  a  better 
earth,  and  those  shall  never  pass 
away.  Then  shall  men  know  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  the  gods,  and  shall  be  braver 
that  they  are  much  more  holy.  The 
Christians  say  that  now  this  time  is 
near  !  t  Well,  be  it  so,  I  care  not.  I 
am  of  the  olden  time — I  should  not  suit 
a  world  of  new  ideas.  I  am  a  child  of 
Odin.” 

There  was  great  applause  amongst 
the  pagan  part  of  the  assembly.  Swords 
beat  against  the  bucklers  m  a  way  that 
showed  how  strong  the  pagan  feeling 
was  within  the  breasts  of  those  who 
heard  him  speak.  Then  he  continued  : 

“  My  head  is  grey.  I  number  over 
threescore  winters.  My  heart  pro¬ 
claims  its  longing  to  reach  the  end 
appointed  and  join  the  brave  above. 
But  the  viking  blood  within  my  veins 
loathes  the  calm  ending  of  a  Christian 
death  !  Never  will  I  lie  down  upon  a 
soft  and  slothful  bed  to  die,  while  black- 
clad  monks  chant  forth  their  howling 
anthems  over  me.  Perish  the  thought  ! 
I  will  depart  borne  by  Valkyriors  from 
the  battle-field  in  time  to  lend  my  sword 
to  Odin  in  the  last  fight.  Yes,  I  will 
fall  in  battle  ;  my  body  with  my  armour 
shall  be  laid  in  a  mighty  mound,  and 
runes  shall  tell  the  wanderers  of  the 
future  where  his  mortal  dust  is  laid 
who  was  true  to  his  father’s  gods  !  ” 

A  storm  of  thunder  was  awakened 
from  the  warriors’  shields,  the  sound  of 
which,  however,  was  drowned  by  a  hol- 


*  See  Mallet’s  “Northern  Antiquities,"  Bolin's 
edition,  p.  632. 

+  It  was  thought  that  the  year  1000  should  witness 
the  end  of  the  world. 


low  roar  that  shook  the  earth  they 
stood  on,  and,  with  a  mighty  crash,  the 
summit  of  a  little  hill  hard  by  sent 
forth  a  frightful  jet  of  steam  so  power¬ 
ful  as  to  bear  with  it  to  the  skies  frag¬ 
ments  of  rock,  huge  blocks  of  hardened 
lava,  and  quite  a  storm  of  smaller  stones 
and  pebbles,  which,  falling  from  the 
height  to  which  they  had  been  flung, 
came  down  again  like  some  unearthly 
hail.  The  boiling,  seething  lava  down 
below  cast  a  red  glare  upon  the  rising- 
steam,  making  it  look  like  flame,  and 
then,  upheaved  from  its  mysterious 
cauldron,  it  overflowed  the  sides  of  the 
small  hill  whose  summit  had  been  burst 
asunder,  and  slowly  rolled  down  towards 
the  “Ting,”  or  meeting. 

“Now,”  said  old  Eirik,  “we  shall  try 
the  faith  that  each  of  our  two  parties 
has  professed.  Lo  !  I  remain.  If  Odin 
wants  his  champions,  we  are  ready  ! 
And  if  the  Christians’  God  will  save 
His  followers,  now  let  Him  show  his 
power  !  ” 

Scarce  was  this  sentence  uttered, 
when  the  flow  of  rolling  lava  ceased  to 
rush  with  so  much  violence.  The  chilly 
north-east  wind  appeared  to  check  it, 
for  it  cooled,  congealed,  and,  though  in¬ 
tensely  hot,  it  did  not  glow  like  waves 
of  red-hot  iron  melted  to  an  almost 
fluid  state  ! 

Eirik  stood  still  upon  his  stone,  as 
did  the  other  chieftains ;  some  of  the 
people  fled  in  terror,  but  most  remained 
to  see  what  would  result  from  this 
strange  sight. 

The  eruption  was  so  sudden  and  so 
unexpected  that  most  of  those  who 
stayed  were  touched  with  awe.  But 
Eirik,  standing  proudly  on  his  stone, 
exclaimed  : — 

“Friends.  It  is  clear  Odin  and  Thor 
are  wrathful  at  the  foul  attack  upon 
their  altars  made  by  these  Christian 
priests.  No  wonder  !  I  do  not  blame 
their  rage  !  How  they  can  tamely  bear 
the  insults  of  the  Christians  I  cannot 
understand.  They  stayed  the  torrent 
out  of  consideration  for  their  wor¬ 
shippers,  who  are  so  numerous,  but  they 
are  very  wrath,  or  they  would  not  have' 
shown  this  prodigy  !  ” 

“Then,”  exclaimed  Yalto  (Hj  alto),  “if' 
such  were  the  case,  why  were  they 
angry  sixty  years  ago,  when  none  but 
worshippers  of  Thor  and  Odin  lived 
on  the  island,  and  yet  the  very  lava 
upon  which  we  stand  was  then  a  rolling 
sea  of  red-hot  stuff  like  what  Ave  saw 
just  now?  No,  friends,  this  is  but  sent 
to  shoAv  liOAvthe  great  God  the  Christians 
worship  controls  the  fiercest  elements, 
though  He  Himself  when  shown  in  flesh 
on  earth  was  gentle  as  a  child.  I  see 
the  hand  of  Heaven  here,  but  thus  I 
read  the  message — God  is  love,  and  wills, 
not  that  a  single  one  of  these  poor- 
heathens  should  be  lost  !  ”* 

Then  said  Gizur :  “These  terrible 
displays  of  God’s  almighty  power  are 
used  by  those  who  call  on  Odin  to 
impose  on  the  unwary.  I  heard  from 
yonder  boys  that  when  they  rested  in 
the  temple-house  of  Baldur  during  the 
storm  that  raged  some  weeks  ago,  they 
saw  the  juggling  of  the  pagan  priests. 
They  saw  the  women  dressed  as  god¬ 
desses  prepared  to  play  a  part.  The 


*  The  incident  of  the  volcanic  eruption,  and  the 
questions  of  the  wrath  of  the  gods,  are  perfectly, 
historical. 
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boys,  concealed  by  darkness  and  some 
upright  stones,  saw  the  whole  scheme 
of  trickery,  and  have  told  us  what  they 
saw.  This  is  no  trickery,  we  have 
done  nought  to  cause  this  terrible  event, 
but  that  our  God  has  heard  us  is  as  plain 
as  can  be  by  the  stopping  of  the  lava 
ere  it  could  reach  this  place.  Our  God 
is  not  a  god  of  anger  but  of  love  !  ” 
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This  speech  was  received  with  extreme 
good-will ;  even  those  pagans  who 
thought  the  whole  an  accident  were 
touched  by  Gizur’s  words. 

After  a  long  and  rather  stormy  meet¬ 
ing,  the  deputies  from  all  the  twelve 
divisions  of  the  island  gave  their  con¬ 
sent  that  in  each  of  them  a  Christian 
church  should  be  erected.  They  then 


broke  up,  and  went  to  dine  in  Sigvald’s 
hall  together. 

When  they  arrived,  and  Sigvald 
counted  those  who  should  be  present, 
lie  found  that  the  four  prisoners  who 
had  been  taken  in  the  fight  were  no¬ 
where  to  be  found  !  They  had  escaped. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  TRIP  DOWN  THE  THAMES: 

OR,  THE  HOLIDAY  ADVENTURES  OF  FOUR  SCHOOLBOYS. 
By  One  of  the  Party 
part  II. 


They  made  a  grand  show.” 


“  YTow,  then,  my  lads,  let  us  jibe  the 
l.\  mainsail  over,  and  we  will  run  down 
to  Erith,  and  I  propose  we  bring  up  there,” 
said  I,  “  and  have  dinner  comfortably.” 

All  being  agreeable,  we  executed  that 
nautical  manoeuvre,  but  so  suddenly  as  to 
very  nearly  fetch  the  topmast  over  the  side. 

“  I  say,  you  nearly  upset  all  my  cooking 
arrangements,”  cried  Bunn,  looking  up. 
“You  won’t  get  any  dinner  if  you  do  it 
.  again.  ” 

“Those  ‘  taters  ’  smell  lovely,”  observed 
George,  coming  up  from  the  cabin.  I  am 
that  peckish  I  could  almost  eat  a  raw  one.” 

.“If  you  will  kindly  restrain  your  atro¬ 
cious  appetite  a  few  seconds  longer,”  re¬ 
marked  Bunn,  “you  shall  have  something 
good,  but  I  cannot  encourage  any  canniba¬ 
listic  propensities  while  I’m  cook.” 

A  e  soon  ran  down  to  Erith  and  brought 
up  above  the  tower,  close  to  the  picturesque 
old  church,  which  we  admired  exceedingly, 
Frank  wanting  to  sketch  at  once,  and 
Bunn  insisting .  on  having  dinner  served 
lirst,  being  anxious  his  cooking  should  not 
be  spoilt ;  so  we  sat  down  to  a  very  jolly 
:meal  on  deck  (as  it  was  rather  too  warm  in 


the  cabin),  chatting  and  laughing  all  the 
time. 

“I  call  this  prime,”  said  Bunn,  cutting 
into  the  mutton.  “This  beats  Robinson 
Crusoe  hollow,  because  we  have  a  vessel  to 
go  about  in  just  where  we  like,  and  he  had 
to  stick  in  the  island  for  a  long  time.” 

“  Yes,”  remarked  Frank,  “and  we  have 
the  advantage  of  carrying  a  capital  cook  on 
board.  These  potatoes  require  about  half 
an  hour  longer  cooking.  ” 

In  spite  of  their  being  tough,  as  Frank 
said,  dinner  was  enjoyed,  and  when  finished 
we  amused  ourselves  by  sketching,  and 
George  tried  fishing,  but  without  any  suc¬ 
cess. 

“I  suppose  the  cook’s  got  to  do  all  the 
washing  up,”  said  Bunn,  coming  on  deck 
with  the  dirty  plates  in  his  hands. 

“Of  course,  my  dear  fellow,”  said  George, 
who  was  lying  on  his  back  in  the  sun  with 
his  legs  crossed.  “You  undertook  to  do 
all  the  work  for  the  day,  you  know,  and  I 
am  now  having  a  rest,  to  enable  me  to 
undergo  the  fatigue  of  cooking  to-mor¬ 
row.  ” 

“Poor  chap!  you  look  quite  worn  out 


after  the  exertion  of  eating  your  dinner,” 
responded  Bunn. 

“  Well,  boys,  I  think  we  had  better  be 
making  a  start  again,”  I  said,  “  if  we 
intend  getting  any  farther  this  tide.” 

There  was  plenty  of  wind  by  now,  as  a 
good  stiff  breeze  had  sprung  up,  so  we  did 
not  require  our  topsail.  Our  anchor  had 
taken  such  a  firm  hold  that  it  was  as  much 
as  Frank  and  Bunn  could  do  to  get  it  up, 
as  the  Heather  Bell  was  not  fitted  with  a 
winch.  They  succeeded  after  a  hard  tug. 
and  we  stood  merrily  down  the  Rands. 

Presently  Purfleet.  hove  in  sight,  with  its 
prettily- wooded  hill  showing  up  the  white 
hotel  in  the  foreground. 

“  What  a  nice  sketch  that  would  make,” 
I  observed.  “  With  the  training-ship  there 
to  the  right  and  the  sunlight  dancing  on 
the  water  it  is  simply  beautiful.” 

“  Let  me  see,”  said  Bunn,  winking  at 
me,  “  isn’t  there  some  connection  with  this 
place  and  Queen  Elizabeth?” 

“  Yes,”  said  George,  who  caught  at  the 
bait  at  once,  and  being  known  for  the 
shaky  condition  of  his  history  was  glad  of 
an  opportunity  of  shining  on  that  subject. 
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“  I  happen  to  know  all  about  it,  as  one  of 
the  fellows  told  me  previous  to  our  last 
exam.,  and  so  I  gave  them  a  full  account.” 

“  Well,  what  was  it  ?  ”  asked  Frank. 

“  Jackson  told  me,  and  he  said  that  Queen 
Elizabeth,  going  up  that  hill  one  day,  came 
to  a  puddle  of  mud  in  the  road,  and  one  of 
the  courtiers,  I  forget  his  name,  took  oft  his 
jacket  and  put  it  down  for  her  to  walk  on, 
and  after  crossing  the  puddle  she  thanked 
him  and  inquired,  how  were  his  poor  feet, 
and  so  the  place  was  called  Purfleet.” 

“Ho,  ho!  ha,  ha!”  laughed  Bunn. 
“  That’s  good.  If  you  wrote  that  bosh 
down,  you  will  be  in  hot  water  when  we  re¬ 
turn  to  school,  I  know.” 

“Why,  what’s  wrong?”  asked  George, 
looking  surprised. 

“  ‘What’s  wrong?’  Why  it’s  all  wrong ? 
Queen  Bess  came  here  to  review  her  Meet  at 
the  time  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  and  think¬ 
ing  what  a  small  chance  her  vessels  had 
against  the  larger  number  from  Spain,  she 
said,  ‘  Alas,  my  poor  fleet !  ” 

“Yes,  so  the  legend  goes,”  I  remarked  ; 
“  but  the  place  originally  belonged  to  the 
Monastery  of  St.  John  at  Jerusalem,  and 
was  then  called  ‘  Pourte  Flete,’  which,  I 
believe,  was  the  origin  of  its  present  name.” 

“Well,  I’m  right  out  of  that,”  said 
George,  “but  I  can  tell  you  something 
remarkable* about  Hartford,  that  town  in¬ 
shore  on  the  opposite  side,  that  none  of  you 
fellows  know  of,  I  guess.” 

“  What  is  it  ?”  asked  Frank. 

“Why,  the  churchyard  is  higher  than 
its  church-steeple.  ” 

“  How ’s  that  ?  ”  asked  Bunn. 

“The  church  is  built  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hill,  and  the  churchyard  lies  at  the  top.” 

“That’s  one  to  you,  then,”  said  I. 

We  had  the  wind  fair  down  Long  Reach, 
so  eased  off  the  sheets  and  passed  Long 
Reach  Tavern,  where  so  many  of  the  noted 
prize-fights  took  place,  at  a  sharp  pace. 

“  I  find  this  reach  is  about  three  miles 
long,”  said  Bunn,  looking  at  the  chart, 
“  that  accounts  for  its  name.” 

We  soon  ran  down  to  the  picturesque 
village  of  Greenhithe,  with  its  chalk  cut¬ 
tings  and  training-ships.  Ingries  Abbey, 
built  from  the  stones  of  Old  London  Bridge, 
peeping  out  from  among  the  trees,  and  a 
small  fleet  of  yachts  moored  near  the  shore, 
formed  a  pretty  picture,  which  we  all  ad¬ 
mired,  and  promised  ourselves  we  would 
anchor  on  our  return  trip  and  take  some 
sketches,  as  we  had  not  time  to  do  so  now 
and  reach  Gravesend  by  this  tide,  where  we 
had  settled  to  anchor  for  the  night. 

Rounding  Stoneness,  sheets  and  halliards 
were  tightened  up,  enabling  us  to  lay 
through  St.  Clement’s  Reach  ;  and  then, 
noticing  our  dinghy  seemed  to  tow  heavily, 
we  found  she  had  been  leaking  all  day, 
and  was  very  nearly  full,  so  we  hove  to 
while  we  got  her  hoisted  on  the  taffrail 
and  emptied  the  water  out ;  then  the  fore¬ 
sail  was  let  draw,  and  the  Heather  Bell 
was  once  more  on  her  course. 

“  That  is  West  Thurrock  Church  on  the 
Essex  shore,”  said  Bunn,  looking  at  the 
chart. 

“  Yes,  it  is  dedicated  to  St.  Clement,  and 
this  reach  is  called  St.  Clement’s,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  his  having  been  thrown  over¬ 
board  here,  with  an  anchor  fastened  to  his 
neck,  by  the  order  of  Trajan,  the  Roman 
emperor,  because  he  was  a  Christian,”  I 
observed. 

Passing  Broadness  Beacon,  we  came  in 
view  of  Grays,  which  took  its  name  from 
Henry  de  Gray,  whose  family  held  it  for 
many  years,  Richard  i.  having  granted  it 
to  him,  in  1194,  for  his  prowess  in  arms,  as 
an  old  deed  tells  us. 

The  wind  was  fair  down  Northfleet  Hope, 
and  we  were  soon  close  to  Gravesend.  The 
sun  was  getting  low  as  we  stole  down  along 
the  north  shore  with  our  head  canvas 


lowered,  looking  out  for  a  snug  berth  for 
the  night. 

We  soon  found  a  suitable  spot,  and  put¬ 
ting  the  tiller  down  we  shot  up  amongst 
some  other  small  craft  moored  close  to 
Tilbury  Fort,  and  the  anchor  was  let  go. 
Bunn  immediately  set  about  getting  tea 
ready,  while  we  busied  ourselves  with 
stowing  the  sails  neatly,  and  putting  on 
the  covers  for  the  night.  After  a  good  tea 
had  been  thoroughly  enjoyed  we  sat  about 
on  deck,  and  when  the  riding  light  had 
been  put  up  we  made  preparations  for 
turning  in  at  an  early  hour.  But  what 
with  laughing  and  joking  and  spinning- 
yarns,  it  was  nearly  twelve  o’clock  before 
we  finally  settled  down. 

Frank  spun  us  a  long  yarn  about  one 
“Jacob  Henericks,”  the  skipper  of  an  old 
Dutch  schute,  who  years  ago  was  in  the 
habit  of  smuggling  money  out  of  England, 
and  was  at  last  caught  with  a  thousand 
new  guineas  concealed  in  the  barrel  of  an 
old  blunderbuss  that  hung  over  the  stove 
in  his  cabin. 

As  it  was  our  first  night  out  by  ourselves, 
the  novelty  of  the  situation  kept  us  awake 
long  after  we  had  turned  in.  First  one 
said  he  was  too  hot,  and  then  too  cold  ; 
then  after  some  time  I  thought  I  had  better 
see  if  the  riding  light  was  burning  properly, 
and  so  on,  until  the  first  grey  streaks  of 
morning  light  began  to  show,  when  I  think 
we  all  fell  asleep. 

The  morning  broke  clear  and  fine,  and  at 
an  early  hour,  although  we  had  not  had  a 
long  night’s  rest,  we  turned  out  and  had  a 
dip  overboard,  which  freshened  us  up  con¬ 
siderably. 

George’s  turn  had  come  to  do  the  day’s 
cooking,  so  lie  prepared  breakfast  while  the 
rest  finished  dressing.  The  dinghy  had 
been  leaking  all  night,  and  was  nearly  full, 
as  usual,  so  we  emptied  her  again  and  tried 
to  stop  some  of  the  leaks  with  tallow,  which 
proved  beneficial. 

Breakfast  over  and  things  put  away,  the 
question  arose  as  to  what  we  should  do 
during  the  morning,  as  the  tide  would  not 
suit  us  until  about  midday. 

“  I  don’t  mind  what  it  is,  for  one,”  said 
Bunn,  “  so  long  as  we  get  down  to  Southend 
this  evening,  as  I  should  like  to  see  the 


yachts  start  from  the  pier.  I  saw  the  race- 
advertised  to  commence  at  ten  to-morrow 
morning. 

“We  can  do  the  distance  easily,”  I 
chimed  in,  “if  we  start  from  here  soon 
after  dinner,  and  I  vote  we  have  a  look  at 
Tilbury  Fort  and  the  World’s  End  in  the 
meantime. 

So  Bunn  and  I  took  the  dinghy,  whilst 
Frank  and  George  stopped  aboard  to  sketch. 
We  rowed  about  nearly  all  the  morning, 
landing  to  look  at  the  guard-ship,  and- 
pulled  ashore  near  the  World’s  End,  to  take 
a  sketch  of  the  Fort.  This  was  built  as  a 
block-house  by  Henry  vin.,  long  after  the 
damage  done  to  the  shipping  in  the  Thames 
by  the  Dutch,  in  1667  ;  and  it  was  enlarged 
by  Charles  ir. 

Our  sketches  being  finished,  we  rambled 
across  the  low-lying  Dutch-like  land  in  the 
rear  of  the  Fort,  and  at  the  time  of  which  I 
write  it  was  quiet  enough  to  suit  the  most 
fastidious  hermit.  Since  then  what  a 
change  has  come  over  the  place,  with  its 
huge  docks  and  small  town  of  houses  al¬ 
ready  built ! 

A  vacuum  being  felt  about  dinner-time, , 
we  returned  and  sat  down  to  a  comfortable- 
meal,  with  the  remains  of  a  cold  goose¬ 
berry-pie  as  dessert. 

Then,  while  the  rest  prepared  to  get 
under  way,  Bunn  paddled  ashore  in  the 
dinghy  for  some  fresh  water,  and  when  he 
returned  with  our  stone  bottle  full  up,  we 
spread  our  wings,  and  close-hauled  tacked 
down  Gravesend  Reach  with  a  strong 
easterly  wind  whistling  through  our  rigging. 

As  we  got  lower  down  we  began  to  find 
that  the  wind  against  tide  was  causing  a 
steep  sea,  with  plenty  of  white  horses 
knocking  about,  and  one  of  the  company 
began  to  wish  for  a  fair  wind,  and  suggested, 
taking  a  reef  in,  but  she  stood  up  to  it  well, 
so  we  kept  the  whole  mainsail  on  her,  and 
when  we  had  rounded  the  Oven’s. buoy,  we 
flattened  in  the  sheets  and  made  a  long  leg 
down  the  Lower  Hope,  towards  Mucking. 
As  we  got  closer  in  shore  the  water  became 
smoother,  much  to  George’s  satisfaction. 
“I  don’t  think  I  could  have  stood  that 
much  longer,”  said  he,  trying  to  brighten 
up.  ' 

“You’ll  have  to  yet,” said  Bunn,  “or  you. 
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must  »  o  to  the  hospital  side  of  the  ship  ;  we 
shall  he  in  rough,  water  again  on  our  next 
tack.” 

Having  run  over  far  enough,  I  sang  out, 
“Ready  about,”  and  Bunn,  who  was  work¬ 
ing  tlie'head-slieets,  quietly  gave  George  a 
nudge  to  go  to  the  other  side. 

(To  be  continued.) 


BOWLS:  THE  GAME  AND  ITS 
LAWS. 

PART  II. 

J^aw-  vii.  breaks  fresh  ground  : 

“  If  either  play  out  of  turn,  the  other  side  must 
play  two  following  bowls  if  there  are  two  to  be 
played,  but  no  other  penalty  will  attach.” 

This  playing  of  the  two  following  bowls 
gives  a  great  advantage  to  skilful  players  ; 
to  oi’dinary  bowlers  it  is  sometimes  a  dis¬ 
advantage,  for  so  nicely  are  the  bowls 
balanced  that  even  the  wind  may  slant 
them  till  they  feel  the  bias  ;  and  then  away 
goes  number  two,  doing  much  more  harm 
than  good.  The  best  plan  is  generally  to 
use  number  one  as  a  scatterer,  and  lay  up 
number  two  close  to  the  jack  in  its  new 
position ;  but  circumstances  alter  cases 
more  at  bowls  than  most  games,  and  the 
use  of  a  bowl  as  a  projectile  does  not  always 
pay. 

Having  settled  such  as  play  out  of  turn, 
the  laivs  take  up  the  case  of  those  players 
who  are  too  eager  to  follow  on,  and  to  them 
Law  viii.  addresses  itself  : 

“No  player  shall  deliver  a  bowl  whilst  the  jack  or 
a  preceding  bowl  is  in  motion,  otherwise  his  bowl 
shall  be  deemed  a  dead  bowl.  The  leader  shall 
always  follow  (i.e.,  play  the  first  bowl  after)  the 
jack.” 

If  the  jack  is  to  be  bowled  at  before  it  is 
at  rest  the  whole  object  of  the  game  comes 
to  an  end.  In  Northumberland  Bowls, 
however,  where  there  is  no  jack,  the  oppo¬ 
nents  can  follow  on  as  fast  as  they  like  so 
long  as  they  keep  in  turn ;  but  the  game, 
instead  of  being  determined  by  the  near¬ 
ness  to  the  jack,  falls  to  him  who  does  the 
-distance  in  the  fewest  bowls.  In  other 
words,  Northumberland  Bowls  is  half  bowls, 
half  golf. 

“Whenever  an  opponent’s  bowl  is  played  by  mis¬ 
take  he  may  play  the  other’s  bowl,  or  he  may  take 
up  the  wrongly-played  bowl  and  substitute  the 
proper  bowl  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  exact  posi¬ 
tion  iu  which  the  other  rested." 

So  runs  Law  IX.  ;  and  Law  X.  provides  for 
another  rare  case  of  confusion  on  which  it 
is  not  necessary  to  dwell : 

“If  a  jack  be  displaced  by  a  bowl  belonging  to 
another  party,  the  end  shall  be  deemed  a  void  end.” 

With  Law  xi.  we  reach  the  method  of 
scoring.  Each  round — that  is,  when  all  the 
players  have  played — is  called  a  “cast;” 
and  the  number  of  casts  that  go  to  make 
the  game  are  either  seven,  thirteen,  four¬ 
teen,  fifteen,  or  twenty-one,  the  law  leaving 
the  matter  open  : 

“  Before  commencing  play,  the  number  of  casts  to 
be  scored  to  make  the  game  up  shall  be  fixed.  The 
player  or  side  first  scoring  the  number  so  fixed  shall 
win  the  game.” 

The  way  in  which  the  result  of  each  cast 
is  arrived  at  is  then  taken  in  hand.  Law  xir. 
runs  : 

"  After  an  end  is  played  the  player’s  side,  whose 
bowl  or  bowls  is  or  are  placed  nearest  to  the  jack, 
shall  count  one  cast  in  the  game  for  each  bowl  so 
placed.  The  leader  must  call  the  game  before  set¬ 
ting  a  fresh  mark ;  and  if  he  neglect  to  do  so,  his 
opponent  may  claim  to  have  the  jack  returned,  but 
this  must  be  done  before  a  bowl  is  played.  If  after 
the  game  is  so  called  an  objection  be  not  made 
before  the  succeeding  end  is  finished,  the  game  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  been  correctly  called,  and  cannot 
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afterwards  be  corrected  or  questioned.  In  case  an 
objection  be  made,  the  question  must  ,be  settled 
before  proceeding  with  the  game.” 

This  law  is  best  considered  in  connection 
with  the  thirteenth  : 

“  If  any  doubt  arise  as  to  which  bowl  or  bowls  is  or 
are  nearest  to  the  jack,  either  side  may  claim  a  mea¬ 
sure.  In  measuring,  one  player  shall  hold  the 
measuring  apparatus  to  his  own  or  his  partner’s 
bowl,  and  the  opponent  shall  hold  it  to  the  jack.  If 
a  standard  be  claimed,  the  party  leaaiug  must  make 
and  give  the  standard  to  the  opposing  party.  In 
measuring  with  a  standard  the  bowl  first  measured 
must  be  taken  away  ;  and  if  the  opponent  can  make 
the  standard  rest  on  his  or  his  partner's  bowl  and 
the  jack,  he  wins  the  cast.  If  a  second  standard  be 
claimed  for  a  second  cast,  the  party  winning  the  first 
cast  by  standard  measure  must  make  and  give  the 
second  standard.” 

The  measuring  apparatus  is  generally 
two  pegs  or  pins  of  bone  or  wood  connected 
by  a  cord  made  fast  to  one  peg,  and  work¬ 
ing  freely  through  a  hole  in  the  other  peg. 
An  inch  tape  or  a  two-feet  rule  answers 
every  purpose,  but  it  is  not  considered  such 
good  form.  Bowls  is  an  ancient  game,  and 
though  custom  lias  changed,  it  might  be 
thought  an  anachronism  to  use  such  mo¬ 
dern  appliances.  The  picture  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  and  Howard  of  Effingham  dis¬ 
puting  over  a  Chesterman’s  Constantia 
might  prove  too  much  for  a  bowler’s 
equanimity — for  bowls  is  a  sedate  game. 
At  the  same  time,  as  the  measure  is 
what  is  wanted,  the  best  measure  is  the 
best ;  and  the  pegs  have  an  exasperating 
habit  of  disappearance  whenever  they  are 
wanted.  The  “  standard  ”  is  simply  a  stick 
or  straw  or  reed,  used  when  very  careful 
measuring  is  required,  when  in  fact  a  rule 
would  answer  every  purpose,  although  it 
cannot  be  claimed  unless  the  bowls  are 
within  a  yard  of  the  jack.  But  let  us  see 
what  Law  XIV.  has  to  say  : 

“  If  (luring  a  measure  or  otherwise  the  jack  be  dis¬ 
placed  by  a  player,  he  shall  lose  as  many  casts  as  are 
claimed  ami  in  question  ;  and  if  a  bowl  be  displaced, 
the  player  displacing  it  shall  lose  the  cast,  provided 
that  whenever  a  bowl  rests  on  another,  and  the  bowl 
rested  on  has  to  be  removed  to  allow  the  other  one 
to  be  measured  at  the  point  nearest  the  jack,  such 
removal  shall  be  done  as  carefully  as  possible  by  an 
opponent  or  his  umpire,  and  the  bowl  must  be  mea¬ 
sured  as  it  settles  afterwards.  If  it  cannot  be 
decided  which  of  the  two  bowls  is  nearest  the  jack, 
then  it  is  a  tie,  and  neither  counts.” 

So  much  for  the  measuring  ;  now  for  the 
accidents.  Law  xv.  says  : 

“Should  the  jack,  whilst  running  for  a  mark,  rub 
or  set,  or  stop  in  the  line  of  another  party’s  play,  it 
must  be  thrown  again  ;  but  no  penalty  shall  attach 
in  such  case.” 

In  this  set  and  rub  mean  the  same  thing. 
Law  xvi.  also  deals  with  a  busy  green,  and 
on  the  same  lines  .- 

“  When  two  jacks  are  sent  near  to  the  same  land 
for  a  mark,  the  one  which  is  first  stationary  can  keep 
the  place,  and  the  other  one  must  be  returned  to  its 
party.” 

(To  be  continued.) 


STICKS  AND  CANES. 

IN  our  April  part  for  1885,  on  page  395  of 
_  our  seventh  volume,  we  had  a  pithy 
article  on  walking  sticks.  We  were  therein 
told  not  only  how  to  cut  our  stick,  but  also 
how  to  dress  and  polish  it.  Nothing,  how¬ 
ever,  was  said  about  carving  its  handle,  and 
as  a  stick  of  our  own  cutting  and  carving 
lias  a  certain  charm  about  it,  and  in  its 
making  affords  an  agreeable  exercise  for  a 
wet  day,  we  herewith  give  a  couple  of 
designs  which  can  easily  be  improved  upon, 
and  which  are  grotesque  enough  to  look 
well  even  as  failures ;  and  this  to  a  beginner 
is  a  quality  not  to  be  despised.  We  may 
as  well,  however,  adopt  the  usual  plan  of 
descending  from  generals  to  particulars,  and 
find  space  for  a  few  notes  on  stick  history. 
When  (Edipus  solved  the  riddle  of  the 


Sphinx,  he  thought  of  a  walking  stick — as 
many  others  of  the  puzzled  have  done. 
“There’s  a  being, ’’said  the  riddler,  “which 
has  four  feet,  and  three  feet,  with  only  one 
voice  ;  but  its  feet  vary,  and  when  it  has 
the  most  it  is  the  weakest.”  “  That,”  said 
CEdipus,  “must  be  man,  who,  when  lie  is 
a  child,  crawls  on  his  hands  and  knees  ; 
when  he  is  a  man  walks  uprightly ;  and 
when  he  is  old  totters  with  a  walking  stick  !  ” 

On  the  origin  and  development  of  the  walk¬ 
ing  stick  a  goodly  volume  might  be  written. 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  form  the  stick 
took  was  that  of  the  pilgrim’s  staff.  This  staff 
was  about  four  feet  long,  armed  at  the  lower 
end  with  a  spike,  and  fitted  about  a  foot 
from  its  top  with  a  knob  for  the  hand  to 
rest  upon.  The  lower  part  was  solid,  the 
upper  part  was  hollow,  and  was  used  for 
relics  of  saints,  or  a  musical  instrument,  or 
something  to  eat,  according  to  the  taste  of 
the  owner.  It  was  in  a  pilgrim’s  staff  that 
saffron  was  secretly  brought  from  Greece  to 
Saffron  Walden,  and  it  was  in  a  similar 
way  that  silkworms  found  their  way  to 
Europe.  This  idea  of  using  a  stick  as  a 
carrier  has  been  utilised  in  our  own  days, 
not  only  for  telescopes,  match-boxes,  swords 
and  guns,  but  also  for  surgeons’ instruments. 

Another  striking  form  was  that  of  the 
ferula,  which  derives  its  name  from  the 
giant  fennel,  of  whose  stalk  it  generally 
consisted.  The  tough  lightness  of  the 
fennel  wood  rendered  it  particularly  suited 
for  the  support  of  the  aged,  and  hence  it 
gradually  became  the  prototype  of  those 
lighterwands  which  have  continued  amongst 
us  as  a  sign  of  office  or  seniority;  and  at  the 
same  time  it  retained  its  popularity  with  the 
chastisers  of  erratic  youth.  In  the  East  the 
ferula  was  replaced  by  the  reed  ;  but  in 
Egypt  the  reed  gave  place  to  slender  sticks 
of  cherry  wood,  some  of  which  had  a  carved 
handle.  This  carving  of  the  head  is,  how¬ 
ever,  peculiar  to  no  country  and  no  age. 
It  is  a  practice  indulged  in  by  all  men, 
savage  and  civilised. 

In  our  own  Tudor  period  the  walking 
stick  began  to  flourish  much.  Then  for  the 
first  time  do  we  get  it  elaborately  carved 
and  adorned  with  precious  metals.  In  the 
inventory  of  the  old  palace  at  Greenwich, 
there  is  entered,  “A  cane  garnished  with 
sylver  and  gilte,  with  astronomie  upon  it. 
A  cane  garnished  with  golde,  having  a 
perfume  on  the  toppe  ;  under  that  a  diall 
with  a  pair  of  twitehers  and  a  pair  of  com¬ 
passes  of  golde  ;  and  a  foot  rule  of  golde, 
a  knife  and  a  file  of  golde,  with  a  whetstone 
tipped  with  golde.  ”  A  somewhat  elaborate 
battery  to  carry  in  a  walking  stick  !  In  the 
seventeenth  century  sticks  became  even 
more  ornamental,  and  in  the  eighteenth 
they  began  to  be  made  entirely  of  agate, 
or  clouded  marble,  or  ivory.  How  these 
were  used  and  abused  can  be  learnt  from 
No.  1 03  of  the  ‘ ‘ Tatler, ”  where  Isaac  Bicker- 
staffe  issues  licences  regarding  them,  and 
is  appealed  to  by  petitioners,  one  of  whom 
asks  for  permission  to  retain  his  cane  on 
account  of  its  having  become  as  indispen¬ 
sable  to  him  as  any  of  his  other  limbs. 
“  The  knocking  of  it  upon  his  shoe,  leaning 
one  leg  upon  if,  or  whistling  upon  it  with 
his  mouth,  are  such  great  reliefs  to  him  in 
conversation,  that  he  does  not  know  how 
lie  should  be  good  company  without  it.” 
Later  on  this  fashion  of  elaborate  walking 
sticks  was  adopted  by  the  old  ladies,  and  it 
was  quite  common  to  see  the  dames  out 
walking  with  wood,  ivory,  whalebone,  or 
green  glass  sticks,  five  or  six  feet  in  length, 
having  the  ends  bent  over  like  a  shepherd’s 
crook,  and  twisted  back  again  towards  the 
ground. 

In  these  days,  now  that  the  means  of 
communication  have  been  so  much  im¬ 
proved  and  the  world  become  one  huge 
country,  foreign  sticks  have  lost  much  of 
their  rarity.  They  come  to  us  in  tons,  and 
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a  stick  importer’s  warehouse  is  a  sight  to 
see.  The  goods  in  the  rough  do  not  look 
inviting,  in  fact,  anything  more  resembling 
a  lot  of  firewood  it  would  be  difficult  to 
imagine.  Those  who  have  not  the  chance 
of  seeing  the  interior  of  one  of  these  stores, 
can  obtain  a  very  good  notion  of  what  they 
are  like  by  inspecting  a  shop  window  next 
door  to  the  Autotype  Gallery  in  what  used 
to  be  New  Oxford  Street.  There  can  be 
seen  canes  of  all  sorts,  rough  and  rooty, 
from  the  eastern  and  western  tropics — 
rajahs  from  Borneo  ;  malaccas  from  Suma¬ 
tra  (nearly  all  the  malaccas  come  from 
Siak,  they  are  the  stems  of  Calamus  scipio- 
num ) ;  whanghees  (the  stems  of  Phyllo- 
stachis)  from  Hongkong;  lawyers  (a  species 
of  Calamus)  from  Penang  ;  ratans  and 
dragons  from  Calcutta ;  white  bamboos, 
black  bamboos,  fluted  bamboos  from  other 
seaports  in  the  great  Bay  of  Bengal  ;  par¬ 
tridge  canes,  jambees,  and  dog’s-head 
■canes ;  Spanish  reeds  (Arundo  clonax)  ; 


proportion  of  the  blackthorn  sold  in  the 
streets  are  beech  sticks  carved  and  dyed. 

It  is  easy  to  dye  a  stick  black.  Brush  it 
over  with  a  hot  decoction  of  logwood  and 
nutgalls,  and  when  it  is  dry  give  it  a  brush¬ 
ing  with  vinegar  in  which  rusty  nails  have 
lain  for  two  or  three  days.  If  you  wish  to 
dye  it  red,  add  some  dragon’s-blood  gum 
to  the  polish  ;  if  you  wish  it  to  be  yellow, 
use  ochre  instead  of  dragon’s  blood. ' 

All  sticks  should  be  cut  in  the  winter 
and  left  to  dry  in  the  rough  in  a  cool  place.  ' 
If  the  bark  is  to  come  away,  let  the  stick 
be  half  dry  before  you  begin  to  work  upon  I 
it.  Bark  can  be  readily  rubbed  off  with 
sacking  or  coarse  cloth  dipped  in  boiling  > 
water.  If  the  bark  is  to  remain  on,  let  the 
stick  get  thoroughly  dry  before  you  attempt 
to  trim  it. 

Ash  sticks  can  he  got  from  the  hedge  or  j 
the  thin  branches  of  a  pollard,  but  the  best 
are  young  saplings  taken  up  root  and  all, 
the  root  coming  in  handy  for  carving.  Oak 


sap  and  not  discovered  brittleness.  Cherry 
sticks  and  apple  sticks  come  easily  to  hand, 
and  are  not  uufrequently  charred  with  a  hot 
iron  and  stained  with  acids  to  enable  them 
to  be  sold  as  foreigners.  Birch  and  poplar 
are  best  left  alone.  British  vines  almost 
always  warp ;  and  brier  and  whitethorn, 
like  all  the  Rosace cc,  have  wood  that  snaps 
and  splinters  on  the  slightest  provocation. 

To  shape  a  stick  use  hot  sand  or  steam, 
and  fix  it  in  the  desired  position  when  hot. 
To  straighten  it  lash  it  when  hot  to  a  board, 
or  hang  it  up  with  a  heavy  weight  at  its 
end.  To  dress  it  or  polish  it  employ  one  of 
the  methods  described  in  our  former  article. 

When  carving  a  handle,  choose  some 
design  that  will  be  smooth  to  the  hand. 
As  examples,  try  a  man’s  head.  One  of  the 
most  extraordinary  collections  of  walking 
sticks  ever  made  was  formed  by  Robertson 
of  Kincraigie,  who  was  popularly  supposed 
to  be  “  daft.”  It  was  his  practice  to  carve 
on  his  stick  the  head  of  any  friend  or  foe  he 


jacks  (vine  stems),  cinnamons,  pimentos 
(the  stein  of  the  allspice),  cabbage-stalks, 
and  coffee-branches  from  the  West  Indies, 
with  the  green-backed  orange  and  knobby 
lemon  sticks  from  the  same  colonies; 
triangular  leaf  stalks  of  the  date-palm  from 
Tunis ;  myrtle,  pomegranate,  end  olive 
sticks  from  Algeria  and  Italy  ;  blue  gums 
from  Australia ;  mahoganies  from  Cuba  ; 
ebonies,  tulips,  and  crocodiles  ;  cabbage- 
stalks  from  Guernsey  ;  and,  perhaps,  too- 
roos  from  Guiana. 

But  English  sticks,  and  the  foreign  im- 
lortations  supposed  to  be  such,  are  the 
avourites  after  all,  and  it  is  them  that  we 
would  ask  our  readers  to  choose  for  their 
experiments.  The  chief  are  oak,  ash, 
beech,  blackthorn,  cherry,  maple,  crab,  and 
hazel,  all  of  them  within  reach  of  those 
that  walk  or  dwell  in  country  places,  and 
•  all  easily  dressed  and  made  presentable. 

The  most  useful  of  them  are  the  ash  and 
lieech,  which  can  lie  stained  and  cut  to 
Tesemble  any  stick,  and  form  the  raw 
material  of  almost  all  the  shams.  A  goodly 


sticks  are  easy  to  carve,  but  difficult  to  dry 
without  splitting ;  they  are  the  toughest 
and  strongest  of  all  sticks,  and  are  generally 
got  from  copse-wood  stumps.  Holly  sticks 
are  best  with  the  bark  off ;  they  are  best 
when  cut  from  the  secondary  branches  that 
shoot  up  parallel  to  the  main  trunk.  Some¬ 
times  they  are  found  as  saplings,  and  then 
the  roots  are  retained  as  groundwork  for 
decoration.  Elm  sticks  are  easily  got  and 
easily  worked,  but  seldom  turn  out  satis¬ 
factorily.  Hazel,  on  the  contrary,  gives 
first-rate  stick  wood,  and  is  soft  and  easily 
cut,  and  if  tolerably  thick  and  well  dried  it 
will  not  bend.  Blackthorn  is  the  best  stick 
in  vogue  at  what  has  taken  the  place  of  the 
historic  Donnybrook,  but  there  are  many 
tougher  and  more  trustworthy  weapons  for 
the  peculiar  recreation  in  which  it  is  usually 
employed.  It  is  an  easy  stick  to  prepare 
and  polish,  but  like  case-hardened  iron  to 
carve.  We  are  told  that  those  who  attempt 
its  carving  generally  borrow  the  tools  from 
some  unsuspecting  friend.  Verb,  sap.,  or 
rather  verb,  to  those  who  have  dried  out  its 


met  with,  and  in  time  he  owned  quite  a 
portrait  gallery  of  wooden  heads,  which 
;  proved  the  cause  of  much  wonderment  to  his 
visitors,  for  every  batch  he  entertained  had 
their  features  promptly  reproduced  in  oak 
j  or  hazel  !  As  suitable  designs  for  stick- 
j  heads  there  may  be  instanced  dogs’  heads, 

{  birds’  heads,  particularly  broad-beaked 
]  ones  such  as  goose  and  albatross,  snakes 
j  heads,  fishes,  and  squirrel  and  beaver 
tails.  To  get  good  results  proper  carv¬ 
ing  tools  should  be  used,  cutting  up  in¬ 
stead  of  down  with  the  grain  ;  but  capital 
work  can  be  done  with  an  ordinary  pen¬ 
knife,  the  secret  of  success  consisting  in 
never  cutting  away  a  chip  unless  its  removal 
has  been  well  thought  over.  Carving  stick- 
heads  is  not  like  carving  panels,  and  fine 
work  is  out  of  the  question  with  regard  to 
them.  There  is  not  much  room  for  im¬ 
provement  in  the  art.  We  saw  in  the  1851 
Exhibition  a  stick  carved  in  China  4,000 
years  ago,  and  it  was  as  well  done  as  any¬ 
thing  now  obtainable  from  the  London 
;  stick-seller. 
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Mac.— The  ball  is  too  dry.  Give  it  a  little  linseed 
oil,  and  rub  it  over  with  a  greasy  rag  when  you 
have  finished  playing  with  it.  If  you  put  too 
much  oil  the  ball  will  become  sodden. 

One  of  Yode  Readers.  —  There  is  the  “Fishing 
Gazette,"  published  weekly  by  Sampson  low  and 
Co. 

-Ebb.— You  must  get  the  time  of  high  water  from  an 
almanack.  At  the  Flore  the  tide  is  at  its  highest 
about  S7  miuutes  earlier  than  at  London  Bridge  ; 
at  Gravesend  it  is  50  minutes  earlier ;  at  Green¬ 
wich  14  minutes  earlier.  At  Chelsea  it  is  half  an 
hour  later ;  at  Putney  40  minutes  later ;  at  Kew 
55  minutes  later;  at  Richmond  75  minutes  later. 
In  fact,  the  tide  takes  nearly  three  hours  to  run 
up  from  the  Nore  to  Teddington  Lock. 

Bocker.  —  The  Treasury  is  not  obliged  to  make  any 
reward  to  persons  bringing  in  treasure-trove,  but 
of  late  years  it  has  been  its  custom  to  do  so. 

J.  M.  Reid  and  Stroke  Oar. — Get  Nelson’s  “Prac¬ 
tical  Boat  Building  for  Amateurs,”  published  by 
Mr.  L.  IT.  Gill,  170,  Strand. 

Tom  Thumb  and  Medico. — All  the  numbers  in  the 
eighth  volume  are  still  in  print,  and,  like  all  back 
numbers,  are  sold  by  us  at  the  published  price. 
AVe  never  vary  our  prices  from  the  amount  printed  | 
on  the  publication.  If  the  number  is  out  of  print  I 
we  do  not  supply  it;  you  must  get  it  elsewhere,  and 
what  vou  have  to  pay  for  it  is  not  our  business. 

Y  ou  may  buy  cheap  or  dear  but  we  cannot  help 
you. 

C.  E.  B  —  In  the  Bible  there  are  66  books,  1,189 
chapters,  31,178  verses,  773,692  words,  3,567,180  I 
letters.  The  middle  chapter  is  the  smallest,  and 
it  is  Psalm  cxvn.  The  middle  verse  is  Ps.  cxvill.  | 
8.  The  middle  line  is  2  Chronicles  iv.  16.  The  | 
longest  chapter  is  Psalm  cxix.  In  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  there  are  27  books,  260  chapters,  7,959  verses, 
181,253  words,  838,380  letters.  The  Bible  was  first 
divided  into  chapters  in  1240,  and  the  chapters 
were  first  divided  into  verses  in  1445. 

Reply. — See  above.  There  are  more  people  in  | 
London  than  there  are  letters  in  the  Bible. 


Charley'.  -There  is  no  such 
trustworthy  book,  but  there 
are  guides  to  all  the  pro¬ 
fessions,  published  by  the 
people  who  publish  the  tech¬ 
nical  books  used  in  the  par¬ 
ticular  profession.  For  the  army  apply 
to  the  military  publishers,  such  as  Clowe's 
and  Sons  ;  for  the  navy  apply  to  Griffin,  of 
Portsmouth  ;  for  the  law  apply  to  Butter- 
worth,  of  Fleet  Street  ;  for  medicine 
appiy  to  Churchill,  of  New  Burlington  Street, 
etc.,  etc. 

Judy  Flip.— The  Boy’s  Own  Paper  was  first  issued 
in  January,  1879.  The  year’s  numbers  make  a 
volume,  the  year  beginning  with  the  first  week  in 
October.  The  first  two  volumes  have  long  been 
out  of  print. 

A.  R.  Davies.— With  the  hands  on  the  dials  as  you 
give  them,  the  reading  is  15,700.  Over  the  dials 
you  will  see  written  “Tens  of  Thousands,"  “Thou¬ 
sands,’’  “  Hundreds,”  or  perhaps  higher  amounts. 
If  the  hand  on  the  dial  marked  “Tens  of  Thou¬ 
sands”  is  between  the  1  and  the  2,  put  down  l  on 
your  paper  ;  if  the  hand  on  the  “Thousands”  dial 
is  between  5  and  6,  put  down  5  on  your  paper  ;  if 
the  hand  on  the  “Hundreds”  dial  is  between  7 
and  8,  put  down  7  on  your  paper,  and  add  two 
noughts.  The  principle  is  that  the  Hundreds 
hand  goes  round  the  dial  ten  times  while  the 
Thousands  hand  goes  round  once,  and  the  Ten 
Tnousands  hand  moves  only  one  space. 

Petawanaquat. — There  is  nothing  rare  in  the  coins. 
They  are  worth  about  double  their  original  value. 
The  William  III.  halfpenny  is  the  best. 

A  New  Reader. — The  less  grease  you  put  on  your 
hair  the  better  for  your  health. 

P.  FI.— Iu  Avoirdupois  the  avoir  is  a  corruption  of 
Avoirs  or  Avers,  the  old  French  for  goods.  Hence 
Avoirdupois  is  the  weight  for  goods  generally. 

C.  Pickstone.— The  only  complete  treatise  on  Indian 
Clubs  is  that  given  in  our  August  and  September 
parts  for  1882.  The  parts  are  in  print. 

G.  Barnsley. — 1.  Clean  the  coins  with  Crystal  Soap, 
as  freely  advertised.  2.  Stop  the  crack  in  the 
model  with  gold-size  putty. 

Engineer. — In  the  “Science  Directory”  there  is  a 
list  of  text-books  given,  but  your  best  plan  is  to 
join  a  class.  The  directory  costs  sixpence,  and 
will  be  sent  you  post-free  on  application  to  ijecre-  J 
tary.  Science  and  Art  Department,  s.w. 

T.  H.  Jones. — We  do  not  bind  for  our  readers.  Any 
local  bookbinder  win  hind  your  numbers  for  you 
for  about  three  shillings  complete.  Messrs.  W.  H. 
Smith  and  Son,  at  the  lailway  bookstall,  will  take  j 
the  order. 

Faust. — For  the  art  schools  in  London  consult  the 
Post  Office  Directory.  For  the  art  schools  under 
the  Science  and  Art  Department,  see  the  “Art 
Directory,”  price  sixpence,  obtainable  of  the 
Secretary,  Science  and  Art  Department,  South 
Kensington,  s.w. 

W.  K.  G.— The  coin  tells  you  its  value  under  the 
coat  of  arms.  It  is  a  drachme  or  franc  of  the 
present  kingdom  of  Greece. 


Sopho.— St.  Helena  was  discovered  by  the  Portu¬ 
guese  on  St.  Helena's  Day  (21st  May),  1502.  Hence 
the  name.  It  passed  from  the  Portuguese  to  the 
Dutch,  and  the  English  took  it  from  them  in  1600. 

Inventor. —  In  the  United  States  a  patent  costs 
about  £7  ;  in  this  country  the  protection  lasts  for  a 
shorter  period,  and,  before  it  is  over,  costs  about 
£150.  We  do  not  know  why  there  should  be  such 
a  difference,  but  the  fact,  as  you  say,  is  a  scandal. 
The  invention  ot  a  new  system  of  patenting  would 
be  welcomed  by  many. 

Bethune.— For  a  history  of  the  Counts  of  Flanders 
consult  the  histories  of  Belgium,  Holland,  or  Bur¬ 
gundy.  You  would  also  find  mention  of  them  in 
German  history  ;  but  we  know  of  no  book  specially- 
devoted  to  them. 

j  Pritchard. — There  is  little  use  in  your  going  to  South 
America  unless  you  can  speak  Spanish.  When  you 
have  learnt  that  language  an  advertisement  would 
almost  certainly  procure  you  a  situation  for  a  short 
term,  which  would  give  you  a  chance  of  visiting; 
the  country.  Say  nothing  about  your  jn'ivate  in¬ 
come. 

I  A.  W.  H. — In  a  division  the  members  all  leave  the 
House,  and  their  names  are  ticked  off  on  a  printed 
list  as  they  re-enter. 

F.  L.  Reates.— Ask  for  Northouck’s  “History  of 
London,”  or  Charles  Knight’s  “  Old  London.” 

!  Ein  Deutscher  Schulf.r.— 1.  The  letters  i.h.s.,  as 
you  write  them,  with  the  stops  between,  are  the 

\  initials  of  Jesus  hominum  Salvator ;  without  the 
stops  they  stand  for  th  ;  three  first  letters  of  the 
Greek  name  of  Jesus.  2.  K.  1.  l>.  are  the  initials  ot 
Requiescat  in  pace. 

i  Kortus. —  1.  There  are  so  many  invisible  inks.  Mix 
half  an  ounce  of  common  oil  of  vitriol  in  half  a 
pint  of  rain-water.  Stir  it  well,  and  when  it  is 
cool  write  with  it,  using  a  clean  pen.  It  will  he 
invisible  when  dry,  but  when  held  to  the  fire  it  will 
turn  black.  2.  Any  graph  will  print  with  black 
auiliue  ink.  It  is  the  ink,  and  not  the  graph,  that 
gives  the  colour.  3.  About  three-quarters  of  a. 
mile. 

Belcher.— A  good  black  for  fine  work  is  made  by 
mixing  vegetable-black  and  gold-size  to  the  consis  ¬ 
tency  of  cream  If  you  give  this  a  coat  of  good 
oak  varnish  it  will  be  quite  glossy  enough  for  you. 
Artist's  copal  varnish  is,  however,  the  best. 

Paul.—  There  is  a  book  on  Wood  Carving  published 
by  Bemr  se  and  Sons,  Old  Bailey,  E.c.  You  can 
get  the  tools  at  Melhuish’s  in  Fetter  Laue  (Holborn 
end). 

Self-taught.— The  simplest  way  of  dividing  4,607 
into  three  parts,  so  that  the  first  is  37  more  than 
the  second,  and  the  second  20  more  than  the  third, 
is  to  take  x  as  the  third  part.  Then  a:-+-(a;-4-20)-|- 
(z+57)  =  4607,  and  32=4607  —77  and  3z  =  4530  and 
z  =  1510.  So  1510+20  =  1530  and  1530+37  =  1567. 

Lomax.— A  cheap  and  effective  filter  can  be  made 
out  of  a  large  floiver-pot,  putting  in  first  some 
clean  pebbles,  then  some  powdered  charcoal,  and 
then  some  clean  sharp  sand.  The  water  is  poured 
in  at  the  top,  and  filters  through  the  mixture  out 
of  the  bottom  hole.  The  flower-pot  should  be 
placed  over  a  j  ug  or  something  to  hold  the  filtered 
water. 

A  Diligent  Reader.  —The  eyes  are  not  wanting  in 
the  bat.  The  error  is  doubtless  due  to  the  proverb 
of  “As  blind  as  a  bat,"  which  of  itself  would  show 
that  the  bat  had  eyes.  The  bat  is,  however,  not 
blind,  but  can  see  well. 
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Lost  in  the  Bush  ! 


worked  hard,  helping  to  clear  ground 
and  cai’t  in  firewood  from  the  bush  ;  my 
hands  had  become  hard,  my  face  sun¬ 
burned,  and  my  clothes  had  taken  on 
the  peculiar  dirty-white  tint  peculiar 
to  garments  which  are  subjected  to  a 
scrubbing-brush  and  cold  water.  In¬ 
deed,  I  quite  imagined  myself  to  be  the 
typical  healthy  young  bushman,  as  I 
lounged  out  of  the  cottage  one  pleasant 
Sunday  morning,  leaving  Mr.  Reeves 
busy  inside  writing  letters,  whilst  old 
Dick  pottered  about  as  usual  among  his 
pigs  and  poultry. 

As  I  have  already  mentioned,  I  had 
on  several  occasions  accompanied  old 
Dick  to  the  bush,  and  helped  him  to 
cart  in  loads  of  firewood  for  the  home¬ 
stead,  so  I  fancied  I  knew  it  well,  and 
on  this  particular  morning  I  deter¬ 
mined  to  go  for  a  ramble  and  do  a 
little  exploring  on  my  own  account  in 
the  direction  of  the  firewood  clearing. 
I  whistled  Rover,  our  splendid  kan¬ 
garoo  dog,  to  heel,  and  off  we  started. 

The  country  about  Bachelor  Hall  was 
of  the  usual  hilly  character — undulat¬ 
ing  ground  covered  with  tall  trees  and 
rather  open  scrub.  I  had  not  the  small¬ 
est  intention  of  going  more  than  a  very 
safe  distance  from  home,  when  suddenly 
old  Rover  started  off  in  full  chase  of  a 
large  kangaroo,  and  I  ran  after  them  as 
hard  as  I  could,  to  keep  in  sight  of  the 
chase.  Fortune  favoured  me,  for  just 
as  the  dog  was  about  to  disappear  over 
the  brow  of  a  hill,  the  kangaroo  turned 
and  came  bounding  along  towards  me, 
with  old  Rover  in  close  pursuit,  about 
ten  yards  behind  him.  As  the  boomer 
approached  I  stooped  to  pick  up  a 
stick,  when  he  must  have  observed  me, 
for  again  he  changed  his  course,  and  in 
a  few  bounds  he  and  the  dog  were  out 
of  sight. 

In  less  than  a  minute  I  heard  old 
Rover  barking  savagely  a  good  way  off, 
so  away  I  went  again  after  them,  and 
very  soon  saw  the  boomer  at  bay,  with 
his  back  against  a  tree,  as  upright  as  a 
man,  watching  the  dog’s  every  move, 
and  ready,  on  the  slightest  opportunity, 
to  give  him  the  benefit  of  his  sharp 
claws  and  feet.  But  old  Rover  was  not 
to  be  taken  advantage  of  ;  like  a  pru¬ 
dent  dog  he  simply  “worried  round,” 
watching  for  a  chance  to  attack  in  the 
rear.  With  a  view  to  assist  my  friend 
i<n  his  strategic  movements,  I  com¬ 
menced  to  fling  sticks  at  the  enemy,  of 
which  he  did  not  take  much  notice 
until  one  of  them  hit  him  a  good  thump 
on  the  nose,  which  liberty  he  promptly 
resented,  and,  to  my  horror  !  made  a 
spring  at  me.  Fortunately,  old  Rover 
flew  at  him  at  the  same  moment,  hoisted 
him  over  by  the  tail,  and  then,  seizing 
him  by  the  throat,  very  soon  settled 
him. 

Yes,  there  lay  the  huge  boomer  dead 
at  my  feet ;  and  I  felt  not  a  little  proud 
of  my  performance  as  an  Australian 
hunter  on  that  bright,  cheery  morn¬ 
ing.  I  determined  to  carry  some  of  my 
quarry  home  as  evidence  of  my  prowess, 
so,  taking  out  my  knife,  I  set  to  work 
to  skin  the  beast,  old  Rover  looking 
lazily  on,  no  doubt  under  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  he  had  already  done  his  full 
share  of  work,  and  might  now  take 
things  easy. 

Af  ter  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  I  man¬ 
aged  to  skin  the  big  beast ;  I  then  cut, 
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or  rather  hacked,  the  body  in  two,  and 
with  great  difficulty  hoisted  it  on  my 
back,  taking  a  leg  in  each  hand,  which 
stuck  out  on  each  side  of  my  head  like 
huge  horns,  whilst  the  long  thick  tail 
fell  back  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  de¬ 
grees  to  the  rear.  It  was  a  heavy  bur¬ 
then,  but  the  prospect  of  being  able  to 
show  it  at  the  homestead  encouraged 
me  to  use  my  utmost  exertions,  so  on  I 
went,  the  proud  possessor  of  at  least 
fifty  pounds’  weight  of  kangaroo  flesh. 

After  walking  for  about  a  mile,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  I  ought  to  see  the 
clearing,  instead  of  which,  so  far  as  the 
appearance  of  the  bush  was  concerned, 
I  seemed  to  be  in  exactly  the  same 
place  from  whence  I  had  started.  This 
was  by  no  means  a  satisfactory  state  of 
affairs,  for  I  was  becoming  very  tired  of 
carrying  my  game,  and  threw  it  down 
to  have  a  spell.  Having  rested  for  a 
short  time  I  made  a  fresh  start,  and  on 
I  went  again  until  I  felt  quite  tired  out, 
and  still  no  sign  of  the  clearing.  Down 
went  the  meat,  and  once  more  I  seated 
myself  on  a  fallen  tree,  wondering  how 
it  was  that  I  had  not  reached  home. 

Surely  I  could  not  have  lost  myself  1 
It  was  an  unpleasant  idea,  and  I  put  it 
from  me  as  quickly  as  possible.  One 
thing  was  quite  certain,  however,  that 
I  could  not  carry  the  kangaroo  any 
farther,  and  I  resolved  to  get  home  as 
quickly  as  possible  without  it,  for  I  felt 
an  imperative  need  of  changing  my 
blood-stained,  stiffened  clothes,  and, 
above  all  things,  of  getting  a  drink  of 
water.  I  became  suddenly  conscious 
that  I  was  extremely  tired,  and 
absolutely  parched  with  thirst,  besides 
which  the  flies  attracted  by  the  kan¬ 
garoo’s  blood  on  my  hands  and  face, 
worried  me  almost  beyond  endurance. 

Rover  had  followed  closely  on  my 
heels,  and  was  lying  panting  at  my  feet, 
when  a  bright  idea  occurred  to  me. 
Jumping  up,  I  said,  “  Go  home,  Rover  ; 
come  along,  old  man  •  go  home  !  ”  But 
Rover  did  not  appear  at  all  inclined  to 
take  the  hint.  Again  and  again  I  tried 
him,  but  it  was  of  no  use ,  he  simply 
gazed  at  me  and  wagged  his  tail. 

“  What  a  stupid  brute  you  are  !  ”  I 
cried,  “  if  you  won’t  go  for  being  told, 
I’ll  just  see  if  I  can’t  drive  you  !  ”  and  I 
lifted  a  stick  in  a  threatening  manner, 
hoping  to  see  him  rush  oft'  in  a  bee-line 
for  the  cottage.  But  no,  Rover  was  not 
accustomed  to  being  beaten,  and  did 
not  think  I  was  going  to  begin  now,  so 
he  just  slunk  behind  a  bush,  and  lolled 
his  tongue  out  at  me  farther  than  ever 

It  was  very  aggravating  ;  only  an 
hour  ago  I  had  looked  at  the  dog  with 
pride  and  pleasure  j  now,  I  felt  deeply 
disgusted  and  annoyed  at  his  stupidity. 
However,  it  was  quite  evident  that  I 
must  depend  entirely  on  my  own  efforts 
to  regain  the  cottage,  and  I  looked 
anxiously  about,  trying  to  make  up  my 
mind  in  which  direction  I  ought  to  steer. 
It  was  by  no  means  an  easy  conclusion 
to  arrive  at,  for  the  forest  was  so 
absolutely  uniform  and  monotonous 
that  one  place  seemed  exactly  like 
another. 

I  looked  up  at  the  sun,  and  endea¬ 
voured  to  recollect  in  what  direction  it 
rose,  having  reference  to  the  position  of 
the  cottage  ;  but  it  was  well  uj)  in  the 
heavens,  and  I  could  make  nothing  of 
it — in  fact,  it  appeared  to  be  in  the 


wrong  place.  The  more  1  tried  to  fix 
my  position  the  greater  became  my 
perplexity.  Yet  I  felt  certain  I  could 
not  be  any  very  great  distance  from 
home,  even  presuming  that  1  had  been 
carrying  the  kangaroo  in  the  wrong 
direction,  and  I  determined  to  try  if  1 
could  not  make  myself  heard  by  shout¬ 
ing.  I  soon  found  out,  however,  that 
to  shout  lustily  with  a  throat  absolutely 
parched  and  dry  was  no  easy  matter.  I 
had  not  yet  learned  how  to  give  force¬ 
fully  the  Australian  “coo-e  ;  ”  and  two 
or  three  rough,  croaking  sounds  were 
the  only  result  of  my  best  efforts. 

Everything  appeared  to  be  in  league 
against  me — the  position  of  the  sun,  the 
stupidity  of  the  dog,  the  sameness  of 
the  forest,  and  the  torment  of  the  flies, 
which  worried  me  most  dreadfully.  My 
heart  failed  me  as  I  reflected  on  the 
position  I  was  in.  If  I  sat  still  I  might 
be  found  in  a  day  or  two,  perhaps 
sooner,  and  this  is  what  I  ought  to  have 
done,  but,  like  many  others  who  have 
gone  through  the  horrors  of  being  “  lost 
in  the  bush,”  I  found  it  impossible  to 
remain  inactive.  Besides,  it  seemed  so 
cowardly  to  sit  down  without  making 
some  effort  to  save  myself,  so  oft'  I 
started  again,  with  Rover  following  at 
a  respectful  distance. 

The  plan  of  action  I  had  determined 
on  was  to  make  the  dead  kangaroo  my 
starting-point,  and  walk  about  two 
miles  in  different  directions  from  that 
spot,  and  I  hoped  in  this  way  to  come 
within  sight  of  the  clearing.  My  first 
attempt,  however,  proved  a  distinct 
failure,  for  not  only  did  1  fail  to  find 
the  track  to  the  cottage,  or  any  track 
at  all,  but  iii  retracing  my  steps  1 
found  I  had  also  lost  my  starting-point, 
and  felt  more  confused  than  ever. 

By  this  time  the  sun  had  become 
terribly  hot,  my  thirst  was  also  in¬ 
creasing  to  a  painful  degree,  and  the 
hope  of  being  able  to  obtain  a  drink 
urged  me  to  another  foolish  attempt.  I 
had  heard  that  m  travelling  through 
the  bush  it  was  a  good  thing  to  keep 
one’s  shadow  in  a  certain  position,  but 
I  ought  also  to  have  recollected  that, 
unless  I  knew  exactly  in  what  direction 
to  steer,  the  chances  would  lie  ten  to 
one  that  I  should  go  wrong  However, 
I  determined  to  try  the  experiment, 
arguing  with  myself  that  if  1  kept  on 
a  straight  course  I  must  surely  reach 
somewhere.  So  I  made  another  start, 
this  time  alone,  for  the  dog  had  dis¬ 
appeared. 

What  torture  I  experienced  as  I 
rambled  painfully  onwards,  not  know¬ 
ing  whither  I  was  going  !  The  flies 
worried  me  nearly  to  distraction,  and 
at  last  I  tore  off  my  blood-stained  gar¬ 
ments  and  threw  them  away.  For¬ 
tunately,  I  had  on  some  underclothing, 
or  the  sun  would  have  scorched  me  to 
death.  As  it  was,  I  felt  that  I  could  not 
stand  very  much  more. 

After  walking  for  several  hours,  I 
found  myself  in  a  barren-looking  iron¬ 
stone  range — no  doubt  farther  from 
home  than  ever,  with  death  staring  me 
fully  in  the  face. 

It  would  have  been  a  great  relief 
could  I  have  had  a  good  cry,  like  a 
baby,  but  even  this  comfort  was  denied 
me,  for  the  fountain  of  my  tears  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  literally  dried  up,  and  I 
could  only  make  a  moaning,  half-idiotic 


noise,  as,  in  a  state  of  semi-delirium,  I 
called  upon  God  to  release  me  from 
my  sufferings.  With  swollen  tongue, 
parched  and  blistered  lips,  and  aching 
limbs,  I  threw  myself  on  the  ground 
beneath  a  shrub.  I  had  done  my  best 
and  failed,  and  now  nothing  remained 
for  me  but  to  die — the  sooner  the 
better. 

To  any  English  reader  it  may  seem 
well-nigh  impossible  that  a  strong,  ac¬ 
tive  lad,  in  perfect  health  and  training, 
could  be  reduced  to  such  terrible  straits 
in  a  few  hours.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  however,  that  I  had  been  walk¬ 
ing  all  day,  without  food  or  drink, 
beneath  the  almost  tropical  sun  of  an 
Australian  summer,  and  that  I  was 
absolutely  exhausted  with  fatigue  and 
excitement,  to  say  nothing  of  a  raging- 
thirst  and  the  torment  of  thousands  of 
flies.  There  was  also  the  ever-present 
terror  of  meeting  one  of  the  most  awful 
deaths— a  death  from  slow  starvation — 
which  it  is  possible  for  a  human  being 
to  suffer,  and  my  mind  was,  I  confess, 
quite  unhinged  and  paralysed  by  the 
dread  of  such  a  fate.  Let  any  one  who 
thinks  my  sufferings  may  have  been 
imaginary  ask  one  of  his  Australian 
friends  how  long  an  English  boy  of  my 
age  would  have  been  likely  to  exist 
under  the  conditions  I  have  attempted 
to  recall  and  describe. 

For  hours  I  lay  moaning  in  my  misery, 
and  at  last  I  either  slept  or  became  un¬ 
conscious.  I  remember  that  once  during 
the  night  I  was  disturbed  by  the  howls 
of  a  pack  of  dingoes,  or  native  dogs, 
and  that  as  they  came  very  near  me  I 
feebly  waved  my  arms,  crying,  “  Not 
yet  !  not  yet  ! ”  and  again  I  slept,  or 
fainted,  I  know  not  which. 

When  the  day  broke,  and  I  roused 
myself  up,  I  found  I  was  considerably 
revived.  A  heavy  dew  had  fallen  and 
had  moistened  my  parched  lijos  and 
fevered  body.  Again  the  love  of  life 
sprang  up  in  my  breast,  and  again  I 
determined  to  make  an  effort  to  save 
that  life.  As  1  rose  to  my  feet  I  stag¬ 
gered  like  a  drunken  man,  and  could 
with  difficulty  ramble  about  in  an  aim¬ 
less  manner,  for  the  renewed  strength 
of  mind  and  body  which  darkness  and 
rest  brought  me  did  not  last  long  under 
the  old  conditionsof  hunger  and  anxiety. 
Once  more  I  became  thoroughly  ex¬ 
hausted,  and  threw  myself  again  under 
a  tree,  moaning  hoarsely  through  my 
parched  lips,  “  Lost,  lost,  lost !  Come, 
death  ;  come  quickly  !  ”  and  then  I 
became  as  unconscious  as  though  the 
King  of  Terrors  had  himself  mercifully 
■answered  my  invocation. 


CHAPTER  XIV. — FOUND  ! 

W7as  it  a  beautiful  dream,  or  had  I 
passed  from  this  world  of  trouble  into 
■a  land  of  perfect  rest  and  happiness  ? 

A  sound  as  of  many  waters  filled  my 
ears,  misty  forms  floated  before  my 
eyes  ;  kind  hands  touched  me  gently, 
bathing  my  fevered  body  with  deli¬ 
ciously  cool  water,  and  some  strong  and 
reviving  liquid  touched  and  moistened 
my  lips,  though  as  yet  I  could  not  swal¬ 
low  it.  Now  and  again  the  words,  “  Poor 
fellow,  poor  fellow!”  fell  pleasantly  on 
my  ears,  as  though  borne  thither  through 
the  din  and  mist  of  a  mighty  torrent, 
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and  the  first  words  I  heard  near  and 
distinctly  were  in  Mr.  Reeves’  voice  as 
he  said,  “Here,  let  me  raise  his  head,  and 
try  to  get  some  of  that  down  his  throat.” 
“That”  turned  out  to  be  very  weak 
brandy-and-water,  though  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  it  tasted  as  though  liquid  fire 
were  touching  my  blistered  lips  and 
swollen  tongue. 

By  degrees  the  mist  cleared  away,  the 
forms  began  to  assume  distinct  shapes, 
and  I  heard  some  one  asking,  “  Don’t  you 
know  me,  Harry  ?”  The  question  was 
repeated  many  times  before  my  con¬ 
sciousness  had  sufficiently  returned  to 
suggest  to  me  that  I  ought  to  answer. 
At  last — and  that  was  after  a  tre¬ 
mendous  effort,  which  nearly  choked  me, 
had  sent  a  spoonful  of  brandy-and-water 
down  my  throat — I  opened  my  eyes. 

Thank  God  .  Oh  !  thank  God,  I  was 
no  longer  alone  in  that  dreadful  bush  ! 
My  head  was  resting  on  a  man’s  knee  , 
kind,  earnest  eyes  were  gazing  anxiously 
down  upon  my  face,  and,  oh  joy  inex¬ 
pressible  !  I  recognised  my  kind  friend 
Reeves.  With  the  instinct  of  a  child,  I 
put  my  hand  up  as  a  baby  does,  to  feel 
his  face,  and  so  make  sure  of  the  blessed 
reality.  Something  in  the  helpless 
gesture  touched  him  to  tears,  and  as  he 
stooped  his  head  towards  mine,  I  asked 
in  a  hoarse  whisper,  “  Have  I  been 
found  1” 

“  Yes,  yes,  my  boy  ;  thank  God,  you 
have  been  found,  and  you’ll  soon  be  all 
right  again.  Try  and  take  a  drop  more 
of  this.” 

“Yes,  Heaven  be  praised  !”—  it  was 
old  Reeves  lifting  me  up  as  tenderly  as  a 
mother  would  have  done,  and  holding 
a  pannikin  to  my  lips.  I  took  a  sip  to 
please  him,  but  the  fiery  liquid,  as  it 
seemed  to  me,  was  too  agonising  to  try 
to  swallow 

“  More  water  !  ”  I  gasped. 

“Yes,  presently-  Now  lie  down 
again,”  said  he,  soothingly,  as  he  gently 
placed  my  head  on  a  rolled- up  blanket, 
and,  as  I  willingly  closed  my  eyes,  1 
again  thanked  God  most  fervently  for 
having  sent  my  friend  to  bring  me 
back  to  life,  when  all  hope  had  fled,  and 
any  last  conscious  prayer  to  Him  had 
been  for  a  speedy  death. 

I  think  I  must  have  dozed  off'  to  sleep 
for  a  while,  for  when  I  opened  my  eyes 
again  Mr  Reeves  was  still  sitting  near 
me,  brushing  the  flies  off  my  face  with  a 
small  bough.  A  fire  crackled  cheerfully 
near,  and  he  lifted  me  up  and  held 
a  pannikin  of  warm  tea,  with  milk  in  it, 
to  my  lips.  This  time  I  drank  long 
and  eagerly,  and  when  the  bush-cup 
was  empty,  felt  sufficiently  revived  to 
try  and  raise  myself  up  on  my  elbow 
and  look  about  me.  My  head  ached  so 
badly,  and  I  felt  so  frightfully  weak, 
that  I  was  glad  to  lie  down  again 
directly  ;  but  my  glance  had  shown  me, 
to  my  great  surprise,  not  only  Reeves, 
whom  I  expected  to  see,  but  a  great 
many  people,  mostly  strangers,  moving 
about.  Some  were  already  seated  on 
horseback,  whilst  others  were  busy  sad¬ 
dling  up  and  making  ready  for  a  start. 

“What  are  all  those  people  doing 
here?”  I  asked  Mr.  Reeves,  who  still 
watched  and  helped  me  as  though  I  had 
been  his  son. 

“  Those  men,”  he  whispered  back  (for 
some,  seeing  my  eyes  open,  were  coming 
towards  us)  “  have  been  scouring  the 
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bush  since  daylight  this  morning  look¬ 
ing  for  you,  and  now  they  are  going 
home.” 

As  he  spoke,  two  or  three  of  them  led 
their  horses  up  to  where  I  was  sitting, 
shook  hands  kindly  with  me,  adding- 
many  expressions — rough,  but  hearty — 
of  satisfaction  at  having  found  me  in 
time,  and  assurances  that  I  would  be 
all  right  in  a  day  or  two,  mounted  their 
horses,  and  rode  away  to  their  homes. 
I  had  thanked  them  as  well  as  my  weak 
voice  and  still  dazed  condition  would 
allow,  and  the  good  fellows  looked  as 
compassionately  at  me  as  if  I  had  been 
their  dearest  friend,  instead  of  a  total 
stranger. 

The  bush-track  soon  carried  the  last 
man  to  depart  out  of  sight,  and  then  Mr. 
Reeves  and  I  were  left  alone,  with  only 
the  native  tracker,  a  decent-looking 
man,  dressed  in  odds  and  ends  of  Euro¬ 
pean  costume,  who  helped  my  friend  to 
make  his  preparations  to  cam])  for  the 
night. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  sun  went 
down  ;  and  then  my  poor  friend,  who 
had  not  slept  for  forty-eight  hours,  and 
was  pretty  well  worn  out  with  anxiety 
and  fatigue,  was  glad  to  turn  in.  This 
was  a  very  primitive  and  simple  pro¬ 
ceeding,  for  it  consisted  in  just  lying 
down  on  the  ground,  with  his  saddle  for 
a  pillow,  and  pulling  his  blanket  over 
him.  He  had  the  consideration  to  come 
close  to  me,  guessing  that  in  the  shat¬ 
tered  state  of  my  nerves,  human  con¬ 
tact  and  companionship  was  just  the 
one  thing  I  most  needed.  Before  lie 
fell  asleep,  he  said,  half  laughing,  but 
kindly,  as  a  nurse  would  speak  to  a 
child,  “Now,  if  you  get  to  dreaming, 
Harry,  just  put  out  your  hand  and 
touch  me,  and  you’ll  know  I’m  here, 
and  then  you’ll  feel  all  right.”  He  was 
asleep  two  minutes  later,  and  I  too 
dozed  off,  wondering  by  what  subtle  in¬ 
tuition  he  could  know  so  exactly  what 
was  passing  through  my  mind — if,  in¬ 
deed,  so  feeble  and  chaotic  a  jumble  of 
ideas  could  be  called  a  mind  at  all. 

At  daybreak  next  morning  I  awoke, 
feeling  very  much  better,  though  still 
stiff',  and  curiously  Aveak  and  helpless. 
The  native  got  in  the  horses,  Avhose 
bells  had  tinkled  pleasantly  all  night  in 
my  ears,  as  they  moved  about  through 
the  bush,  feeding  ;  and  Mr.  Reeves  soon 
lighted  a  tire  and  made  a  pannikin  of 
good  strong  tea.  There  were  also  the 
materials  for  a  slight  breakfast,  though 
I  could  not  eat  much,  my  tongue  and 
lips  and  throat  being  still  too  swollen 
and  painful  to  swallow.  After  we  had 
all  finished,  a  start  was  made  for  home, 
the  native  walking  by  my  side,  as  lie 
had  given  up  his  horse  to  me.  I  cer¬ 
tainly  could  not  haATe  walked,  and  it 
was  Avith  great  difficulty  I  kept  on  tlm 
saddle  e\"en  at  the  foot’s  pace  at  Avhich 
AveAvere  going.  1  said  something  about 
being  sorry  that  I  should  have  to  take 
the  man’s  horse  from  him,  when  ReeA-es 
remarked  that  it  did  not  matter,  for 
that  Ave  were  only  six  or  seAren  miles 
from  home. 

“  Only  seven  miles  !  ”  I  exclaimed,  in 
surprise.  “  Hoav  is  that '  for  I  feel 
perfectly  convinced  I  must  have  walked 
at  least  forty.” 

“  So  you  did,  my  boy,”  replied  Reeves, 
“but  you  must  consider  Avhat  a  round 
about  Avay  you  took  to  accomplish  the 
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distance.  However,  we  will  not  talk 
about  that  now,”  he  added,  hastily,  see¬ 
ing  the  distress  in  my  face  as  I  began 
at  once  to  grope  among  my  ideas  for  a 
clue  to  what  had  happened  ,  “  let  us 
get  home  first,  and  then,  when  you  are 
in  better  trim,  if  you  want  to  hear  the 
story,  I  promise  to  give  you  a  full 
account  of  how  we  searched  for  you.’’ 

It  took  us  actually  three  hours,  going 
literally  at  a  snail’s  pace,  for  I  could 
not  bear  the  slightest  motion,  before 
we  reached  the  cottage.  Old  Dick  was 
there  waiting  for  us,  all  his  crustiness 
laid  aside,  and  he  welcomed  me  and 
helped  me  from  the  saddle  as  gently  as 
though  1  had  been  a  precious  object 
labelled,  “Glass,  with  care.”  When  I 
was  safely  on  my  feet,  but  wondering 
how  the  steps  up  to  the  verandah  were 
to  be  surmounted,  he  shook  hands  with 
me  most  cordially,  and  affected  to  treat 
my  unfortunate  excursion  to  the  bush 
as  a  long  and  perilous  journey,  from 
which  I  had  returned  safely. 

“  My  word,  Muster  Treverton,”  said 
the  old  fellow,  as  he  put  his  hand 
beneath  my  elbow  to  help  me  up  the 
steps,  “  but  you’ve  had  a  rare  doing  up  ! 
I  was  glad,  I  can  tell  you,  when  some  o’ 
the  search  party  called  in  last  night  on 
their  way  home  and  mentioned  as  you 
was  found.” 

“Yes,  thank  you,  Dick,”  I  replied, 
trying  to  smile  as  I  pressed  the  old 
chap’s  hand,  “  I’m  all  right  now,  I  hope ; 
but  I  can  tell  you  I  didn’t  feel  much 
like  a  lord  or  a  duke  or  an  earl  when  I 
was  lying  under  a  tree  dying  of  thirst.”' 

The  old  fellow  grinned  and  wagged 
his  head,  as  much  as  to  say  he  could 
easily  believe  that,  and,  trotting  off, 
presently  returned  with  a  large  bowl 
of  tepid  milk-and-water,  which  I  drained 
to  the  very  last  drop. 

Several  days  passed  before,  in  spite 
of  perfect  rest  and  nourishing  food,  I 
felt  at  all  myself  again.  Not  only  did 
I  suffer  considerable  pain  in  my  feet 
and  limbs,  which  ached  as  though  I  had 
been  beaten  and  bruised  all  over,  but 
the  sun  had  so  scorched  and  blistered 
my  body  that  I  found  it  impossible  to 
lie  in  any  one  position  for  more  than  a 
few  minutes  without  the  part  I  was 
lying  on  feeling  as  if  it  were  slowly 
grilling  over  a  clear  fire  ! 

“  Yes,  you’ve  had  a  pretty  good  bak¬ 
ing,  Muster  Treverton,”  old  Dick  would 
remark ;  “  and  I  must  now  give  yer  a 
good  basting  !  ”  and  he  would  dab  a  lot 
of  oil  on  my  neck,  chest,  and  shoulders 
till  I  felt  as  shiny  and  as  slimy  as  a  Red 
Indian  going  to  a  war-dance. 

In  the  course  of  a  fortnight  I  was  so 
far  recovered  that  I  was  able  to  go  to 
light  work  again,  when  Mr  Reeves,  who 
had  not  said  much  on  the  subject,  asked 
me,  one  evening  when  we  were  sitting 
in  the  verandah  after  tea,  to  give  him 
an  account  of  how  I  had  managed  to 
lose  myself,  and  of  what  I  had  gone 
through  up  to  the  time  of  his  finding 
me. 

After  listening  attentively  to  my 
story,  he  said,  “  Well,  my  poor  boy,  I 
must  admit  you’ve  had  a  terrible  time 
of  it,  and  the  curious  park  of  the  whole 
affair  is  that  you  were  doing  your  very 
best  all  the  while  to  baffle  us  in  our 
search  for  you.  It’s  very  odd,  but  it’s 
always  the  case — it’s  the  lost  man  him¬ 
self  who  turns  and  doubles  as  cleverly 
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as  if  he  was  trying  to  hide  instead  of  to 
be  found  !  I  remember  hearing  of  one 
man,  a  good  deal  older,  and  with  more 
bush  experience  than  you,  who  went 
raving  mad  under  exactly  similar  con¬ 
ditions.  He  threw  off  every  stitch  of 
his  clothes  and  dodged  round  the  trees 
for  hours  after  they  caught  sight  of 
him,  for  all  the  world  as  though  they 
were  bent  on  taking  his  life  instead  of 
saving  it.  However,  they  managed  to 
get  hold  of  him  at  last,  put  some  clothes 
on  him  by  main  force,  strapped  him 
with  girths  into  an  American  waggon 
they  had  chanced  to  bring  to  the  nearest 
clearing,  and  took  him,  after  a  deal  of 
trouble,  to  the  hospital,  where  he  was 
laid  up  for  months.  The  doctor  told 
me  he  never  had  such  a  job  in  his  life 
as  bringing  that  man  round  ;  but  he 
did  get  all  right  at  last,  senses  and  all, 
but  it  took  a  long  while  first.  And  now, 
Harry,  do  you  really  want  to  hear  about 
our  search  for  you,  or  have  you  had 
enough  of  it  l  ” 

“  I  should  like  you  to  tell  me  about 
it,”  I  replied,  “and  then  we  will  close 
the  subject  for  ever.” 

“Very  well,”  he  said,  laying  down 
his  pipe  and  settling  himself  comfort¬ 
ably  for  a  story.  “  I  dare  say  you  re¬ 
member  that  on  the  Sunday  morning 
when  you  started  off  for  the  bush  I  was 
very  busy  writing  letters.  I  did  not 
therefore  miss  you  until  dinner-time, 
when  Dick  came  into  the  room  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  table,  and  remarked  that  he 
could  not  tell  where  you  had  got  to  as 
he  had  not  seen  you  since  about  nine 
o’clock,  when  you  and  Rover  had  left 
the  house  together  and  gone  into  the 
bush.  This  statement  made  me  rather 
anxious,  as  you  ai’e  such  a  new  chum, 
and  my  uneasiness  increased  when  the 
dog  returned  in  the  course  of  the  after¬ 
noon  without  you.  I  at  once  examined 
his  mouth,  and  soon  perceived  by  the 
hair  inside  his  jaws  that  he  had  cer¬ 
tainly  killed  a  kangaroo.  I  then  con¬ 
sulted  Dick  as  to  whether  he  thought 
you  had  any  idea  of  the  lay  of  the 
country.  He  said  not,  and  increased 
my  alarm  by  adding  that,  in  his  opinion, 
you  would  be  about  as  good  at  finding 
your  way  home  through  the  bush  as  a 
three-year-old  child.  It  was  then  evi¬ 
dent  that  no  time  should  be  lost,  so 
I  saddled  up  old  Rapid  and  started  off, 
hoping  to  meet  you  or  find  you  rambling 
about  in  search  of  the  homestead,  but 
you  had  plainly  got  too  long  a  start  of 
me.  I  scoured  the  forest  backwards 
and  forwards  in  every  direction  till 
dark,  but  without  coming  upon  the 
faintest  sign  of  your  track.  I  shouted 
every  now  and  then,  till  I  became  as 
hoarse  as  a  raven.  But  it  was  all  of  no 
use,  as  you  know.” 

“  What  an  idiot  I  was,”  I  could  not 
help  saying,  “  not  to  have  sat  still  ! 
Had  I  only  done  that,  I  am  certain  you 
would  have  found  me  easily  that  very 
evening.” 

“Yes,”  replied  Reeves,  “just  so  ;  but 
people  who  get  lost  in  the  bush  never 
do  sit  still.  They  ramble  about  exactly 
as  you  did,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
lose  their  lives  by  ti’avelling  as  fast  as 
they  could  exactly  in  the  opposite  direc¬ 
tion  to  the  place  they  wanted  to  reach. 
Well,  I  got  home  long  after  dark  (and  I 
only  wonder  I  didn’t  get  ‘  bushed  ’  too), 
in  a  terrible  state  of  anxiety,  for,  as  you 


know  too  well,  the  day  had  been  fright¬ 
fully  hot.  and  I  felt  perfectly  certain 
that  unless  we  succeeded  in  finding  you 
within  forty-eight  hours  we  should  most 
likely  be  too  late  after  that  to  do  you 
any  good.  After  I  had  drank  a  panni¬ 
kin  of  tea  and  given  old  Rapid  a  feed 
of  corn,  I  started  off  down  the  road  to 
obtain  the  assistance  of  some  neigh¬ 
bours.  Dick  also  posted  off  towards 
Fielder’s  on  the  same  errand,  and  by 
midnight  this  house  was  full  of  men 
and  the  stockyard  of  horses.  Dick 
gave  us  some  breakfast  by  lamplight, 
and  the  horses  got  a  good  feed,  for  with 
the  first  ray  of  dawn  we  were  in  the 
saddle.  The  worst  of  it  was  that  I  had 
only  been  able  to  get  hold  of  one  native, 
but  he  was  a  capital  fellow,  and  we  soon 
got  on  your  track,  and  followed  it  up 
steadily  After  a  bit  Dan  (the  black 
fellow)  shouted,  ‘Hulloa!  white  fellow 
run-um  ,  dog  run-um  ;  kangaroo  run- 
um  !  ”  and  we  rattled  along  at  a  good 
pace,  for  the  running  had  made  the 
footprints  very  distinct,  and  we  soon 
got  to  the  place  where  the  kangaroo 
had  been  killed  and  skinned.” 

“‘This  way  skin-um,’  cried  Dan;, 
‘  this  way  pick-uni  up  and  walk. 
Hulloa  !  wrong  way  walk-um  !  ’ 

“Yes,  the  tracks  evidently  started  off 
exactly  in  the  wrong  direction. 

“  ‘  This  way  chuok-um  down,’  pro¬ 
claimed  Dan,  who  was  quite  our  oracle  ; 
‘kangaroo  too  much  heavy  fellow,’  and 
he  showed  us  where  the  kangaroo  had 
been  thrown  to  the  ground,  and  where 
you  had  sat  down  near  it.  ‘  More  pick- 
urn  up.  more  walk-um,’  went  on  Dan, 
muttering  to  himself,  and  running  along 
like  a  dog,  with  his  whole  body  bent 
towards  the  ground  ,  after  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  he  stopped  abruptly,  straightened 
himself  up,  and  looking  at  us  gravely,, 
for  the  whole  story  grew  plainer  and 
more  alarming  every  moment,  said,. 

‘  This  way  cliuck-um  down  and  leave- 
urn.’ 

“  There  lay  the  hindquarters  of  the- 
boomer  which  you  had  been  taking  so 
much  trouble  to  carry  a  couple  of  miles 
in  the  wrong  direction,  but  it  was  very 
difficult  to  pick  up  your  track  after 
that,  because,  without  the  weight  of  the 
kangaroo  on  your  back,  your  footprints 
became  much  lighter.  However,  the 
native  once  more  bent  his  eyes  on  the 
ground,  and  we  follow  ed  him  slowly  for 
a  couple  of  miles.  The  ground  then 
became  so  rough  and  hard  that  Dan 
could  make  very  little  headway,  and  he 
began  to  get  tired  and  lose  his  temper. 

“  ‘  My  word  !  ’  he  cried,  flinging  the 
short  sl  ick  without  which  no  native 
feels  himself  secure  against  snakes, 
down  on  the  ground — ‘  my  word  !  that 
white  fellow  too  much  fool  ;  this  way 
walk  up,  that  way  walk  up  1  What  for 
no  good  ?  What  for  self  lose-um  1  ’ 

“  So  far  the  party  had  stuck  together,, 
thinking  it  possible  that  we  might  find 
you  within  a  few  miles  of  the  home¬ 
stead  ;  but  nowit  was  very  evident  that 
you  had  gone  clean  away  from  it,  and 
nobody  could  tell  how  far.  We  were 
all  asking  ourselves  the  same  question 
— whether  we  could  possibly  find  you 
in  time  to  save  your  life,  for  all  of 
us  were  old  bushmen,  and  knew  well 
that  two  days  of  such  broiling  heat 
without  water  would  be  a  good  deal 
worse  for  you  than  a  week’s  wet  wea- 
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ther  without  food.  We  held  a  short 
consultation,  and  came  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  it  would  be  quite  impossible 
to  track  quick  enough  over  the  rough, 
hard  ground  ;  so  we  resolved  to  spread 
the  party  out  over  as  much  ground  as 
possible,  and  so  scour  the  bush,  in  the 
hopes  that  some  one  of  us  might  pick 
you  up. 

“In  this  fashion  we  travelled  for  a 
distance  of  fifteen  miles,  when  one  of 
the  party  gave  a  shout  and  went  off  at 
a  gallop,  but  it  only  turned  out  to  be 
your  shirt.  This  turned  out,  however, 
to  be  a  fortunate  find,  as  it  gave  Dan 
a  fresh  start  on  your  tracks,  which  he 
stuck  to  manfully,  or  you  would  not  be 
sitting  there  at  this  moment,  my  boy  ! 
Your  course,  after  that,  changed  again, 
and  you  seemed  to  be  making  a  semi¬ 
circle  towards  home.  You  may  ima¬ 
gine  how  excited  one  felt  at  this  point 


of  the  proceedings,  especially  as  Dan 
announced  ‘him  walking  about  all  same 
drunk.’  This  was  good  news  in  one 
way,  because  it  showed  that  your 
strength  was  giving  way,  and  that  we 
might  soon  find  you,  perhaps  lying 
down,  unable  to  go  any  farther. 

“It  must  have  been — let  me  see — 
about  half  an  hour  after  that,  when  I 
heard  another  shout,  and  galloping  up 
with  the  rest,  had  the  most  terrible 
moment  of  suspense  I  ever  went 
through  in  my  life.  Sure  enough, 
there  you  were  ;  and,  if  any  living  man 
looked  like  a  dead  body,  it  was  you, 
Harry,  my  boy.  It  doesn’t  do  to  talk 
of,  even  now ;  and,  I  can  tell  you,  if 
we’d  been  a  couple  of  hours  later  we’d 
have  been  too  late,  and  it  was  an  open 
question  for  the  first  ten  minutes  whe¬ 
ther  we  were  not  too  late  as  it  was. 
However,  we  stuck  to  you,  and  went  on 


dashing  the  water  each  man  had 
brought  with  him  on  your  chest,  and 
:  trying  to  get  a  drop  down  your  throat. 
:  It  was  a  blessed  moment  when  you 
|  opened  your  eyes  at  last,  though  there 
j  wasn’t  much  speculation  in  them,  old 
j  chap,”  Mr.  Reeves  said,  half-laughing,  to 
J  conceal  his  emotion  ;  and,  getting  up, 
j  he  added,  hastily,  “Now,  my  dear  boy, 

!  you  know  all  about  it,  and  let’s  shake 
|  hands,  and  for  mercy  sake  never  talk 
;  about  it  again.  It’s  high  time  you  were 
j  in  bed,  so  good-night.” 

“May  Hod  reward  you,  my  dear 
;  Reeves  !  ”  I  faltered,  in  broken  accents, 
j  as  I  pressed  my  friend’s  hand,  and  hur- 
i  ried  away  with  a  heart  full  of  gratitude 
|  to  the  man  who  had,  under  Providence, 
been  the  means  of  bringing  me  back  to 
life  when  I  had  gone  down  into  the 
Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  TRIP  DOWN  THE  THAMES; 

OR,  THE  HOLIDAY  ADVENTURES  OF  FOUR  SCHOOLBOYS. 


mHE  Heather  Bell  now  began  to  take  the 
JL  combers  in  good  style,  pounding  them 
down  in  a  smother  of  foam,  and  shaking 
our  dinners  down,  as  Frank  said,  but  with 
the  opposite  effect  on  George. 

Thames  Haven  came  next  in  view,  with 
its  pier,  where  the  foreign  cattle  are  landed, 
and  as  several  things  in  the  cabin  had  been 
banging  about,  not  having  been  properly 
secured,  Bunn,  with  a  grin,  asked  George 
to  step  below  and  fix  them.  He  declined, 
on  the  grounds  that  he  was  at  present 
incapable  of  moving,  and  that  crawling 
about  the  cabin  door  was  not  likely  to 
improve  his  health,  so  Frank  did  the  job 
for  him. 

Shell  Haven  was  passed,  and  when  close 
to  Canvey  Island,  George  feebly  remarked 
that  he  thought  we  had  no  milk  aboard  for 
tea.  Bunn  explored  the  locker  and  found 
we  had  none,  so  I  proposed,  as  we  were 
close  to  Holy  Haven,  to  run  in  and  get 
supplied  with  a  tin  of  condensed,  which  we 
accordingly  did,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
found  ourselves  in  smooth  water.  We 
brought  up  just  off  some  wooden  steps 
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leading  up  the  steep  side  of  the  green  sea¬ 
wall. 

Two  or  three  Dutch  eel-boats  lay  farther 
up  the  creek,  with  the  coastguard  ship,  the 
Euryalus,  beyond  them,  and  a  few  sea-gulls 
were  pluming  themselves  on  a  small  patch 
of  sand  the  ebbing  tide  had  left  bare. 

The  contrast  was  so  great,  coming  sud¬ 
denly  from  the  rough  water  outside,  and  it 
seemed  so  peaceful,  that  we  settled  to  remain 
while  we  had  tea.  So  whilst  Frank  and 
Bunn  rowed  ashore  for  the  milk,  I  lit  the 
tire  and  put  the  kettle  on,  George  being  let 
off  any  further  duties  for  the  day. 

Tea  over,  we  made  a  fresh  start  with  the 
last  of  the  ebb,  and  as  the  wind  had  dropped 
slightly  and  the  tide  had  lost  its  strength, 
we  found  it  comparatively  smooth  sailing, 
to  George’s  advantage.  In  going  about 
just  abreast  of  the  Chapman  Light,  Bunn 
let  the  jib-sheets  fly,  and  the  sail  came  un¬ 
hooked  from  the  traveller,  so  we  hove  her 
to,  and  while  we  were  engaged  forward 
trying  to  get  hold  of  the  traveller  with 
the  boathook,  which  was  no  easy  job  as  she 
bobbed  about  in  the  sea  way,  our  dinghy 
took  it  into  her  head  to  leave  us,  and  went 
off  on  a  cruise  by  herself,  so  the  tiller  was 
put  up  and  chase  made  after  the  truant. 
Recapturing  her  with  the  boathook,  we 
found  her  painter  was  chafed  right  through, 
so  we  secured  her  with  a  fresh  piece. 

The  breeze  had  gradually  sunk,  and,  with 
the  tide  nearly  run  out  we  began  to  enter¬ 
tain  doubts  about  reaching  Southend  that 
evening  before  the  flood  made  up,  but  the 
red  light  on  the  end  of  the  pier  got  gra¬ 
dually  brighter  and  brighter  as  we  ap¬ 
proached,  and  the  cable  made  a  merry  noise 
as  we  brought  up  in  about  five  fathoms  of 
water  just  as  darkness  set  in. 

The  sails  were  soon  stowed  and  the  yacht 
made  snug  for  the  night. 

“It  is  too  late  to  go  ashore  to-night,” 
said  Frank,  “so  I  propose  we  turn  in  at 
once  and  get  a  good  night’s  rest ;  I,  for 
one,  feel  thoroughly  sleepy.”  All  being- 
pretty  much  in  the  same  condition,  we 
turned  in  and  went  to  sleep  much  sooner 
than  on  the  previous  night. 

We  did  not  wake  the  following  morning 
until  the  sun  was  well  up,  and  found  it 
shining  from  a  clear  sky,  and  the  water  like 


|  a  sheet  of  glass.  After  our  morning  dip, 
j  breakfast  was  discussed,  and  then  a  row 
round  the  fleet  of  yachts,  among  which  were 
i  those  about  to  compete  in  the  race  to  Har¬ 
wich,  occupied  the  forenoon.  At  last  the 
starting  gun  was  fired,  and  they  made  a 
grand  show,  as  with  flying  jibs,  big  topsails, 
i  and  balloon  foresails  set,  they  passed  the 
}  Hag-boat,  seemingly  one  huge  cloud  of 
|  canvas. 

It  looked  quite  deserted  about  the  an- 
:  chorage  after  the  yachts  had  left,  so  the 
other  three,  leaving  me  on  board  to  see  to 
the  dinner,  took  a  stroll  along  the  pier, 
which,  being  more  than  a  mile  long,  is  quite 
;  a  respectable  walk. 

I  got  the  fishing  lines  out  after  they  left, 
and  caught  a  few  plaice,  which  made  an 
agreeable  change  in  our  diet  of  tinned  pro¬ 
visions. 

The  days  passed  only  too  quickly  ;  what 
;  with  cooking,  sketching,  and  attending  to 
j  the  yacht  and  keeping  her  clean,  there  was 
I  no  waste  time. 

They  who  call  yachting  a  lazy  pastime, 

!  and  say  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  sit  down 
I  whilst  the  wind  blows  you  along,  make  a 
|  great  mistake,  which  they  can  easily  find 
out  for  themselves  by  trying  it  practically. 

We  lay  off  Southend  for  three  days,  and 
then,  the  wind  coming  up  strong  again  from 
the  east,  made  it  rather  an  unpleasant 
anchorage,  it  being  quite  exposed,  so  we 
settled  to  run  across  to  Sheerness.  If  you 
look  at  the  chart  you  will  see  the  Nore  sand 
stretches  up  in  midstream  between  the  two 
places.  That  prevents  vessels  going  straight 
across,  except  at  the  top  of  the  tide. 

The  tide  having  been  on  the  ebb  for 
some  time  when  we  finally  settled  to  start, 
we  beat  down,  with  a  reef  tied  up  in  the 
mainsail,  to  the  Nore  Lightship. 

Rounding  her  and  slacking  away  the 
sheets,  we  reached  in  with  every  stitch 
drawing  for  Sheerness,  and  with  the  strong 
wind  we  ran  over  the  tide  into  the  Medway 
and  brought  up  among  a  few  other  yachts 
near  to  the  pier,  and  just  inside  the  old 
Duncan,  the  Admiral’s  flagship. 

The  kettle  having  been  put  on  before 
letting  go  the  anchor,  tea  was  soon  ready, 
and  we  then  hurried  ashore  in  the  dinghy 
to  have  a  look  round  the  town. 
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\\'e  stopped  there  the  next  day,  and  on 
Saturday  afternoon  once  more  weighed 
anchor  and  stood  up,  with  a  very  gentle 
breeze,  to  the  quaint  old  town  of  Queen- 
borough. 

After  threading  through  the  numerous 
small  craft  at  anchor,  we  brought  up  in  a 
quiet  berth  to  spend  Sunday  in. 

The  standing  order  was,  “Early  to  bed 
and  early  to  rise,”  so  church- time  on  the 
following  morning  found  us  with  all  neces¬ 
sary  work  done,  and  dressed  in  the  best 
clothes  we  had  with  us,  seated  in  one  of 
the  high-backed  square  pews  of  the  old 
church,  with  its  roughly- boarded  ceiling, 
quaintly  painted  with  clouds  and  stars. 

After  the  service  was  over  the  clergyman 
kindly  allowed  us  to  go  up  the  little  tower, 
from  the  top  of  which  there  is  a  splendid 
view  of  the  Medway  and  surrounding 
country. 

Returning  on  board  to  dinner,  the  rest 
of  the  day  was  spent  quietly  on  deck. 

Queenborough  proved  such  an  attractive 
place  to  some  of  us  fond  of  sketching, 
with  its  quaint  old-fashioned  little  bits 
and  grass-grown  street,  that  nearly  a  week 
slipped  by  before  we  thought  of  moving 
farther  on. 

But  time  was  flying  fast,  and  we  had 
already  made  a  big  hole  in  our  holidays, 
and  had  not  yet  seen  Rochester  or  Chatham, 
so  the  next  morning  found  us  stealing  gently 
out  of  Queenborough  Swale,  with  the  last 
of  the  ebb,  so  as  to  get  the  first  of  the  flood 
tide  up  the  Medway. 

It  was  a  pheasant  sail,  with  a  fresh 
breeze  and  hot  sun  tanning  our  cheeks,  as 
we  passed  quickly  by  the  picturesque 
shores  of  the  river,  with  its  numerous 
islands  and  little  creeks,  up)  which  could 
be  seen  the  masts  of  various  large  and 
small  vessels  showing  over  the  land. 

Gillingham  was  reached  by  midday,  but 
we  determined  to  stand  on  to  Chatham 
before  bringing  up,  which  we  finally  did  in 
another  half-hour,  and  made  fast  to  one  of 
the  buoys  near  the  quayside,  and  were  at 
once  ordered  off  by  a  jack-in-office,  until 
we  had  obtained  permission,  which  I  re¬ 
ceived  later  on  from  the  resident  officer. 

The  only  thing  that  occurred  to  break 
the  even  tenour  of  our  way  was  caused  by 
George  slipping  off  the  bowsprit  shrouds 
into  the  water  while  trying  to  get  hold  of 
the  buoy  we  intended  mooring  to. 

He  went  in  so  suddenly  that  he  did  not 
seem  to  know  what  had  occurred  until  after 
we  had  him  aboard  again  ! 

This  little  occurrence  obliged  him  to  re¬ 
main  on  board  whilst  his  clothes  dried  in 
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the  sun  on  deck  ;  and,  to  make  a  virtue  of 
a  necessity,  he  proposed  to  be  shipkeeper 
for  the  rest  of  the  day,  while  we  took  a 
stroll  ashore. 

Rochester,  we  found,  was  another  splen- 
1  did  pdace  for  sketching,  with  its  magnificent 
I  cathedral,  quiet  side  streets,  and  views  of 
[  the  river  flowing  by,  and  its  ancient  castle, 
j  now  almost  turned  into  a  huge  pigeon-cot. 

1  We  got  under  way  several  times  from 
j  here  for  a  short  sail  about  the  river,  to  visit  ; 
!  Upnor  Castle,  and  to  picnic  on  the  shore  | 
below,  where  the  trees  almost  come  down  J 
to  the  water’s  edge. 

Ah,  in  those  days  everything  seemed  I 
j  lovely,  and  without  a  care  or  trouble  the  I 
|  time  passed  only  too  quickly,  and  we  were 
j  all  astonished  when,  on  consulting  the 
Almanack,  consequent  on  getting  a  letter 
j  suggesting  we  hacl  been  away  long  enough, 
j  we  found  only  four  days  remained  to  do 
the  return  trip  in.  So  that  night  some 
fresh  provisions  and  water  were  hastily  put 
aboard,  letters  written  home,  and  an  early 
hour  the  next  morning  found  us  underway, 
with  a  headwind,  bound  for  Sheerness. 

It  was  blowing  fresh  from  the  east  when 
we  once  more  brought  up  in  our  old  berth 
near  the  pfier,  and  we  reckoned  if  only  the 
wind  held,  we  should  be  able  to  run  up  over 
the  tide  the  following  morning.  The  rest 
of  the  day  was  spent  ashore,  and  after  an 
early  suprper  we  turned  in,  hoping  to  get  a 
fair  wind  up. 

At  four  o’clock  on  the  next  morning  I 
turned  out  and  looked  on  deck. 

It  did  not  look  promising  for  our  run  up  ; 

I  a  thin  drizzle  of  rain  was  falling,  with 
scarcely  any  wind  to  speak  of,  so  I  turned 
i  in  again  and  lay  down,  without  waking  the 
others,  for  another  forty  winks  before 
[  starting. 

The  forty  winks  1  found  had  lasted  for 
two  hours,  when  I  was  roused  by  the  others 
I  getting  up. 

“What  a  beastly  morning,”  said  Bunn, 
j  looking  out  of  the  side  light ;  “  I  shan’t  go 
I  in  for  a  swim  to-day.  ” 

J  “Nor  I,  either,”  said  Frank;  “but  we 
mustn’t  grumble,  as  this  is  the  only  heavy 
rain  we  have  had  all  the  time  ;  but  I  think 
with  this  fresh  easterly  wind  it  is  likely  to 
last  all  day.” 

The  wind  had  certainly  risen,  and  it  did 
not  look  promising,  but  there  was  nothing 
for  it  but  make  a  start. 

“  I  suggest,”  said  Frank,  “  that  we  first 
put  ourselves  outside  a  good  breakfast,  and 
then  inside  our  oilskins,  and  get  under 
way.  That  having  been  done,  in  due 
course  we  weighed  anchor  and  stood  out 


round  the  Fort.  Here  we  found  the  wind 
was  blowing  very  fresh  indeed,  so  when 
well  clear  we  hove  her  to,  and  all  hands 
busied  themselves  in  getting  down  a  couple 
of  reefs  and  shifting  to  the  storm-jib. 

It  looked  nasty  at  windward,  but  we  had 
determined,  as  it  was  to  be  the  last  of  our 
trips  in  rough  water  for  the  season,  to 
beat  down  to  the  Nore  for  a  final  shake 
up),  and  as  we  all  had  our  sea  legs  on  by 
this  time,  it  was  thoroughly  enjoyed.  After 
a  look  at  the  lightship  we  wore  round,  and, 
shaking  out  the  reefs  in  the  mainsail,  and 
easing  off  the  sheets,  we  ran  before  the 
wind  over  the  ebb  tide,  and  when  later  on 
Bunn  and  Frank  set  our  balloon-jib,  we 
gaily  tore  along,  like  a  steam  launch,  with 
a  fountain  playing  on  each  side  of  our 
stem. 

A  fleet  of  barges  were  taking  advantage 
of  the  favourable  wind,  but  we  soon  ran 
clear  of  them  all,  and  Gravesend,  with  its 
noted  hill,  where  the  first  windmill  in 
England  was  erected  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
hi,  was  passed  by  noon,  and  shortly  after 
we  dropped  our  anchor  just  below  the  Wor¬ 
cester  training-ship  at  Greenhithe. 

The  first  necessary  thing  after  bringing 
up  and  stowing  sails,  was  to  bale  the  dinghy 
out  as  usual,  she  having  continued  her 
ancient  custom  of  leaking.  We  hurried 
ashore  after  a  hasty  dinner,  and  had  a  look 
round  the  country,  as  we  had  promised  our¬ 
selves  on  our  way  down. 

The  next  day  turned  out  beautifully  fine, 
and  we  stopped  there  quietly  at  anchor, 
sketching,  etc.,  and,  to  make  our  holiday  as 
long  as  prossible,  we  spent  the  following  day 
in  the  same  manner,  and  then,  after  tea, 
our  white  wings  were  spread  for  the  last 
time  that  cruise,  as  we  tacked  out  from  our 
anchorage  among  the  numerous  yachts 
lying  round  us,  and  stood  up)  the  river 
on  our  way  home. 

It  was  a  lovely  night,  and  the  moon 
glittered  on  the  ripprles  as,  after  a  pdeasant 
sail,  we  brought  up)  once  again  in  our  old 
berth  at  Blackwall. 

The  sails  were  soon  stowed,  and,  bundling 
our  luggage  ashore,  the  Heather  Bell,  which 
had  carried  us  bravely  so  many  miles,  was 
left  for  a  seat  in  the  train  that  eventually 
brought  us  home.  And  so  ended  a  jolly 
cruise  that  I  have  often  looked  back  to  with 
pleasure  ;  and  those  of  my  readers  who  are 
practical  yachtsmen  will  agree  with  me,  I 
know,  in  saying  there  is  nothing  more 
calculated  to  benefit  one’s  health  and 
strengthen  one’s  muscles  than  the  pastime 
of  yachting. 

(THE  END.) 


At  one  school  we  were  often  playing 
.  King  Caesar,  or  Blackthorn,  or  Fox 
and  Geese,  as  I  have  since  heard  it 
called.  This  was  a  busy  game,  but  rather 
a  rough  one.  One  boy  was  chosen  King 
Cfesar,  and  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  play¬ 
ground,  with  half  the  school  at  one  end  and 
half  at  the  other.  The  object  of  the  players 
was  to  run  from  one  end  of  the  ground 
to  the  other  without  being  caught  by  King 
Seizer  (as  it  would  be  more  appropriately 
spelt).  Of  course  the  small  boys  were  soon 
caught,  and  became  the  king’s  men,  and 
helped  him  to  catch  others.  The  game 
was  at  its  best  when  the  two  parties  had 
become  equal.  If  a  player  was  held  while 
ten  could  be  counted,  he  was  considered 
caught.  And  any  player  leaving  a  base  was 
not  allowed  to  go  back  ;  he  had  to  run  to 
the  other. 


SPORTS  OF  THE  PLAYGROUND. 

PART  II. 

King  Caesar  is  in  fact  the  reverse  of  King 
of  the  Castle.  In  King  of  the  Castle  the 
king  stands  in  the  centre  on  a  hillock  or 
hex  or  platform,  and  defends  it  against  all 
comers.  His  object  is  to  keep  them  off  the 
castle  and  make  no  prisoners,  while  King 
Caesar’s  object  is  to  make  prisoners,  and 
give  them  something  to  do  in  catching  more 
prisoners. 

King  Csesar,  as  I  have  said,  is  sometimes 
called  Fox  and  Geese.  I  have  played  once 
or  twice  at  a  game  called  Fox,  in  which  the 
players  armed  themselves  with  knotted 
handkerchiefs  and  indulged  in  much  be¬ 
labouring.  The  boy  chosen  as  Fox  had  a 
base  or  den  marked  out  for  him  in  which 
he  was  safe  from  molestation.  Out  of  this 
den  he  would  hop),  and  while  standing  on 
one  leg  would  attempt  to  hit  us  with  his 
handkerchief,  while  we  returned  the  com- 


piliment.  If  we  hit  him,  nothing  occurred 
except  his  own  inconvenience,  but  if  he  hit 
one  of  us  while  he  kep>t  on  the  hop),  the  boy 
so.liit  became  Fox,  and  was  thrashed  back 
to  his  den,  the  game  requiring  that  a  Fox 
should  never  walk  on  two  legs.  If  the  Fox 
could  not  manage  to  hit  us,  he  hopped  back 
home,  and  if  he  prat  both  feet  to  the  ground 
at  any  time  outside  his  den,  he  was 
“  basted  ”  back  with  vigour. 

Baste  the  Bear  was  once  introduced 
amongst  us  and  not  repeated.  It  seemed 
to  be  an  unnecessarily  cruel  game,  and  not 
worth  playing.  One  of  the  boys  was  Bear 
and  knelt  in  a  ring.  A  string  was  tied  to 
his  waist  and  held  at  the  other  end  by  his 
Keeper,  whose  business  it  was  to  protect 
him  from  the  pocket-handkerchiefs  with 
which  it  was  the  fun  of  the  game  to  baste 
the  bear. 
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Sling  the  Monkey  was  a  better  game  by 
a  long°w'ay.  Two  or  three  of  our  fellows 
were  first-rate  hands  when  in  the  sling.  In 
our  gymnasium  the  ropes  and  poles  used  to 
be  taken  down  at  night,  and  the  framework 
only  left  standing.  To  the  centre  ring  of 
this  framework  we  used  to  hook  the  rope 
on  which  the  monkey,  an  active  youngster, 
was  slung.  We  used  to  put  him  in  a  loop, 
with  a  bowline  knot,  which  fitted  round 
his  waist  where  his  belt  should  come,  and 
he  was  just  far  enough  off  the  ground  to 
touch  it  with  his  toes.  He  was  armed  with 
a  knotted  handkerchief,  and  so  were  we  ; 
our  object  was  to  hit  him,  his  to  hit  us. 
If  he  hit  one  of  us,  the  one  hit,  as  in  Fox, 
had  to  take  his  place.  But  it  was  not  so 
easy  for  us  to  hit  him  as  you  may  imagine, 
as  he  could  swing  and  sling  himself  about 
so  quickly  that  there  was  a  chance  of  a 
tumble  if  we  got  too  near.  Though  rather 
rough,  Sling  the  Monkey  is  the  best  of  the 
basting  games. 

Leapfrog  of  course  we  played,  sometimes 
giving  the  back  with  the  head  forwards, 
sometimes  with  it  sideways,  but  always 
sideways  when  we  tried  Spanish  Fly, 
Footit,  and  Fly  the  Garter.  Spanish  Fly, 
with  us,  was  played  chiefly  with  our  caps. 
One  of  the  boys  gave  the  “back,”  and  as 
we  went  over  him  we  would  leave  our  caps 
behind  us  on  his  back.  This  was  easy 
work  for  the  first,  but  for  the  followers  it 
was  not  so  easy,  and  when  the  pile  was 
upset,  the  boy  who  upset  it  had  to  give  the 
back  in  his  turn.  The  best  Spanish  Fly 
was  with  one  cap,  and  was  played  on  the 
move  as  in  Leapfrog.  The  cap  was  left 
on  the  first  back  by  the  first  flyer,  taken 
from  the  first  back  and  left  on  the  second 
by  the  next,  taken  from  the  second  and 
left  on  the  next  by  the  third,  and  so  on,  the 
game  beginning  again  w'hen  the  cap  was 
knocked  off.  At  one  school  Spanish  Fly 
was  combined  with  Fly  the  Garter,  and 
played  so  as  to  include  all  the  tricks  in 
leapfrogging  that  could  be  thought  of, 
going  over  with  one  hand,  leaving  hand¬ 
kerchiefs,  etc. 

Fly  the  Garter  was  played  by  the  back 
being  given  and  the  jumpover  it  taken  from  a 
mark  against  which  the  boy  giving  the  back 
stood.  All  the  leapers  having  gone  over,  the 
second  round  would  commence  by  the  back 
moving  a  boot  length  from  the  mark,  and  over 
we  would  again  go,  jumping  from  the  mark. 
Next  time  the  mark  would  be  two  boot- 
lengths  away  from  the  back,  and  each  time 
the  distance  would  increase  until  one  of  us 
failed  to  clear  the  back.  The  game  would 
then  begin  again  with  a  fresh  back.  Footit 
was  much  the  same  game  with  us,  only 
that  after  so  many  moves  from  the  mark  a 
hop  in  was  allowed,  after  so  many  more  a 
step  was  allowed  to  follow  the  hop,  and 
after  so  many  a  jump  was  allowed.  Among 
the  higger  hoys  the  distance  the  back  could 
get  from  the  mark  was  considerable,  but  it 
had  to  be  a  strong  fellow  down  to  stand 
against  the  shock  just  before  the  hop  or 
step  or  jump  came  in,  and  matters  generally 
ended  in  a  collapse  of  back  and  leaper. 

Follow  my  Leader  was  occasionally  tried, 
and  nearly  always  ended  in  an  objection,  it 
being  so  difficult  to  find  a  leader  who  would 
do  something  fresh  with  due  consideration 
for  t  he  little  boys.  Whatever  the  leader  does, 
wherever  the  leader  goes,  the  long  single 
file  should  follow;  but  if  the  leader  does 
easy  things  the  big  boys  jeer,  and  if  he  does 
difficult  tilings  the  little  boys  hurt  them¬ 
selves.  On  board  ship,  where  the  sailors 
are  about  equal  in  activity,  Follow  my 
Leader  may  he  an  excellent  game,  but  it  is 
not  worth  very  much  in  a  playground. 

Puss  in  the  Corner,  generally  played  as 
an  indoor  game,  was  a  great  favourite  with 
us.  This  was,  however,  Puss  with  improve¬ 
ments.  In  the  usual  game  all  the  players 
have  their  stations,  and  puss  is  left  in  the 
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middle  to  get  into  one  of  the  vacant  places 
when  his  friends  are  on  the  move.  “  Puss  ! 
Puss  !  ”  and  two  of  the  players  cross,  and 
there  is  a  desperate  rush  for  the  vacant  end. 
With  us  we  had  “  any  number  of  players,” 
and  a  puss  for  every  five  of  them.  I  have 
played  with  twenty-eight  corners,  and  then 
there  were  six  pussies  in  the  centre. 

A  somewhat  similar  but  slower  game  is 
Tierce,  in  which  the  players  stand  two  deep 
in  a  ring,  with  one  or  more  rovers  inside, 
while  another  player  dodges  round  outside 
it,  and  tries  to  find  “  three  standing  in  a 
row.”  When  he  does  so  he  gets  into  the 
ring  and  another  takes  his  place.  That  is 
all.  I  have  been  told  of  fellow's  enjoying 
themselves  at  Tierce.  Our  verdict  w'as, 
“  No  fun,”  but  it  may  be  that  we  did  not 
give  the  game  a  fair  chance. 

We  used  to  have  many  a  good  game  with 
Hoops  at  one  school,  where  the  masters 
took  more  interest  than  usual  in  what  we 
did  in  play  time.  One  of  the  masters  had 
been  in  the  army — he  had  been  an  ensign 
in  a  regiment  we  facetiously,  and  dis¬ 
paragingly,  nicknamed  the  Muffs — and  he 
used  to  drill  us  twice  a  week.  We  liked 
drill,  for  it  w'as  really  good  fun.  We  had 
a  lot  of  guns  made  of  w'ood,  stock,  barrel  and 
all,  and  were  always  put  through  the 
musketry  exercise.  The  usual  “  form  twm 
deep,”  “  form  fours,”  “right  about  turn,” 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing  was  reserved  for 
the  aw'kward  squad,  and  as  soon  as  a  boy 
w'as  fairly  proficient  he  w'as  entrusted  with 
one  of  these  dummy  guns,  and  promoted 
to  preparing  to  receive  cavalry,  “ready,” 
“present,”  “fire,”  and  so  on.  When  w'e 
left  school  w'e  were  recommended  to  join 
the  volunteers,  and  many  of  us  did — all 
with  success.  Not  exactly  all,  by  the  way, 
for  one  of  us  became  known  as  the  “  single 
shot.”  The  reason  of  this  w'as  a  curious 
one.  The  first  time  he  was  trusted  to  fire 
at  a  target — it  W'as  at  Wormwood  Scrubbs 
— he  hit  the  very  centre,  the  exact  point  on 
which  the  leg  of  the  compass  was  stuck 
w'hen  the  circle  of  the  bull’s-eve  was 
described.  The  sergeant  thought  he  had 
found  a  genius,  a  sort  of  Robin  Hood  or 
Hawkeye  in  uniform.  Alas  !  our  distin¬ 
guished  friend  never  again  hit  the  target ! 
Why  or  wherefore  none  could  understand. 
All  ranges  were  the  same  to  him  ;  try  all 
he  knew'  he  never  again  got  a  hit.  What 
became  of  his  bullets  is  a  mystery  to  this 
day.  He  went  to  the  Scrubbs  week  after 
week,  and  at  last  retired  from  the  service 
in  disgust.  But  to  our  Hoops. 

We  used  to  drill  with  hoops,  form  line 
and  column,  and  manoeuvre  on  the  trot,  in 
and  out  and  round  about,  on  the  Musical 
Ride  principle  ;  then  charge  and  incline 
right  and  left,  wind  round  the  gymnasium, 
under  the  horizontal  bar,  round  the  trees 
and  up  the  middle,  w'e  raced  and  jumped, 
“kissed  goals”  like  the  charioteers  of  old, 
“ran  turnpikes  ”  like  so  many  hoop  Turpins, 
or  rather  Nevinsons,  for  Nevinson  w'as  the 
real  hero  of  the  ride  to  York ;  the  said 
turnpikes  being  two  stones  placed  an  inch 
apart — much  as  the  blocks  are  put  in  the 
Military  Tournaments  during  the  Artillery 
Driving. 

We  once  had  a  hoop  holiday  on  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  common,  where  all  these  things  were 
I  done  and  more.  ‘  ‘  Posts  ”  were  the  success 
j  of  the  day.  The  school  wras  spread  out  in 
a  huge  circle,  each  boy  a  cricket  pitch  au'ay 
j  from  his  neighbour,  each  w'ith  his  hoop, 
j  At  the  word  to  go,  the  hoops  were  trundled 
|  off’  to  the  nearest  boy  to  the  left ;  half  the 
j  distance  being  run,  the  hoop  ran  on  of  itself, 
while  the  trundler  ran  back  to  lii.s  post  to 
I  catch  up  the  coming  hoop  and  speed  it  on  in 
j  like  manner  All  round  the  ring  the  hoops 
w'ere  run,  all  kept  up,  all  on  the  go. 
“  This  game  ought  to  be  called  Look-alive- 
oh,”  shouted  one  of  the  fifth  form  funny 
|  boys.  And  really  it  was  a  good  suggestion, 


for  w’e  had  to  look  particularly  alive.  But 
we  kept  the  hoops  rolling  for  an  hour  or  more 
without  a  check. 

Tops  also  had  their  day,  but  the  “season” 
with  us  did  not  last  longer  than  a  week. 
We  tried  ‘  ‘  Peg  in  the  Ring,  ”  that  is,  spinning 
the  top  so  as  to  smash  another  top  previously 
laid  or  spun  in  a  ring  ;  “an  ancient  game,” 
we  were  told,  and  like  most  ancient  games, 
much  appreciated  by  the  strongest.  But 
“  the  best  laid  schemes  aft  gang  aglee.” 
Amongst  us  w'as  a  fat  boy,  W'ho  never  did 
anything  sensible  in  school  or  out  of  school, 
until  “  Peg  in  the  Ring”  came  amongst  us. 
Then  he  found  his  vocation.  He  w7as  spe¬ 
cially  constructed  for  Peg  in  the  Ring  ! 
His  top  seemed  bewitched,  w'e  never  could 
hit  it,  but  lie  could  hit  us.  It  was  really 
cruel ;  “  Fattie  ”  had  it  all  his  own  w'ay  ; 

he  simply  annihilated  us.  What  became 
of  him  I  know  not.  Fie  may  be  “touring 
it  in  the  provinces,”  “drawing  full  houses” 
to  w'itness  his  proficiency  at  Peg  in  the 
Ring  !  The  best  of  the  top  games  was 
“Chip  Stone”  or  “Marble  Driving,”  in 
which  w'e  used  to  spin  the  top,  pick  it  up 
on  our  hands  as  it  spun,  and  throw  it  down 
so  as  to  hit  a  stone  or  marble  and  drive  it 
tow'ards  a  goal,  the  winner  being  the  owner 
of  the  top  that  drove  the  marble  first  home. 
Whip-tops  we  tried  at  school  and  at  home, 
and  capital  exercise  it  used  to  be  on  a  cold 
day,  but  it  is  not  worth  while  calling  whip 
top  a  game. 

I  once  heard  of  three  boys  getting  four 
hundred  lines  apiece  for  playing  whip-top. 
The  top  they  had  chosen  for  experiment 
was  the  combination  of  cylinder  and  cone, 
as  approved  by  the  Science  and  Art  De¬ 
partment,  and  the  drawing  master  was 
excusably  angry  at  having  his  white  model 
flogged  with  eel  skin.  I  suspect  that  a  good 
deal  of  nonsense  is  talked  about  the  virtue 
of  eel  skin  as  applied  to  whip-tops  ;  any 
whip  is  good  enough  to  whip  a  top  with,  if 
you  only  use  it  judgmatically. 

Tip-cat  of  course  we  played,  as  who  does 
not  ?  But  it  w'as  too  monotonous  to  be 
much  of  a  favourite.  In  its  best  form  it 
w'as  a  sort  of  distant  cousin  to  cricket.  The 
“  cat  ”  was  best  made  of  a  piece  of  broom¬ 
stick,  four  inches  long,  and  double  pointed 
— a  combination  of  cylinder  and  cone,  in 
fact,  with  a  cone  at  both  ends.  A  ring  was 
made,  about  a  foot  across,  and  a  dozen  feet 
away  stood  the  “out-man,”  who  tried  to 
pitch  the  cat  into  the  ring.  If  he  succeeded, 
the  “out-man”  and  the  “in-man”  changed 
places.  If  he  did  not,  the  “in-man”  hit 
the  cat  with  a  stick,  and  as  it  jumped  up, 
struck  it  aw'ay.  Then  came  the  ‘  ‘  in-man’s  ” 
chance  of  scoring.  He  guessed  the  distance 
in  boot-lengths  he  had  hit  the  cat,  and  the 
opponent  measured  it  for  him.  If  his  estimate 
was  under  the  mark,  he  added  the  guessed 
number  to  his  score  ;  if  over,  he  W'as  out, 
the  game  consisting  of  so  many  boot-lengths 
thus  obtained.  If  the  “in-man”  missed 
the  cat  as  it  jumped,  he  w'as  out ;  and  if 
his  opponent  caught  the  cat  after  he  hit  it, 
he  w'as  also  out. 

In  another  game  at  Tip-cat  we  chose 
sides,  and  w'ith  two  rings  for  wickets,  played 
exactly  as  w'e  did  at  cricket,  or  rather  at 
‘  ‘  Tip  and  a  Run.  ”  But  Tip-cat  never  took 
firm  hold  of  us.  We  failed  to  see  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  cat  over  the  ball — all  we 
could  get  out  of  the  cat  W'e  could  get  out  of 
the  ball,  and  even  the  hop  was  obtainable 
if  w'e  used  a  trap. 

Trap  Ball  we  tried  once  or  twice,  but  it 
soon  gave  way  to  “  Strike  up  and  lay 
down,”  with  a  stick  and  fourpenny  tennis 
ball,  and  the  wordy  rules  which  telescoped 
into  nothing  did  as  well  for  one  as  the 
other.  The  ball  was  laid  in  the  trap, 
sprung  up  and  hit  awayf  and  if  it  W’as 
caught  the  striker  was  out.  If  it  w'as  not 
caught  the  striker  guessed  the  number  of 
bat’s-lengths  away,  as  at  Tip-cat,  and  if  he 
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was  not  out  then,  the  hall  was  thrown  at 
the  trap,  and  if  it  hit  it  out  he  went.  There 
were  in  fact  three  ways  out  and  one  way  of 
scoring,  the  scoring  being  so  cumbrous  that 
it  was  hardly  ever  attempted.  In  the 
North  of  England  sides  are  chosen  at  this 
o-aine,  and  at  Knurr  and  Spell,  which  is 
the  same  game,  only  differing  in  the  scoring 
beino-  by  actual  measurement  instead  of 
Guesswork.  I  onee  went  to  a  “grand 
match  at  Knurr  and  Spell,”  played  under 
I  know  not  what  rules.  Each  player — 
there  were  two — had  his  trap,  and  held  the 
bat  with  both  hands ;  the  trap  was  placed 
at  the  starting  line,  and  with  a  tremendous 
whack  up  in"  the  air  away  went  the  ball. 
This  scored  one.  Then  the  trap  was  taken 
to  where  the  ball  fell,  and  there  was  another 
mighty  slog,  which  was  counted  as  one, 
and  so  the  score  was  increased,  the  object 
being  to  get  over  the  moor  in  as  few  hits  as 
possible. 

And  the  mention  of  the  moor  reminds  me 
of  the  common  where  we  used  to  meet  on 
half-holidays  and  summer  evenings.  Here 


we  used  to  play  “Egg-hat.”  There  were 
no  elaborate  rules  for  Egg-hat.  We  put 
our  caps  in  a  row,  and  one  of  us  pitched  a 
ball  so  that  it  would  fall  in  a  cap.  The  boy 
into  whose  cap  it  fell  had  to  rush  up,  seize 
the  ball,  and  with  it  “caulk”  one  of  the 
players  as  at  Rounders.  If  he  missed  him 
lie  was  out  of  the  game  ;  if  he  hit  him  the 
caulked  one  had  to  pitch  next  time.  The 
best  of  Egg-hat  was  that  it  was  soon  over. 
Nine  Holes  is  exactly  the  same  thing,  only 
that  holes  take  the  place  of  caps,  and  that 
there  are  not  necessarily  nine  of  them. 

On  this  common  we  used  to  practise  with 
slings  and  javelins,  and  try  boomerangs — 
which  always  failed — and  catapults — which 
always  succeeded.  With  a  forked  stick  and 
a  length  of  india-rubber  we  did  wonders, 
until  one  end  of  the  catapult  would  suddenly 
give  way  and  hit  us  in  the  eye,  and  then  we 
would  play  no  more — for  that  day.  We  once 
fought  a  pitched  battle  with  bows  and 
arrows  on  this  common,  but  it  was  not  re¬ 
peated,  as  the  practice  was  obviously  dan¬ 
gerous,  though  no  harm  happened  to  us. 


“  I  spy  I  ”  was  the  most  popular  of  these 
Common  games.  We  were  divided  into 
sides,  the  out  side  going  off  and  hiding. 
Then  the  in  side  would  go  from  home  and 
seek  for  them.  As  soon  as  one  was  disco¬ 
vered  the  finder  would  shout  “I  spy  I,” 
and  run  for  home,  and  the  endeavour  of  the 
boy  who  had  been  sighted  was  to  touch  the 
other  and  thus  put  him  out  of  the  game. 
When  all  were  put  out,  or  only  so  many  as 
had  been  agreed  upon,  the  in  side  became 
the  out  side. 

Another  of  these  seeking  games  was 
Whoop.  In  it  the  players  hid  and  shouted 
“whoop”  when  ready.  Occasionally  we 
played  “  Show  a  Light”  on  the  Hare  and 
Hounds  principle,  the  hare  carrying  a  bull’s- 
eye  lantern,  whose  light  it  was  our  duty  to 
follow,  the  hare  having  the  right  to  hide  it 
every  now  and  then  while  he  could  count 
twenty.  He  thus  had  an  excellent  chance 
of  getting  away  in  a  new  direction  ;  and 
playing  “  Show  a  Light  ”  was  almost  as  bad 
as  following  a  Will-o’-the-wisp. 

(THE  END.) 


rmx'E  the  days  of  “  The  Boy’s  Own 
O  Penny  Whistle,”*  which  has  gone  the  i 
round  of  the  world,  and  made  its  version  of 
“  The  Blue  Bells  of  Scotland  ”  heard  in  j 
places  as  wide  apart  as  Winnipeg  and 
Thursday  Island,  we  had  left  that  simple 
instrument  severely  alone.  In  fact,  to  be 
candid,  we  had  looked  upon  our  effort  as  a  j 
masterpiece,  and  thought  it  a  pity  to  again  j 
risk  our  reputation.  Letters  of  congratu-  j 
lation  came  dropping  in  from  all  parts  in 
such  numbers  that  we  felt  we  could  not 
improve  and  might  very  easily  spoil ;  and 
so  we  were  deaf  to  the  appeals  of  “Give  : 
us  another  tune  !  ”  “  Cannot  you  manage  i 

another  air  ?  ”  etc. ,  and  we  even  thought  it 
best  to  decline  when  we  received  a  request  I 
from  a  missionary  for  “a  few  sacred  melo-  j 
dies  on  the  same  system  for  the  benefit  of  j 
my  black  congregation.  The  whistle  is  j 
just  the  thing  for  them  !  ” 

We  also  were  in  hopes  that  having  shown 
the  way,  others  would  follow  the  lead  ;  and 
this  they  have  done,  with  and  without  ac¬ 
knowledgment.  What  one  has  done  others 
can  do,  and  the  few  new  tunes  we  have 
heard  of  are  probably  the  representatives 
of  many  a  score. 

But  there  has  now  come  to  us  a  somewhat  : 
different  request:  “  You,  the  mechanical 
whistler,  give  us  an  arrangement  in  black  : 

*  See  B.  0.  P.,  Vol.  VI.,  page  618.  i 
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and  white,  showing  how  many  sorts  of  whis¬ 
tles  there  are  in  the  world !  ”  A  modest 
suggestion,  but  one  that  opens  up  an  inte¬ 
resting  subject !  How  many  whistles  there 
are  in  the  world  we  know  not,  but  we  can 
at  least  give  a  few  of  them.  And  here  they 
are  !  And  as  we  last  heard  of  the  “Blue 
Bells  ”  from  Callao,  we  may  as  well  begin 
with  the  Incas  of  Peru,  who  paid  very 
dearly  for  their  whistle,  in  the  long  run. 

Fig.  1  is  the  portrait  of  an  animal,  and 
is  a  peculiar  whistle,  inasmuch  as  it  has 
to  be  filled  with  water  before  it  will  sound. 
Fig.  2  is  another  animal’s  head,  and  can  be 
sounded  in  more  straightforward  fashion. 
Fig.  3  is  a  whistle  in  the  form  of  the  human 
lungs;  at  least  we  are  told, so.  It  certainly 
takes  a  good  deal  of  breath  to  fill  if. 

Twenty  years  ago  there  was  a  Whistle 
Museum  at  Paris,  belonging  to  the  Conser¬ 
vatoire  of  Music,  but  the  collection,  which 
was  commenced  by  Clapisson,  has  been 
sold.  In  it  were  many  still  stranger  whis¬ 
tles,  taking  us  back  to  primitive  man. 
Whistles  there  are  of  all  sorts,  from  the 
human  whistle,  with  or  without  the  fingers,  * 
to  the  catcall,  and  up  to  the  flute,  which  is 
only  a  whistle  highly  developed  from  the 
willow  twig  or  dandelion  stalk.  The  essen¬ 
tial  of  a  whistle  is  that  a  column  of,  air 
should  be  made  to  vibrate.  When  that  is 
achieved,  all  else  is  matter  of  detail. 

Take  this  skeleton  whistle  for  instance 


(Fig.  -f).  There  seems  to  be  very  little  of 
the  whistle  as  it  stands,  and  if  you  try  to 
blow  it  in  the  usual  way  you  will  fail  to 


produce  a  sound,  but  if  you  close  the  ends 
T  with  your  finger  and  thumb  as  you  hold 
it,  you  will  give  forth  the  most  fearful 
shriek  you  can  imagine,  and  you  can  modify 
it  as  if  you  were  dealing  with  the  siren  of 
an  ironclad. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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BACK  TO  L I F  E  : 

A  TALE  OF  THE  JUNGLE. 

By  Rev.  J.  R.  Hutchinson,  from  India. 

CHAPTER  V. — DO  OR  DIE. 

Mr.  Stillwell  could  not  shut  his  eyes  Stillwell  was  bound  by  oath  and  honour  ;  chair,  meditating  thus  upon  the  situa- 

to  the  fact  that  he  was  in  a  tight  to  serve  the  Government.  Personal  tion  in  which  he  found  himself, 

place.  He  knew  the  savaras  well,  and  feeling  must  be  sacrificed  to  duty.  God  j  “  Marster,  please  not  getting  angry 

was  fully  alive  to  the  fact  that  in  their  1  must  take  care  of  his  child.  Yet  he  !  Young  marster  pony  no  done  got,  sar.” 


“He  struck  at  the  form  with  all  his  strength.” 


blind  rage  they  would  not  hesitate  to  i 
do  his  child  a  mortal  injury.  For  him-  | 
self  and  his  party  he  had  no  fear  ;  he  j 
knew  that  the  sepoys  would  come  to  j 
their  aid  early  the  next  day.  But  the  I 
sepoys  could  not  rescue  Irving.  Mr. 


could  not  remain  inactive  ;  he  would  J 
make  every  effort  that  lay  in  his  power 
to  rescue  his  son. 

A  short  time  after  the  departure  of  j 
the  hillsmen  a  servant  came  running  j 
up  to  Mr.  Stillwell,  as  he  lay  in  a  long  | 


“  What  do  you  mean  ?  ”  asked  Mr. 
Stillwell,  raising  himself  into  a  sitting 
posture. 

“  Marster  Irvin’  pony  done  gone,  sar,” 
repeated  the  servant. 

“  Gone  1  How  gone  1  Stolen  ? 55 
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“  Syce  saying  not  stealed,  sar.  Syce 
going  brook  for  one  drink,  coming  back, 
pony  done  gone.  Sprancher  pulling 
out  stake,  sar.” 

Mr.  Stillwell  rose  and  walked  hastily 
across  the  encampment  to  where  the 
horses  were  coralled.  Spots  was  quietly 
munching  his  gram,  but  Prancer,  sure 
enough,  was  “  done  gone.” 

“How  long  is  it  since  he  disap¬ 
peared  ?  ” 

“  Short  time  only,  sar,”  replied  the 
syce  with  a  profound  but  trembling 
salaam. 

On  examining  the  spot  where  the 
truant  pony  had  been  tied,  Mr.  Still¬ 
well  found  that  the  stake  had  been 
pulled  from  the  ground.  No  savaras 
had  been  seen  about  the  spot.  The 
pony’s  tracks  were  traced  to  the  edge 
of  the  jungle  and  then  lost.  Prancer 
had  evidently  strayed  off  on  his  own 
account. 

Diligent  search  was  at  once  made  in 
the  surrounding  jungle  ;  but  night  was 
falling  rapidly,  and  the  attempt  was 
soon  abandoned  until  morning.  Prancer 
must  spend  the  night  in  the  jungle  as 
a  punishment  for  his  truancy 

On  the  night  of  the  day  on  which 
Prancer  strayed,  the  mountaineers  had 
a  grand  merry-making.  In  front  of 
the  bissoy’s  house  (to  which  Irving  had 
been  brought  that  evening)  huge  bon- 
fii-es  were  lighted.  Two  water  buffaloes, 
bought  the  week  before  in  the  fair  at 
the  foot  of  the  hills,  and  so  old  that 
they  could  scarcely  crawl  up  the  moun¬ 
tain  when  driven  home,  were  brought 
into  the  open  street  where  the  fires 
blazed,  by  dint  of  much  dragging,  push¬ 
ing,  twisting  of  the  poor  brutes’  tails, 
and  yelling.  Here  their  horns,  fore¬ 
heads,  and  bodies  were  daubed  over 
with  a  blood-red  mixture  of  ground 
saffron  and  slaked  lime.  Accompanied 
by  a  deafening  band  of  native  music 
they  were  then  led  away,  in  the  midst 
of  a  yelling  crowd  bearing  rude  torches, 
to  a  large  rock  near  the  village,  where 
Snoman,  the  guardian  spirit  of  the 
mountains,  was  said  to  dwell.  The 
superstitious  mountaineers  believed 
that  this  deity  must  first  be  pleased 
with  offerings  if  they  were  to  have  suc¬ 
cess  in  their  revolt.  They  would  have 
preferred  a  human  sacrifice,  and  many 
savage  eyes  were  turned  upon  the 
comely  figure  of  Irving.  But  wiser 
counsels  prevailed,  and,  for  the  time,  it 
was  decided  to  offer  the  buffaloes  in¬ 
stead. 

Arrived  at  the  rocks,  the  village 
priest  repeated  an  incantation  over  the 
devoted  animals,  whose  throats  were 
then  cut  amid  the  loud  shouts  of  the 
crowd.  The  blood  was  carefully  caught 
in  hollow  joints  of  bamboo,  and,  mixed 
with  rice  and  arrack,  or  native  spirit, 
left  at  the  base  of  the  rock  for  the 
enjoyment  of  the  god.  The  flesh  of  the 
sacrificed  animals  was  carried  back  to 
the  village,  where,  roasted  before  huge 
bonfires,  it  was  to  form  the  main  por¬ 
tion  of  the  feast  that  invariably  followed 
such  a  sacrifice. 

It  was  not  every  day  that  the  hills- 
man  got  as  much  as  his  appetite  craved  ; 
so  when  such  an  opportunity  as  this 
presented  itself,  he  rose  to  the  occasion 
and  stuffed  himself  to  repletion.  On 
such  occasions,  too,  his  natural  fondness 
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for  strong  waters  was  gratified  by 
ample  potations  of  arrack,  supplied  in 
unstinted  quantities  by  the  bissoy,  who 
thus  won  the  goodwill  of  his  people 
and  their  unreserved  co-operation  and 
assistance  in  his  plans.  It  was  usual, 
too,  at  such  a  time  to  go  a  little  further 
than  this  even.  As  a  rule  the  hillsman’s 
only  stimulants  were  fermented  palm 
juice  (toddy),  betel-nut  and  leaf,  and 
home-grown  tobacco.  But  to-night  he 
was  to  smoke  a  pipe  of  bhang,  or  Indian 
hemp  ;  and,  if  a  great  man  in  the  small 
world  of  his  little  village,  perhaps  even 
a  tiny  ball  of  the  precious  opium.  His 
heart  warmed  up  to  the  occasion,  and 
his  mouth  watered  in  anticipation  of  its 
rare  pleasures. 

While  the  flesh  of  the  buffaloes  was 
grilling  over  the  blazing  fires,  the  hills- 
men  amused  themselves  by  watching  a 
succession  of  cockfights.  Fond  to  a 
degree  of  brutal  sports,  nothing  pleased 
them  more  than  to  see  blood  flow.  Yet 
they  were  brave,  and  at  times  generous 
to  a  fault. 

From  the  confusion  in  the  village 
street,  the  glare  of  the  fires,  and  the 
crowing  of  cocks,  Irving  guessed  what 
was  in  progress,  and  begged  the  bissoy 
to  allow  him  to  go  out  to  see  what  was 
going  on.  To  this  the  chief,  with  some 
hesitation,  consented,  and  Irving  was 
conducted  into  the  street  by  his  com¬ 
panion  of  the  day  before.  Here  he 
found  a  comfortable  seat  on  a  mat  near 
one  of  the  fires. 

All  the  time  of  the  cockfights,  the 
native  pipes  and  tomtoms,  aided  by 
clanging  cymbals  and  the  clapping  of 
hands,  maintained  a  continued  uproar, 
which  was  music  to  savage  ears.  Some, 
under  the  exciting  effects  of  the  chunk, 
engaged  in  a  wild  spasmodic  dance 
around  the  fires,  shouting,  leaping,  and 
slapping  their  breasts  and  thighs  in 
time  to  the  music.  The  fires,  fed  by 
constant  supplies  of  fuel,  roared  in  con¬ 
cert.  The  cocks  crowed  shrilly.  The 
dogs  and  jackals  on  the  confines  of  the 
little  village,  attracted  by  the  smell  of 
roasting  flesh  and  alarmed  by  the 
unwonted  noise,  howled  distractedly. 
The  arrack  pot  went  round  and  round 
again,  and  the  night  bid  fair  to  be  con¬ 
sumed  in  drunken  jollification. 

Sickened  by  the  horrid  spectacle  (the 
rapidly  whirling  mountaineers,  too, 
looked  bloody  in  the  ruddy  firelight), 
together  with  the  smell  of  the  arrack 
and  roasting  flesh,  Irving  turned  away 
faint  and  disgusted.  Soon  he  began  to 
feel  drowsy,  and  after  a  little  while  lay 
down  on  the  mat  and  fell  asleep.  After 
slumbering  he  knew  not  how  long,  he 
was  suddenly  wakened  by  loud  shouts. 
He  sat  up  and  rubbed  his  eyes,  dazed  by 
the  glare  of  the  fires.  The  hillsmen  had 
picked  clean  the  bones  of  the  roasted 
buffaloes,  and,  wild  with  oft-repeated 
draughts  nf  arrack,  were  again  circling 
about  the  fire  with  hideous  yells  in  a 
wild  drunken  dance. 

Terrified  by  the  sight,  Irving  crept 
farther  away  from  the  fire  and  the 
wildly  gyrating  mountaineers.  Unwill¬ 
ing  even  in  his  terror  to  leave  the  spot, 
lie  looked  about  him  for  some  point  of 
vantage.  He  soon  spied  and  sought  re¬ 
fuge  behind  a  hutch  used  for  storing  rice 
in  the  husk,  which  stood  in  the  street 
at  a  convenient  distance  from  the  scene 
of  the  festivities.  The  shadow  of  the 


hutch  wholly  shielded  him  from  obser¬ 
vation,  and  sitting  down  upon  the  pro¬ 
jecting  foundation  he  began  to  reflect 
upon  the  evident  fact  that  he  was  a 
prisoner.  A  few  moments  after  he  had 
taken  up  his  position  behind  the  hutch, 
the  hillsman  who  had  attended  him 
ever  since  his  rescue  from  the  tiger,  and 
the  bissoy,  approached  the  spot  and  sat 
down  on  the  side  nearest  the  fire  and 
the  yelling  villagers.  They  leaned  their 
backs  against  the  mud  wall  of  the 
structure  and  began  to  talk.  Irving 
instinctively  drew  back  into  the  deeper 
shade  and  listened.  He  could  hear 
distinctly  every  word  they  uttered. 

“  Did  you  hide  the  pots  of  arrack  1  ” 
asked  the  bissoy. 

“Yes,  in  the  cowhouse,  behind  the 
heap  of  cowclung  cakes.” 

“  No  one  saw  you  ?  ” 

“  No.” 

“  If  they  find  the  arrack  and  get  any 
drunker  than  they  are  now,  our  plan  for 
to-morrow  will  fall  through.” 

“But  they  can’t  find  it.”  Then,  after 
a  pause,  “It’s  settled  about  the  white 
boy,  is  it?” 

“  Yes  ”  —  Irving  leaned  eagerly  for¬ 
ward  to  catch  the  bissoy’s  words — “if 
the  white  men  don’t  give  us  remission, 
the  white  boy  must  die.  Snoman  will  not 
be  pleased  with  only  two  old  buffaloes. 
He  wants  sima  blood — English  blood.” 

Irving’s  flesh  crept.  Then  they  meant 
to  sacrifice  him  as  they  had  the  buffa¬ 
loes,  if  his  father  did  not  yield.  He 
forgot  the  pain  of  his  still  painful  arm 
in  his  eagerness  to  hear  more 

“And  the  father — the  white  dora ? 
queried  the  hillsman. 

“  To-morrow  we  carry  him  oft’.  My 
house  shall  be  his  home.  Him  here  and 
the  white  boy  sacrificed,  Snoman  and 
the  Company  cannot  refuse  to  grant 
our  demands,”  replied  the  bissoy,  with 
a  low  laugh. 

“But  how  are  we  to  carry  him  off? 
Muskets  will  come.” 

“  Muskets  not  come  yet.  Ere  the- 
sun  has  climbed  the  height  of  a  palm- 
tree  up  the  eastern  sky,  our  men  will  go 
to  the  camp  and —  ” 

The  speaker  was  interrupted  by  wild 
yells  of  drunken  glee  from  the  surging 
multitude.  Two  men  came  up  the 
street  bearing  on  their  shoulders  huge 
brazen  pots. 

“You  didn’t  hide  it.  They’ve  found 
the  arrack,”  exclaimed  the  bissoy,  an¬ 
grily,  springing  to  his  feet. 

It  was  only  too  true.  The  supply  of 
fuel  running  short,  the  neighbouring- 
sheds  had  been  ransacked  for  material 
with  which  to  replenish  the  fires.  In 
the  course  of  the  search  one  of  the 
more  sober  revellers  had  stumbled  over 
the  hidden  pots,  which  were  now  depo¬ 
sited  in  the  middle  of  the  street  amid 
loud  shouts  of  joy. 

Already  many  of  the  mountaineers, 
overcome  by  gorging  meat  and  swal¬ 
lowing  copious  draughts  of  arrack,  wer 
stretched  upon  the  ground  in  drunk-  n 
slumber.  Irving  knew  that  bef  me 
another  hour  passed  this  would  be  the- 
condition  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
group. 

What  ought  he  to  do  ?  Remain  here, 
or  try  to  escape  ?  If  he  only  knew  the 
mountain  paths  !  But  to  attempt  to 
reach  the  camp  in  the  darkness  of  night, 
and  through  a  dense  jungle  infested 
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with  wild  beasts,  he  knew  to  be  folly. 
And  yet  if  he  remained  here  ?  His 
father’s  danger — his  own  prospective 
fate — the  shadow  of  these  fell  upon  him 
with  a  colder  chill  and  a  deeper  sense 
of  terror  than  the  darkness  of  the  night 
and  the  fear  of  wild  beasts.  He  re¬ 
solved,  come  what  would,  to  flee,  to 
reach  his  father,  if  possible  ;  if  not,  to 
fall  a  prey  to  the  prowling  beasts  of 
the  jungle.  These,  he  felt,  would  at 
least  be  as  merciful  as  the  savage 
beings  by  whom  he  was  now  sur¬ 
rounded. 

He  looked  about  him  for  some  way  of 
escape.  The  drunken  hillsmen  would 
not  notice  him.  But  what  about  the 
two  men  seated  on  the  other  side  of  the 
hutch  ?  How  was  he  to  elude  them  ? 

At  that  moment,  to  his  great  joy,  the 
bissoy  rose  with  an  impatient  exclama¬ 
tion,  and,  calling  to  his  companion  to 
follow  him,  moved  off  up  the  street. 
They  had  quite  forgotten  him,  it  seemed 
to  Irving. 

Here,  then,  was  his  opportunity.  He 
remembered  that  when  his  guide  con¬ 
ducted  him  from  the  edge  of  the  cliff  to 
the  village,  he  had  come  up  the  hill. 
He  must  be  now,  he  reasoned,  some 
distance  above  his  father’s  camp.  Down 
the  hill,  then,  he  must  go.  He  peered 
down  the  short  street.  But  few  of  the 
mountaineers  were  now  on  their  feet. 
The  fires  burned  low.  The  street  just 
beyond  was  wrapped  in  gloom  that 
soon  deepened  into  thick  darkness.  The 
way  seemed  clear. 

Just  then  he  espied  upon  the  ground 
near  where  lie  crouched  a  hillsman’s 
cloth  and  spear.  The  cloth  lie  seized 
and  wrapped  about  him,  as  much  as 
possible  after  the  manner  of  a  native, 
so  as  to  disguise  his  English  clothes.  A 
sudden  impulse  impelled  him  to  take 
up  the  spear  also.  Then  he  rose  cau¬ 
tiously  to  his  feet  and  glided  softly 
down  the  weird  street. 

In  the  village  the  night  was  almost 
pitch  dark.  A  thick  haze  obscured  the 
stars.  There  was  no  moon.  As  he  left 
the  village,  however,  Irving  found  that 
the  haze  was  chiefly  due  to  the  smoke 
of  the  fires.  Then  the  stars  began  to 
twinkle  encouragingly  at  him.  He 
thought  of  his  dear  mother  and  father 
and  cousin  Arthur.  Then  he  looked 
again  at  the  stars  and  thought  of  a 
Heavenly  Father  who  could  protect 
him  even  in  the  darkness.  His  eyes 
tilled  with  tears,  and  somehow  when  he 
had  wiped  them  away  it  seemed  lighter, 
and  he  could  see  the  white  line  of  the 
footpath  before  him  winding  down  the 
hillside. 

He  had  his  shoes  and  stockings  on, 
but,  fearing  that  the  noise  they  made 
might  attract  the  attention  of  some 
stray  villager,  he  removed  them  and 
cariied  them  in  his  hand  for  some  dis¬ 
tance.  Then,  his  feet  getting  painful 
on  the  sharp  stones  and  occasional 
thorns,  he  replaced  them  and  went 
slowly  on  his  way. 

He  must  have  followed  the  path  for 
more  than  an  hour,  when  he  heard  the 
sound  of  running  water.  A  few  yards 
farther  on,  under  the  dark  shade  of  a 
thick  tree,  he  stepped  suddenly  into  a 
small  stream.  “  Good  !  ”  he  thought  ; 
“the  very  brook  that  runs  by  father’s 
camp  and  waters  Prancer !  Poor 
Prancer !  ” 


He  stooped  and  took  a  sip  of  the  cool 
water,  and  then  waded  to  the  other 
bank.  To  his  chagrin,  he  could  not  find 
the  path.  Up  and  down  the  bank  he 
wandered,  stumbling  over  the  slippery 
stones  in  the  half -dry  torrent  bed.  But 
large  trees  shaded  the  gorge,  and  in  the 
gloom  he  could  find  no  trace  of  any 
pathway  beyond.  Then  he  resolved  to 
follow  the  brook  down  the  hill. 

Presently  he  heard  a  step  ;  some  one 
was  splashing  his  way  up  the  stream — 
evidently  barefoot.  Irving  stood  irreso¬ 
lute  for  a  moment,  then  crept  close  to 
the  bank.  J ust  at  that  paint  the  bam¬ 
boos  of  the  surrounding  jungle  threw 
their  long,  curved  boles  over  the  edge 
of  the  stream,  and  into  the  concealment 
thus  afforded  Irving,  not  without  many 
scratches  from  the  thorns,  forced  his 
way  and  crouched  in  breathless  silence. 
The  footsteps  came  nearer  Irving  could 
count  the  beats  of  his  heart.  But  the 
hillsman — for  such  he  evidently  was — 
passed  by  on  the  other  side,  and  when 
the  last  sound  of  his  splashing  steps  had 
died  away,  Irving,  first  listening  to  see 
whether  any  one  was  following  behind 
the  stranger,  emerged  from  his  conceal¬ 
ment  and  proceeded  slowly  on  his  way 
down  stream. 

As  he  waded  slowly  and  painfully 
along,  he  became  aware  of  the  presence 
of  some  animal  on  the  bank.  It  seemed 
to  be  stealthily  dogging  his  steps,  and 
once  or  twice  he  distinctly  heard  it 
pushing  its  way  through  the  under¬ 
growth.  Presently  he  was  startled  by 
an  unearthly  cry,  repeated  once,  twice, 
thrice.  It  sounded  like  a  horrible  laugh, 
mocking  him  in  his  miserable  and  for¬ 
lorn  plight.  Presently  the  animal  that 
had  uttered  it  shambled  down  the  bank 
near  him,  bringing  down  a  small  ava¬ 
lanche  of  gravel  and  loose  stones  in  its 
descent,  and  sniffing  ominously.  Beach¬ 
ing  the  water’s  edge,  it  stopped  and  re¬ 
peated  its  wild  cry.  It  was  a  blood¬ 
curdling  sound,  ancl  Irving’s  flesh  crept. 
He  knew  it  to  be  the  laugh  of  a  hyena. 
He  had  never  heard  of  a  single  hyena 
attacking  a  human  being,  and  he  had 
but  little  fear  of  its  approaching  nearer. 
He  picked  up  a  small  stone,  and,  with 
considerable  effort,  threw  it  at  the 
beast.  It  scurried  away  up  the  bank 
for  a  few  yards,  when  it  turned  about 
and  again  gave  vent  to  its  fiendish 
laugh. 

Immediately  another  hyena  burst 
from  the  covert.  Presently,  with  a 
rattle  of  loose  stones  and  earth,  it 
leaped  down  the  bank  and  joined  its 
companion.  Then  the  two  laughed  in 
concert  and  moved  nearer,  sniffing  the 
night  air  fiercely.  To  Irving’s  con¬ 
sternation,  their  cry  was  answered  from 
the  darkness  above.  Soon  he  heard  it 
taken  up  by  another  and  another,  and 
yet  another,  at  various  points  on  the 
mountain-side.  His  heai-t  beat  violently 
for  a  moment,  and  then  nearly  stood 
still  with  fear.  The  pack  was  upon 
him  ! 

Of  one  hyena  he  had  had  no  fear,  but 
how  could  he  withstand  such  numbers 
as  now  seemed  to  be  making  for  the 
spot  where  he  stood  1  True,  he  had  a 
spear,  but  his  left  arm  was  helpless — 
worse  than  helpless,  for  it  hindered  the 
free  use  of  the  right. 

The  two  hyenas  were  now  joined  by 
another,  and  soon  Irving  could  hear 
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them  scurrying  in  from  all  directions. 
The  laughter-like  barking  and  sniffing 
of  the  famished  brutes  became  frightful. 
The  pack  moved  forward  ;  Irving  could 
hear  their  feet  splash  in  the  stream. 
He  picked  up  another  stone  and  hurled 
it  with  all  his  might  towards  the  spot 
where  he  knew  the  animals  were 
grouped.  There  was  a  dull  thud  and  a 
savage  yell  of  pain,  followed  by  a  full 
chorus  of  barks  from  the  pack.  This 
was  followed  by  a  rush  of  feet  over  the 
sand  and  stones,  for  a  moment  along 
the  stream,  then  into  it  with  a  splash  ! 
On  they  came,  sniffing  loudly.  Irving 
could  see  the  dim  outline  of  the  leader. 
The  pack  was  upon  him  ' 

A  quick  glance  behind  him  showed, 
in  the  dim  light,  a  large  stone  in  the 
bed  of  the  stream.  Wading  to  this,  he 
mounted  upon  it  with  some  difficulty 
and  poised  his  spear  in  his  right  hand. 
Intent  as  he  was  on  the  approach  of  the 
hyenas,  he  noticed  the  sound  of  rushing 
water,  and  observed  that  the  bed  of  the 
brook  seemed  to  take  a  sudden  fall  just 
below  him.  The  water  was  quite  deep 
about  the  stone  on  which  he  stood,  and 
this  would  be  in  his  favour. 

Nearer  and  nearer  came  the  pack; 
stopping  every  few  steps  to  scent  then- 
prey.  They  were  now  fairly  in  the 
stream,  and  Irving  could  plainly  distin¬ 
guish  their  dark  forms  in  the  dim  star¬ 
light  reflected  on  the  water.  Within  a 
yard  or  two  of  his  standing-place  they 
again  halted.  Then  with  a  wild  yell 
and  dash  the  leader  reached  the  rock 
and  strove  to  leap  upon  it.  Irving 
raised  his  spear  and  struck  at  the  black 
form  with  all  his  strength.  With  a 
howl  the  hyena  fell  back  into  the 
stream,  carrying  the  deeply-embedded 
spear  with  it.  In  his  effort  to  recover 
the  spear  as  it  slipped  from  his  grasp 
Irving  lost  his  footing  upon  the  slimy 
stone,  and  with  a  loud  cry  fell  full 
length  into  the  foaming  stream. 

{To  be  continued.) 


<Kim  ©ilo. 

Tim  Oily  was  a  flabby  boy, 

A  sneaking,  unctuous,  flabby  boy  ; 

And  yet  lie  was  his  mother’s  joy, 

(What  boy  is  not?) 

He  held  the  dreadful  sword  “  I’ll  tell  ” 
Above  his  brothers’  heads,  and — well, 
When  that  o’erhanging  weapon  fell, 

They  caught  it  hot. 

But  when  at  last  he  went  to  school, 
Pursuing  his  accustomed  rule, 

With  much  importance  the  young  fool 
Told  just  one  tale  ; 

The  master  licked  him  where  he  stood, 
His  classmates,  too,  were  very  rude. 
With  righteous  wrath  they  were  imbued, 
And  ducked  him  well. 

The  mother  took  her  boy,  so  mild, 

From  company  so  rude  and  wild  ; 

“  How  could  they  treat  her  darling  child 
So  cruelly  !  ” 

And  now  he’s  grown  a  gossip-man, 

Match  that  for  meanness  if  you  can  ! 
And  send  him — ’tis  your  only  plan — 

To  Coventry. 

ALLAN  M.  TAYLOK. 


EDRIC  THE  NORSEMAN: 


A  TALE  OF  ADVENTURE  AND  DISCOVERY. 

By  J.  F.  Hodgetts, 

Late  Professor  and  Crown  Examiner  at  Moscow,  Author  of  “Harold,  the  Boy-Earl,’’  “Ivan  Dobrof,”  “ KormaeJe  the  Vildng,"  etc.,  etc, 


4  month  later  there  was  a  double 
A  wedding  at  Reykiavik,  Thorfinn 
and  Leif  leading  to  the  altar  of  the 
little  church  the  two  lovely  Christian 
maidens,  Guthridaand  Hallfrida.  Never 
were  weddings  so  gay,  either  before  or 
after,  in  Iceland.  Everybody  was  de¬ 
lighted  except  Freydisa,  who  seemed  a 
little  jealous  that  anybody’s  wedding 
should  eclipse  her  own,  and  showed 
rather  a  disagreeable  temper  during 
the  whole  time.  Her  Christianity  did 
not  appear  very  deeply-rooted,  and 
although  she  had  shown  much  willing¬ 
ness  to  aid  Leif  against  Thassi,  perhaps 
there  might  be  a  little  personal  feel¬ 
ing  in  the  matter. 

Rejoicings  and  festivities  were  kept 
up  in  great  state.  A  home  was  estab¬ 
lished  for  Leif  with  his  bride  at  Hel- 
gastad,  while  a  similar  mansion  was 
provided  at  Drakenness  for  Thorfinn 
the  Accomplished  with  his  wife,  Hall¬ 
frida  the  Fair,  and  to  these  places  the 
friends  of  the  two  new  households  were 
invited. 

Thorfinn,  as  a  Norwegian,  invited  the 
champions  sent  by  Olaf  Tryggvason  to 
share  in  the  festivities,  and  it  seems  as 
though  Freydisa  resented  the  grander 
establishment  of  “the  accomplished” 
warrior.  Certain  it  is  that  she  showed 
an  amount  of  ill-temper  on  the  subject, 
which  produced  a  coolness  between 
Thorward  and  Thorfinn,  for  the  former 
was  too  devoted  a  husband  not  to  be 
under  the  influence  of  his  wife. 

These  matters  must  be  explained 
before  subsequent  events  can  be  under¬ 
stood.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind 
that  Thassi’s  family  was  of  Norwegian 
extraction. 

The  grand  celebration  of  the  double 
wedding  being  over,  the  boys  at  Green- 
dale  were  in  great  excitement  about 
the  coming  winter.  Snow-shoes  were 
brought  out  from  their  summer  hiding- 
places  ;  sledges  were  got  out,  and  pre¬ 
parations  made  to  enjoy  the  sports  of 
the  North,  especially  bear  -  hunting, 
though  this  in  general  was  considered 
too  dangerous  for  boys  to  indulge  in. 

Nothing  pleased  them  so  much  as 
going  to.  the  woods  of  Krakenness  to 
obtain  pine  and  fir  and  ash  trees  to 
decorate  the  hall  for  the  festival  of 
Yule,  which  in  the  North  retains  its 
ancient  name  to  this  very  day,  without 
any  attempt  to  disguise  it  under  such 
a  title  as  Christmas.  Then  the  other 
boughs  had  to  be  gathered  to  represent 
the  death  of  Baldur,  the  sun-god,  who 
disappears  for  a  space  during  the  long 
polar  winter.  And  so  the  mistletoe  was 
called  because  it  was  the  wood  of  which 
Loke,  the  spirit  of  evil  and  discord, 
shaped  the  arrow  which  pierced  the 
Beaming  One,  and  on  which  afterwards 
Nanna  collected  the  tears  of  the  whole 
world,  all  things  having  agreed  to  weep 
for  Baldur.  Then  the  holy-tree  (our 
holly),  with  the  drops  of  blood  still  on 


CHAPTER  VII.— NILS  HAS  HIS  WISH. 

the  branches,  was  cut  to  help  to  swell 
the  festival  of  Yule.* 

“  Ha  !  ”  said  Osric  ;  “  our  sires  had 
beautiful  teachings  and  lovely  thoughts 
hidden  within  their  stories.  I  wonder 
whether  the  Christians  will  have  such 
pleasant  memories  as  the  old  pagans 
had  within  the  letter  1  ” 

“  Oh  !  ”  exclaimed  Edric  ;  “  I  like  the 
Christian  stories  best  because,  besides 
the  hidden  teachings,  I  know  that  they 
are  true,  outside  and  in .” 

“Yes,”  said  little  Nils,  “I  like  the 
Christian  sagas  because  you  hear  such 
heavenly  music  in  them.  They  seem, 
even  in  their  gravest  moods,  to  sing  so 
sweetly  and  speak  so  surely  of  a  happy 
home,  that  when  old  Gigur  tells  us  of 
the  faith  I  feel  it  to  be  true.” 

“  Grand  stories,  too,  they  are  about 
the  wars  of  Joshua,”  said  Edric.  “I 
could  listen  to  them  as  long  as  he 
chooses  to  talk.  I  like  them  ever  so 
much  better  than  the  stories  of  Thor 
and  the  Giants,  though  they  are  grand 
at  times.” 

“Especially,”  said  little  Nils,  “when 
he  throws  his  hammer  at  them — which 
is  the  lightning — and  then  rides  after 
them  in  his  chariot,  causing  the  thun¬ 
der  !  ” 

“The  Giants  are  winter  and  snow 
and  ice,”  said  Osric,  “  and  they  vanish 
when  the  sun  comes.  That  is  what  it 
means.” 

“Ah,  but  besides  that,”  said  Edric, 
“  there  is  another  meaning — that  the 
Giants  are  evil  and  falsehood.  Evil  is 
like  the  cold,  for  it  chills  and  deadens 
the  heart ;  falsehood  is  like  darkness, 
because  those  who  have  it  cannot  see 
the  light  of  truth.” 

“Well,  Edric,”  said  Osric,  “we  have 
higher  teachings  still  in  Christianity, 
for  after  the  wars  between  good  and 
evil,  when  men  were  overcome  by 
wickedness,  did  not  the  great  Re¬ 
deemer  come  and  set  them  free!” 

“Then,”  said  little  Nils,  “ there  was 
some  use  in  the  old  Valhalla  stories  if 
they  prepared  us  to  receive  the  higher 
truth.” 

“Depend  upon  it,”  answered  Edric, 
“  if  there  had  been  no  good  in  them 
they  never  would  have  lasted  out  so 
long.  They  taught  that  there  was  one 
great  God,  whose  name  was  our  All- 
Father.  That  was  a  truth  to  begin 
with  !  ” 

This  conversation  took  place  as  the 
three  boys  were  guiding  their  three 
sledges  over  the  hardened  snow  upon 
the  way  to  Krakenness  to  fetch  the 
plants  required  for  the  mystic  decora¬ 
tion  of  the  Greendale  hall.  Behind 
them  came  a  peasant  sledge  to  carry 
home  the  shrubs.  The  boys  could 
chatter  as  their  little  Iceland  ponies 
dashed  merrily  along  the  noiseless  path, 


*  For  a  full  account  of  the  “Myth  of  Baldur,”  see 
B.  O.  P.,  Vol.  VI.,  pp.  482,  483 
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until  the  snow  began  to  fall  more 
thickly,  which  made  them  fix  their 
whole  attention  on  their  driving 

The  snow  was  not  yet  very  deep,  and 
much  of  it  lay  lightly  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  loose  and  treacherous.  The 
boys  reduced  their  pace,  but  still  the 
sledges  glided  briskly  on  until,  all 
of  a  sudden,  that  of  Nils  appeared 
to  sink  from  sight.  The  little  horse 
turned  over  on  his  side,  and  Nils  quite 
disappeared  down  a  deep  hole  which, 
partially  protected  from  the  wind,  was 
not  snowed  up  entirely.  Down  went 
the  little  Norseman  through  this  lighter 
snow,  till  plump  he  came  on  something 
warm  and  soft.  The  horse  seemed 
smitten  with  a  sudden  horror,  and  with 
a  bound  sprang,  with  the  sledge  behind 
him,  as  fast  as  he  could  rush,  away  back 
to  the  spot  whence  he  had  come.  The 
others  seemed  affected  with  a  panic 
fear,  and  darted  off  in  furious  career 
madly  behind  the  other. 

Finding  the  horses  were  beyond  con¬ 
trol,  the  boys  leaped  out  into  the  snow, 
abandoning  the  sledges,  their  sealskin 
caps  and  dress  securing  them  from  cold 
and  wet. 

But  little  Nils  was  in  a  woeful  fright, 
for  as  the  soft  and  hairy  mass  on  which 
he  fell  began  to  move  and  stretch,  he 
realised  the  startling  fact  that  he  had 
fallen  on  a  sleeping  bear  ! 

Now,  though  a  bear-hunt  is  a  kind  of 
sport  in  which  the  hunter  finds  a  plea¬ 
surable  excitement,  yet  circumstances 
may  occur  greatly  to  spoil  the  charm  ; 
and  though  this  little  fellow  when  we 
saw  him  near  the  new-found  continent 
expressed  a  wish  to  have  a  bear  to 
hunt,  he  did  not  now  repeat  that  wish 
at  all.  He  was  as  brave  a  hunter 
in  his  way  as  any  boy  in  Iceland,  but 
we  are  far  from  saying  he  felt  pleased 
at  finding  his  old  wish  fulfilled.  He 
had  a  bear,  but  was  by  no  means  happy, 
for  the  unpleasant  feeling  forced  itself 
upon  his  mind  that  the  grim  bear  had 
him.  And  this  made  all  the  difference. 

But  he  recovered  from  the  shock,  and 
darted  from  the  cave  like  lava  from  the 
mouth  of  Hekla  in  eruption,  and, 
making  for  the  nearest  tree,  “shinned” 
up  with  greater  expedition  than  might 
have  been  expected.  Quick  as  his 
motions  were,  however,  those  of  the 
bear  were  not  much  slower,  and  in  the 
art  of  climbing  the  boy  was  nowhere  in 
comparison  with  his  four-footed  rival. 
Still  he  had  the  start,  and  used  it  with 
advantage.  He  climbed  the  tall, 
straight  pine-tree  with  a  degree  of 
speed  that  proved  him  quite  a  master 
in  the  art.  When  he  had  reached  the 
highest  point  to  which  he  dared  to  trust 
his  weight,  he  cast  a  look  below,  and 
saw  the  monster  climbing  after  him  ! 

Each  boy  was  furnished  with  a  little 
axe  ground  very  sharp,  and  of  the  finest 
temper.  This  was  thrust  loosely  in  the 
belt,  and  served  to  cut  the  branches 
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from  the  trees.  Besides  this  axe,  each  The  bear  came  quietly -and  steadily  !  boys:  when  they  are  premature  men. 
had  a  lmnting-spear,  such  as  was  usu-  ;  ascending,  in  a  grave,  business-like,  but  |  the  charm  of  boyhood  seems  obliterated, , 

ally  worn  by  freemen  and  the  better  I  deadly  sort  of  manner,  without  much  j  and  they  are  more  like  dwarfs!  1ST i Is 

class  in  walking,  only  these  spears  were  I  show  of  hurry,  but  with  a  frightful  look  |  was  a  'boy,  and  nothing  more  ;  his- 

not  so  heavy  as  those  prepared  for  men.  j  of  being  certain  of  his  prey,  of  being  i  strength  was  nothing  when  opposed  to 

As  Nils  climbed  up  the  tree  he  let  j  used  to  catching  boys,  and  sure  of  this  i  such  a  foe  as  that  with  which  he  had  to. 

his  spear  fall  down,  and  this  induced  ;  one  more  than  any.  Nils  waited  quietly  j  measure  strength.  The  second  blow 

the  bear  to  pause  and  thoroughly  ex-  ;  until  a  monster  paw  came  just  within  i  was  weaker  than  the  first,  and  though 


“  Edric,  without  a  moment’s  thought,  jumped  down  upon  his  back." 


amine  it  before  he  ventured  farther, 
which  gave  Nils  still  more  time,  and 
when  he  reached  the  highest  portion  of 
the  tree  that  would  support  his  weight, 
lie  drew  his  little  axe,  and  getting  both 
his  feet  as  far  as  possible  out  of  the 
reach  of  harm,  bent  downwards  with  his 
axe  in  hand  to  meet  the  advancing 
bear. 

All  this  time  he  kept  on  calling  to  his 
friends,  “Ho  !  help  !  Edric, Osric,  help  ! 
Bears,  bears,  bears  !  ” 


his  reach  ;  then,  with  a  dexterous  sweep 
of  the  sharp,  gleaming  weapon,  he  made 
so  shrewd  a  cut  at  the  advancing  paw 
as  nearly  severed  it.  ft  was,  for  such  a 
boy,  a  mighty  blovr  indeed  ! 

But  the  huge  bear  disdained  to  show 
his  pain,  and,  holding  by  his  other  paw, 
shuffled  a  little  higher  up  the  tree, 
which  now  began  to  bend  and  crack. 
This  made  him  cautious,  and  gave  the 
little  Norseman  time  to  give  the  other 
paw  a  furious  cut.  But  boys  are  only 


he  cut  the  monster  to  the  bone  he  did’ 
not  lame  him,  and  his  life  had  paid  the 
forfeit  if  the  other  youngsters  had  not 
then  arrived. 

They  came  alone.  The  peasant  had 
much  ado  to  catch  his  frightened  horse, 
whose  legs  he  tied  together  with  the  rope 
which  he  had  brought  to  bind  the  wood. 
So  he  was  occupied,  for  knowing  that 
one  hoi'se  at  least  was  necessary  to  get 
the  youngsters  home,  he  was  resolved 
to  save  his  own,  the  others  having 
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bolted  hopelessly.  There  is  an  odour 
hanging  round  a  bear  which  horses 
notice  even  at  a  distance.  It  sends 
them  nearly  mad.  So  the  good  peasant 
had  his  work  cut  out  for  him  to  bind 
his  frightened  horse. 

Edric  and  Osric  could  not  get  along 
when  they  at  first  attempted  to  rush  to 
help  their  friend.  Their  snow-shoes 
being  in  the  sledges  when  their  horses 
bolted,  they  sank  so  deeply  in  the  snow 
that  they  were  nearly  smothered.  Then 
Osric  noticed  that,  in  running  from  the 
bear,  Nils  had  no  difficulty,  because  the 
trees,  growing  more  thickly  at  that 
part,  had  kept  the  snow  away  ;  besides, 
the  ground  was  higher — almost  hilly. 
He  therefore  called  to  Edric  to  follow 
him  at  once.  Edric  obeyed,  and  so 
they  reached  the  path  (if  j:>ath  it  may 
be  called)  by  which  the  bear  and  Nils 
had  reached  the  tree.  Their  spears 
they  had  retained  when  thrown  out  of 
their  sledges ;  their  axes,  too,  remained 
within  their  girdles,  and  thus  they  were 
fully  armed. 

Edric  was  first  to  reach  the  tree,  which 
he  now  scaled,  holding  his  hunting  spear 
clasped  lirmly  in  his  right,  clinging 
to  the  tree  with  both  his  legs,  and  pull¬ 
ing  himself  upwards  with  his  left  and 
unencumbered  hand.  As  soon  as  he  was 
near  enough,  he  plunged  his  spear  as 
far  as  he  could  drive  it  into  the 
monster’s  flank,  but  still  his  strength 
was  insufficient,  hampered  as  he  was,  to 
send  it  fairly  home. 

The  bear,  methodically  commenced  a 
quick  desent — stern  foremost,  as  the 
sailors  say — when  he  was  met  by  Osric, 
whom  he  advanced  to  meet  in  the 
affectionate  and  pleasant  method  of 
the  ursine  race,  with  a  fraternal  hug. 
Osric  advanced  his  spear  and  made  a 
formidable  lunge,  which  Bruin, mad  with 
rage,  cared  little  for,  but  hastened  on. 
Osric  eluded  him,  and  slipped  behind 
the  tree.  The  bear  dropped  on  his 
paws  on  all-fours  for  relief, — and  Edric 
•seeing  him  below  him,  without  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  thought,  jumped  down  upon  his 
back  ! 

The  pain  from  both  the  injured  paws 
made  Bruin  growl,  and  he  grew  still 
more  savage  at  finding  an  unex¬ 
pected  rider  on  his  back.  He  turned 
his  head,  showing  his  hideous  teeth,  and 
tried  to  reach  our  hero,  who,  delighted 
with  his  seat,  had  drawn  his  axe,  (his 
spear  had  fallen  from  the  wounded  bear 
during  his  descent,)  and  with  his 
favourite  weapon  commenced  a  vigorous 
attack  upon  the  neck  of  his  ungainly 
steed  that  ended  in  the  death  of  Ursa 
Major ,  whose  spine  was  severed  by  the 
blows. 

Just  as  he  rolled  down  dead,  the  pea¬ 
sant  came  up  running  to  the  aid  of  those 
who  showed  how  they  could  do  without 
it  !  He  was  indeed  surprised  to  find  a 
big  brown  bear  killed  by  three  “un¬ 
fledged  ”  boys. 

“  Well,”  he  exclaimed,  “  whether  it  be 
( 'hristian  God  that  helped  you,  or  Tyr, 
the  guardian  god  of  youth,  is  hard  to  tell. 
I  wish  I  knew,  for  that  would  settle 
the  dispute  for  ever.” 

“Edric  slew  him.  How  shall  we  get 
him  home?”  Said  Osric. 

“I  hardly  know.  My  horse  would 
never  do  it,  he  is  too  heavy  for  the  sledge. 
Besides,  the  very  odour  of  the  beast 
would  send  poor  Rimfax  mad.” 


Thereupon  Nils,  descending  from  the 
tree,  cried,  “  Look  here,  Finn  Glaffson  ! 
Thou  shalt  ride  back  to  Greendale,  and 
bring  the  Yarl  and  all  his  guests  on 
horseback  and  in  sledges  to  see  the  bear 
we  killed  !  Depend  upon  it  thou  wilt 
meet  them  or  some  of  them  upon  the 
journey  hither,  because  our  ponies  ran 
like  mad  straight  back  to  Greendale  !  ” 
After  a  short  debate  this  was  agreed 
on,  the  boys  remaining  where  they  were 
to  watch  the  carcass,  lest  the  wolves 
should  come  and  cheat  them  of  their 
prey.  A  wolf  is  no  safe  playmate,  and 
at  ordinary  times  the  boys  might 
possible  have  shirked  a  contest  with  a 
pack  of  them  ,  but  having  slain  a  bear, 
no  foe  was  worth  a  thought  after  a  deed 
like  that  !  They  sent,  the  peasant  off, 
retaining  his  snow-shoes,  and  stood 
upon  their  guard. 

“  Eh,  Osric,  we  are  ‘  Bear  slayers  ;  ’ 
now  we  have  the  right  to  wear  his  skin 
upon  our  shields  !  ” 

“Nay,  Edric,  thou  it  was  who  slew 
him.  We  have  but  small  desert  there¬ 
by  !  ” 

“  Thy  spear-thrust  weakened  him.” 

“  Thy  axe,  though,  finished  him  !  ” 
“Friends,  let  us  not  dispute  !”  cried 
little  Nils.  “  Rather  than  that,  give  me 
the  merit  of  the  deed,  for  if  1  had  not 
tumbled  into  him  and  spoilt  his  nap  we 
should  have  gone  home  bear-less  with 
the  wood.” 

“  Quite  true,”  said  Edric  ;  “Nils  shall 
have  the  prize — the  prize  of  valour — for 
this  mighty  deed.  Nay,  it  is  great 
enough  to  bear  dividing,  so  we  may  share 
the  praise — that  is,  if  we  get  any  !,” 

+  *  *  * 

Let  us  now  follow,  for  a  brief  space 
only,  the  fortunes  of  those  who  had 
escaped  from  Sigvald’s  care  the  night 
of  the  eruption  of  the  volcano  which 
had  long  been  thought  “worn  out.” 
These  men  fled  briskly  towards  the 
home  where  Thassi  once  had  dwelt, 
surrounded  by  his  friends — for,  nithing 
as  he  was,  he  still  had  friends,  being 
very  rich.  Banished,  an  exile  from  his 
home,  he  still  bore  with  him  to  a  distant 
shore  the  sympathies  of  those  who  loved 
him  for  his  wealth,  who  hated  those 
who  banished  him,  and  still  more  those 
who  caused  his  banishment. 

Among  these  four  who  had  escaped 
from  Sigvald  was  one,  a  nearer  kinsman 
than  the  rest  to  Thassi,  who,  burning 
with  revenge  and  baffled  hate,  thus 
addressed  his  three  companions  : 

“  Friends,  we  have  far  to  ride  ere  we 
reach  home.  Hear  what  I  have  resolved. 
We  shall  all  perish  with  this  cold  unless 
we  get  some  bearskin  mantles  from  the 
house.  Let  us  hide  somewhere,  and 
when  men  conclude  that  we  are  lost, 
and  cease  to  search  for  us,  we  will 
appear  again.  When  yonder  stupid 
yarl  is  fast  asleep,  or  otherwise  en¬ 
gaged,  then  we  can  steal  upon  them 
unobserved  and  take  revenge  for  what 
is  done  to  us.  What  think  ye  ?  ” 

“  I  like  the  plan,”  another  said  ;  “but 
how  can  it  be  executed?  The  friends 
of  Sigvald  are  in  numbers  here,  and  we 
have  none.” 

“There  is  a  house  not  very  far  from 
hence  where  lives  a  friend  of  Thassi’s. 
He  is  a  staunch  Norwegian,  and  rather 
laughs  at  all  the  airs  these  islanders 
assume.  Come,  let  us  go  to  him,  for  he 
will  help  us.” 


So  these  four  men  rode  farther  on 
their  way,  until  they  came  to  Ikutil, 
a  man  who  owned  a  small  estate,  and 
had  been  friends  with  Thassi.  He 
undertook  to  help  these  men,  and  lent 
them  mantles  lined  with  fur,  fur  hoods, 
fur  boots,  and  all  they  wanted. 

“Now,”  exclaimed  Ikutil,  “ye  should 
act  like  men  of  wisdom  !  Know  that 
all  this  trouble  has  arisen  through  the 
old  witch- wife  China.  She  lives  a  long 
way  down  the  coast,  but  she  it  is  who 
sent  Leif  word  that  Thassi  meant  to 
kill  him  ;  and  that  was  very  wrong, 
because,  of  course,  all  this  was  said  in 
confidence.  Who  would  go  talking  to  a 
spa-kunna  if  he  should  think  that  what 
lie  said  was  going  to  be  talked  of  ?  A 
troll  that  blurts  out  secrets  should  be 
burnt ! ” 

“  Yet  that  is  very  true.  We  will  ride 
thither  and  avenge  the  slain.” 

They  stopped  three  weeks  with  Ikutil, 
and  talked  their  project  over,  and  they 
were  more  than  ever  pleased  with  it 
when  Ikutil  explained  that  this  old 
crone,  being  grandmother  of  Freydisa, 
both  she  and  Thorward  would  be  furious 
if  the  “old  hag ’’were  killed.  And  he 
concluded,  saying,  “  She  hates  Norwe¬ 
gians.  That  is  all.  She  only  rode  across 
nearly  a  hundred  miles  to  spite  Nor¬ 
wegian  Thassi,  not  to  serve  Icelandic 
Leif.  If  we  kill  Unna,  then  we  spite 
our  foe,  and  that,  by  Thor  !  is  worth 
the  trouble  !  ” 

“  By  Odin  !  we  will  do  it  1  ” 

So  the  four  men  rode  off,  and  in  due 
time  they  reached  the  house  where  we 
first  saw  Freydisa  with  her  mother  and 
the  troll. 

They  entered,  and  at  first  were  met 
by  the  elfish-looking  servant  Aska,  who 
told  them  that  her  mistress  was  not 
very  well,  and  could  not  be  disturbed. 

The  men  pushed  Aska  on  one  side, 
and  said,  “We  mean  to  see  her  !  ” 

Rushing  into  the  room  within  the  one 
which  we  described  some  chapters  back, 
they  found  the  witch  lying  upon  a  bed 
covered  with  furs,  although  the  room 
was  hot  to  suffocation. 

“  What  seek  ye  here  ?  ”  exclaimed  the 
troll. 

“  Revenge  for  Thassi  !  ”  cried  one  of 
the  nameless  crew,  and  ere  the  shriek¬ 
ing  wretch  could  call  for  aid,  they  killed 
her  with  their  swords,  and  galloped  oft' 
as  though  pursued  by  fiends. 

But  Aska  mounted  too,  and  rode 
apace,  until  in  three  days’  time  she 
came  to  Greendale,  where  she  found 
Freydisa,  who  in  bitter  wrath  vowed 
vengeance  on  Norwegians,  young  or 
old,  men  or  women.  She  sought  her 
husband  Thorward  and  told  him  how 
some  men — Norwegians,  friends  of 
Thassi — had  slain  her  grandmother. 

“  Revenge  I  call  for,  Thorward  !  Thou 
shalt  avenge  the  poor  old  woman’s 
death  !  ” 

“Just  as  thou  wilt,  Freydisa;  only 
not  now,  in  the  winter.  When  the 
spring  comes  I  will  challenge  these  men 
and  kill  them  to  give  thee  pleasure. 
Who  are  they  ?  Knowest  thou  their 
names  ?  ” 

“  I  know  no  more  than  that  they  are 
Norwegians  !  Thou  shouldst  know  !  ” 

Here  the  conversation  was  inter¬ 
rupted  by  a  tremendous  uproar. 

(To  be  continued.) 


BOWLS:  THE  GAME  AND  ITS 
LAWS. 

PART  III. 

These  deal  with  rare  cases,  but  Law  XVII. 
has  often  to  he  brought  to  bear  : 

“If  a  running  bowl  before  it  has  reached  the 
parallel  of  the  jack  do  rub  or  set  on  any  person  (not 
of  the  playing  party),  or  on  a  bowl  or  jack  belonging 
to  another  party,  it  can  be  played  again,  and  if 
touched  by  the  player  or  his  partner  it  becomes  a 
dead  bowl  ;  but  if  a  bowl  during  its  progress  shall 
be  stopped  by  an  opponent  before  it  reaches  the 
parallel  of  the  jack,  the  player  shall  have  the  option 
of  placing  the  said  bowl  wherever  he  may  think  lit. 
Every  bowl  which  shall  rub  or  set  after  it  has  run 
two  yards  past  the  parallel  of  the  jack  becomes  a 
dead  bowl,  except  it  shall  rub  or  set  on  a  bowl 
belonging  to  the  playing  party,  or  on  an  opponent, 
in  any  of  which  cases  it  shall  remain  at  the  place 
where  it  stops." 

And  Law  xvill.  should  be  kept  well  in 
mind  : 

“  If  a  player  do  strike  the  jack  with  his  bowl,  and 
if  the  jack  do  rub  or  set  on  a  bowl  or  person  not 
belonging  to  the  party,  the  end  becomes  a  void  end  ; 
but  if  the  jack  do  rub  or  set  on  a  bowl  belonging  to 
the  playing  party,  it  must  remain  at  the  place 
whence  it  is  removed  by  the  strike.  When  the  jack 
is  struck  off  the  green  the  end  is  a  void  end.  If  the 
jack  do  rub  or  set  on  an  opponent,  it  shall  be  the 
option  of  the  striker  whether  the  jack  slmll  remain 
where  it  rests,  or  whether  it  shall  be  a  void  end.” 

And  in  Law  xix.  we  have  something  else 
of  importance  in  the  quaint  old  language  : 

“  If  a  bowl  be  struck,  and  if  it  do  rub  or  set  on  the 
striker’s  partner,  the  opponents  shall  score  one 
point.  If*  a  bowl  be  struck  and  it  do  rub  or  set  on 
an  opponent,  the  striker  shall  score  one  point,  and 
in  either  case  the  end  shall  he  deemed  to  be 
finished." 

This  gives  the  method  of  scoring  off  a  can¬ 
non.  If  you  hit  the  jack  or  bowl  clear 
away  you  do  not  score  till  the  end  ;  if  you 
so  hit  them  as  to  make  them  cannon  against 
another  bowl  you  score  at  once  according  to 
the  law. 

In  Law  XX.  a  stopper  is  put  upon  unfair 
play  by  removing  a  bowl  from  its  position 
other  than  by  playing  at  it : 

“If  a  howl  which  has  stopped  after  being  played 
be  displaced  by  an  opponent  or  other  person  (except 
a  partner),  or  if  a  howl  or  jack  belonging  to  another 
party  do  rub  or  set  on  it,  such  bowl  shall  be  replaced 
as  nearly  as  possible  in  its  former  position ;  but  if 
such  bowl  he  displaced  by  the  player  or  his  partner, 
it  becomes  a  dead  bowl." 

And  what  xx.  deals  with  in  course  of  play, 
xxi.  takes  up  in  course  of  counting.  The 
“casts  are  admitted”  is  another  phrase  for 
“the  score  is  taken,”  the  casts  being  the 
points,  which  are  technically  said  to  be 
“  up”  when  the  number  to  make  the  game 
lias  been  attained. 

“If  a  bowl  be  displaced  by  any  of  the  playing  party 
after  all  the  bowls  have  been  played  and  before  the 
casts  are  admitted,  without  the  consent  of  his  oppo¬ 
nent,  lie  forfeits  as  many  points  as  the  end  would 
otherwise  have  admitted  being  scoied.” 

Law  XXII.  is  headed  in  the  old  code, 
“  Casualty  in  the  Delivery  of  a  Bowl,”  and 
runs  as  follows  : 

“If  a  player,  when  in  the  act  of  delivering  his 
howl,  let  it  slip,  and  allow  it  to  run  beyond  his 
reach,  lie  cannot,  without  the  consent  of  his  oppo¬ 
nent,  leave  the  footer  for  the  purpose  of  recovering 
the  bowl,  hut  it  is  considered  a  played  howl ;  he  may, 
however,  recover  the  bowl  if  he  can  do  so  without 
leaving  the  footer.” 

But  this  law  might  lead  to  “  accident  done 
on  purpose,”  as  a  bowl  so  slipped  might  act 
as  a  block  or  baulk  for  the  next  player. 
Consequently  Law  xxm.  was  required  : 

“  No  player,  for  the  purpose  of  blocking,  shall 
play  his  howl  a  less  distance  than  three  yards  from 
the  footer,  and  if  lie  do  so  it  shall  be  deemed  a  dead 
howl.  In  blocking,  the  howl  must  be  played,  not 
placed." 

Law  xxiv.  is  directed  against  another 
kind  of  unfairness  : 

“  A  player  may  instruct  his  partuer  in  any  way 
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except  by  showing  him  how  his  opponent’s  bowls 
lie,  provided  that  he  shall  not,  whilst  his  partner  is 
in  the  act  of  playing,  place  or  retain  any  object  be¬ 
tween  his  partner  and  the  jack  which  can  have  the 
effect  of  indicating  the  land  to  be  taken,  or  other¬ 
wise  assisting  his  partner.  Spectators  are  not 
allowed  to  instruct,  or  give  to  a  player  any  informa¬ 
tion  whatever  relating  to  a  game.” 

Than  which  nothing  can  he  “  properer.  ” 
But  now  we  get  hack  into  technicalities. 
Law  XXV.  : 

“The  last  player  may  decline  to  play  his  last  bowl 
if  the  game  be  already  up  without  his  play  ;  or  lie 
may  request  his  partner  to  turn  the  jack  ;  and  if  this 
be  allowed  by  an  opponent,  then  such  last  player 
may  play,  and  if  he  disturb  the  position  of  either 
tlie  jack  or  bowls  it  shall  not  alter  the  game  ;  but  if 
a  player  turn  the  jack  without  having  a  sufficient 
number  of  casts  to  make  tlie  game,  or  his  opponent 
not  having  played  his  last  bowl,  he  shall  forfeit  as 
many  points  as  the  end  will  allow  to  have  been 
made.” 

This  “turning  the  jack”  consists  in  a 
player  showing  in  some  way  that  he  con¬ 
siders  the  game  to  he  up.  The  only  time 
he  can  do  this  is  when  he  or  Iris  partner 
has  got  the  last  bowl  to  play. 

Such  a  case  as  contemplated  by  Law  xxvi 
would  reduce  howls  to  a  game  of  chance  : 

“If,  during  the  progress  of  a  game,  it  becomes  so 
dark  that  the  jack  cannot  be  distinctly  seen  from 
the  footer,  the  game  shall  be  postponed  to  a  future 
day,  unless  the  players  are  unanimous  to  play  off  in 
the  dark,  iu  which  case  neither  party  can  place  a 
light  at  the  jack  :  nor  can  any  person  be  allowed  to 
stand  at  it,  except  a  partner,  without  the  consent  of 
the  opponents.” 

With  Law  XXVII.  we  meet  with  the  first 
mention  of  an  umpire  : 

“If  a  player  commence  a  game,  and  without  suffi¬ 
cient  cause  (in  the  judgment  of  the  umpire)  refuse 
to  finish,  he  shall  forfeit  it.” 

The  umpire’s  duties  are  to  mark  the  score, 
do  the  measuring  by  pegs  and  standard, 
call  tlie  game,  and  decide  all  questions  as 
they  come  along.  He  is  not  allowed  to 
give  any  advice  to  the  players,  or  offer  any 
information,  unless  lie  is  appealed  to.  Each 
side  may  have  an  umpire  if  it  cares,  and  if 
the  umpires  cannot  agree  they  themselves 
must  call  in  the  aid  of  a  referee,  whose 
decision  must  he  binding.  In  ordinary 
games  an  umpire  is  not  required.  Bowls  is 
now  more  of  a  pleasant  pastime  than  a 
keen,  exciting  sport.  In  it  hoys  and  girls, 
and  old  and  young,  can  play  together,  find¬ 
ing  just  sufficient  exercise  on  a  summer 
evening  to  pass  the  time  without  effort.  Of 
course  it  should  he  played  strictly  accord¬ 
ing  to  rule  ;  hut  the  laws  are  so  many  and 
so  clear  that  the  chance  of  any  matter 
arising  calling  for  an  um.pire’s  decision  is 
almost  too  remote  to  he  regarded. 

But  let  us  advance.  Law  XXVIH.  enacts  : 

“No  person,  while  his  howl  is  running,  shall  stop 
a  howl  belonging  to  another  party  (luring  its  course 
to  prevent  its  rubbing  against  his  own  bowl.  Should 
he  stop  the  other  party's  bowl  it  must  be  returned, 
and  his  own  bowl  must  be  considered  a  dead  bowl.” 

And  Law  XXIX.  puts  a  stopper  on  “follow¬ 
ing  up”: 

“No  player,  after  delivering  his  howl,  shall  ap¬ 
proach  within  one  yard  of  it  during  its  progress.” 

The  last  law — the  thirtieth — deals  with 
“a  party  continuing  to  play,”  and  runs  as 
follows : 

“  Should  a  party  continue  to  play  without  throw¬ 
ing  in  again,  one  of  the  losers  of  tlie  previous  game 
shall  lead  the  jack.” 

Which  in  ordinary  English  means  that  the 
losers  of  a  game  have  first  go  off  next  time. 

Though  space  is  failing  us,  we  must  men¬ 
tion  a  few  more  technical  terms  occasion¬ 
ally  heard  on  greens  where  the  strict  game 
is  keenly  played. 

“  Bowling  wide  ”  is  when  the  bias  does 
not  hold,  and  the  curve  given  to  the  course 
is  too  hold;  “howling  narrow”  is  when 
the  curve  is  not  hold  enough ;  “  finely 
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bowled  ”  is  when  the  shot  is  a  good  one  ; 
to  “  howl  through”  is  the  same  as  to  “  yard 
over,”  and  means  to  drive  away  the  jack  ; 
to  “  howl  over  ”  is  to  go  beyond  it  ;  “  bowl¬ 
ing  at  length  ”  is  howling  the  distance  de¬ 
sired  ;  a  “dead  length”  being  the  exact 
distance.  To  “  throw”  or  “ffing”  is  to  aim 
at  the  jack  or  howl  to  knock  it  away ;  to 
“  miss  wood  ”  is  to  go  through  the  cluster 
of  howls  without  hitting  any  of  them  ;  to 
“  draw  a  cast  ”  is  to  win  it,  by  bowling 
nearer  without  striking  anything  around  or 
in  the  way.  A  “gone  bowl”  is  one  that 
has  stopped  a  hopeless  distance  beyond  the 
jack  ;  the  jack,  by-tlie-by,  should  not  be 
set  less  than  a  couple  of  yards  from  the 
limit  of  the  green. 

Finally,  may  our  games  at  howls  not 
lead  to  such  sad  reflections  as  those  of 
Isabel  of  France  in  the  Duke  of  York’s 
garden,  as  given  in  Shakespeare’s  “  Richard 
the  Second,”  act  iii.  sc.  iv.  : 

Queen.— What  sport  shall  we  devise  here  in  this 
garden 

To  drive  away  tlie  heavy  thought  of  care  ? 
Lady.— Madam,  we’ll  play  at  bowls. 

Queen. —  ’Twill  make  me  think 

Tlie  world  is  full  of  rubs,  and  that  my  for¬ 
tune 

Ruus  ’gainst  the  bias. 

(THE  END.) 

- - 

§1  Spiteful  foallah. 

In  the  cupboard  I  lie,  but  just  close  to  my 
eye 

There’s  a  very  convenient  crack  in  the 
door  ; 

Through  this  same  I  can  see  how  things 
happen  to  he, 

And  can  judge  who  acquaintance  with 
me  will  deplore. 

I  can  hear  “  The  Head  ”  say,  “  After  fourth 
school,  please  stay,” 

To  some  culprit  who  soon  my  attentions 
will  need, 

And  I  quiver  in  spite  when  I  think  how  I’ll 
bite, 

As  of  sharp  castigation  I  dole  out  his 
meed. 

I  am  hated  of  all,  both  by  great  and  by 
small, 

And  I  don’t  think  “The  Head”  even 
loves  me  too  well ; 

So  revenge  becomes  sweet,  and  it’s  really  a 
treat 

To  tickle  a  hoy  up,  and  tickle  him  well. 

I  am  supple  and  tough,  and  they  soon  have 
enough, 

Who  are  doomed  for  their  faults  to  he 
touched  up  by  me. 

1  have  plenty  of  spring,  and  I  know  how  to 
sting ; 

When  at  work  you  should  hear  how  I 
whistle  with  glee. 

There  are  some  folks  who  say  that  long- 
past  is  my  day, 

And  who  call  me  a  relic  of  barbarous 
times  ; 

But  that’s  only  a  fad,  and  for  boys  who  are 
l>ad 

There,  is  nought  to  convince  them  so  soon 
of  their  crimes. 

SOMERVILLE  GIBNEV. 
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A.  B.  C. — The  symbol  S  for  the  dollar  is  said  to  date 
from  the  time  of  the  Pillar  Dollar  of  Spain,  which 
was  known  as  a  Piece  of  Eight.  The  S  is  a  corrup¬ 
tion  of  the  8.  and  the  vertical  strokes  are  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules,  which  were  stamped  on  the 
coin.  The  word  dollar  is  a  corruption  of  thaler. 

Jones.— Elammock’s  rebellion  was  in  1497.  The  in¬ 
surgents  rose  in  Cornwall,  refusing  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  Scottish  war.  They  marched  to 
London,  and  were  defeated  on  Blackheath  on  the 
22nd  of  .Tune,  Flammock,  Michael  Joseph,  and 
Lord  Audley  being  executed  six  days  afterwards. 

_\1.  U.  M. — The  Egyptians  embalmed  their  dead  on 
the  supposition  that  so  long  as  the  body  of  the 
deceased  was  kept  entire  the  soul  would  not  trans¬ 
migrate. 

H.  I.  YY  —  A  wooden  wedding  is  the  fifth  anniver¬ 
sary  :  a  silver  wedding  the  twenty-fifth  :  a  golden 
wedding  the  fiftieth ;  a  diamond  wedding  the 
sixtieth. 

N.  M.—  1.  Degrees  are  not  given  now  at  such  an 
early  age.  But  there  is  one  on  record  earlier  than 
yours.  'Doctor  William  Wotton  was,  in  167S,  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  b.a.  degree  when  he  was  only  twelve 
years  and  a  half  old.  2.  Degrees  were  conferred 
by  the  Universities  from  the  very  first.  There 
were  masters  and  doctors  as  far  back  as  826. 

A.  D.  C.— No  :  the  nearest  approach  to  it  is  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  with  its  head¬ 
quarters  at  Exeter  Hall,  and  branches  throughout 
the  country. 

A  Sister  (Jamaica). — We  never  return,  or  enter  into 
correspondence  regarding,  articles  sent  in  for  com¬ 
petition  (see  the  “Buies  and  Conditions”).  If 
your  brother  did  not  receive  “even  a  certificate” 
for  his  illuminated  text,  you  may  be  quite  sure  it 
was  wholly  because  his  work  did  not  merit  one. 
He  should  simplv  determine  the  more  resolutely 
to  persevere,  and  win  honours  where  so  many 
others  of  his  own  age  do  so. 

G.  C.— YVe  do  not  know  of  anything  better  or  more 
practical  on  the  subject  of  Ventriloquism  than  the 
articles  that  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in 
our  columns.  These  will  shortly  be  republished 
in  our  “Boy’s  Own  Bookshelf"  series,  in  a  volume 
entitled  “Indoor  Sports  and  Pastimes.” 

P.  O.—  YVe  do  not  know  where  Anon’s  poems  are 
published.  There  are  so  many  of  the  same  name  ! 

Apprentice. — An  apprentice  should  do  whatever  he 
is  told,  however  irksome  it  may  be.  There  is  no 
law  that  draws  the  line  between  what  is  and  what 
is  not  necessary  for  him  to  learn.  Let  him  learn 
to  obey— and  keep  his  eyes  open. 

An  Ancient  Boman.— The  Celtic  names  of  Bath 
were  Caer  Ennaint  and  Caer  yn  nant  twy  mm.  The 
Boman  names  were  Aqua;  Solis  and  Therma.  The 
Old  English  name  was  Akeman  ne  ceaster. 

T.  RICHARDS. — There  is  a  scale  giving  the  length  of 
a  degree  of  longitude  at  every  latitude  in  the 
“Standard  Commercial  Handbook,”  published  by 
Messrs.  YYrarne  and  Co.  A  scale  is  also  found  in 
many  geographies. 

Ignorance. — Get  the  “Guide  to  the  Civil  Service,” 
published  by  Messrs.  Cassell  and  Co. 

Walter. — If  you  compete  against  a  professional  in 
athletic  sports  you  will  not  be  recognised  as  an 
amateur.  It  matters  not  what  club  you  may  be¬ 
long  to. 

An  Old  Subscriber.— It  is  not  worth  while  to  say 
anything  about  your  discovery.  You  simply  sup¬ 
port  tlie  well-known  fact  that  stopping  trains  run 
faster  from  station  to  station  than  expresses  do. 
Many  other  instances  than  the  one  you  name  could 
be  given.  The  time  is  saved  by  not  stopping  at 
the  station.  On  no  line  is  there  an  express  run¬ 
ning  on  short  distances  faster  than  a  stopping 
train. 

A.  Reader.— Mr.  J.  H.  Keene  is  the  author  of  “  The 
Practical  Fisherman,”  published  by  L.  U.  Gill,  170, 
Strand,  YV.C. 

M.  R.  E. — 1.  Make  the  rails  of  iron ;  if  you  cannot 
oast  them  to  the  proper  shape  try  iron  wire. 
2.  You  can  buy  the  rails  of  any  size  from  Bateman, 
Model  Museum,  Holborn,  YV.C.  3.  There  is  no 
hook  of  value,  and  we  have  not  yet  had  any  articles 
on  the  subject. 

Xapidarian.— Buy  the  parts  for  November  and 
December,  1885,  and  January,  1886.  They  are  still 
in  print. 

C.  M.— YVe  could  ride  on  a  bicycle  from  Stamford 
Hill  to  Wait  on-on- the-  Mize  in  a  day,  but  we  have 
no  means  of  knowing  if  you  could.  The  best  map 
is  the  Ordnance  Survey  Map,  an  inch  to  the  mile. 
The  other  maps  are  made  up  from  it,  and  you 
might  just  as  well  have  the  original. 

•A-  0.  B. — In  Spon’s  “  Workshop  Receipts,”  fourth 
series,  price  five  shillings,  there  is  a  practical 
article  on  piano-mending  and  tuning,  which  may 
help  you.  It  is  published  at  125,  Strand. 
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Ajax.— The  Chapel  Royal,  Whitehall,  Yvas  built  by 
Inigo  Jones. 

C.  A.  Prossant.— 1.  You  might  obtain  a  commission 
through  the  ranks,  but  the  chances  are  so  much 
against  you  that  you  would  do  wiser  to  disregard 
them.  2.  Cassell’s  ‘-History  of  the  Franco-German 
YVar”  is  as  full  as  any. 

Ignorant, — Crocodiles  are  reptiles,  and  all  reptiles 
lay  eggs.  The  eggs  are  without  shells,  and  both 
ends  are  alike.  There  is  no  big  end,  as  in  the  case 
of  birds’  eggs. 

T.  L.  R,— The  great  Yvall  of  China  ivas  built  in 
twenty  years,  and  is  said  to  have  a  contents  of 
6,350,000,000  cubic  feet.  Its  materials  are  enough 
to  run  a  wall  round  the  world  six  feet  high  and 
two  feet  thick. 

Pigmy. — Pliny  tells  us  of  an  Arabian  named  Gabara 
who  ivas  nine  feet  nine  inches  high  ;  John  Middle- 
ton,  “  The  Child  of  Hale,”  ivas  nine  feet  three 
inches  high. 

J.  Shayy7. — The  lines  are  known  as  “Armstrong’s 
Good  Night.”  They  are  in  most  editions  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott’s  “Minstrelsy  of  the  Border" — 

“  This  night  is  my  departing  night, 

For  here  nae  langer  must  I  stay  ; 

There’s  neither  friend  nor  foe  of  mine 
But  Yvishes  me  away. 

What  I  have  done  through  lack  of  ivit 
I  never,  never  can  recall ; 

I  hope  ye’re  a'  my  friends  as  yet  ; 

Good-night,  and  joy  be  with  you  all !  ” 

Athlete.— The  old  Greeks  trained  for  their  games 
on  new  cheese,  dried  figs,  and  boiled  corn,  with  no 
meat ;  but  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  do  so. 
The  climate  and  conditions  are  very  different. 

Cock  Thorpe.— Yes.  Cock  Thorpe  is  a  Norfolk  vil¬ 
lage,  close  to  Burnham  Thorpe,  where  Nelson  was 
born.  It  consists  of  three  houses,  in  each  of  which 
an  admiral  ivas  born  !  The  admirals  Yvere  Sir 
Christopher  Mings,  Sir  John  Narborough,  and  Sir 
Cloudesley  Shovel,  known  in  naval  history  as  “the 
Cockthorpe  admirals.”  They  all  began  life  as 
cabin-boys. 

G.  Holden. — The  coat  of  arms  on  a  billhead  is  not 
an  armorial  hearing,  but  yon  are  liable  to  prosecu¬ 
tion  under  the  Trademarks  Act  unless  you  hold  a 
Royal  Warrant  for  its  display.  It  is  one  of  those 
things  that  “  a  common  informer  ”  can  take  up 
and  share  half  the  penalty.  See  an  article  on 
“The  Queen’s  Tradesmen”  in  the  “Leisure  Hour” 
for  J uly,  1885. 

Jeta. — “  'Tis  not  in  mortals  to  command  success, 
but  Yve’ll  do  more,  Sempronius—  we’ll  deserve  it,” 
is  not  in  Shakespeare  at  all.  It  is  in  Addison’s 
“  Cato.” 

G.  Hearn. — You  must  have  a  licence  to  carry  fire¬ 
arms.  A  bow  is  not  a  firearm,  and  so  no  licence  is 
required.  You,  however,  “shoot”  Yvitli  a  botv- 
and-arrow,  and  consequently  must  keep  clear  of 
the  Wild  Birds  Protection  Act,  etc.,  etc. 

J,  H.  B.  S. — If  you  have  no  money  yourself,  you 
must  find  some  one  who  lias  ;  but  no  capitalist 
Yvill  take  up  an  invention  until  he  has  seen  a  work¬ 
ing  model  of  it.  You  should  apply  to  a  patent 
agent,  and  get  provisional  protection ;  and  then 
endeavour  to  get  the  assistance  of  some  firm 
engaged  in  making  the  articles  to  which  your 
improvement  is  to  be  applied. 


T.  F.  N. — See  back.  The  question  has  been  answered 
quite  recently. 

A.  O.  I'.— See  our  articles  on  steamships.  The  crews 
of  all  the  first-class  mail  steamers  are  about  the 
same  strength.  The  only  difference  is  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  stewards,  and  that  differs  each  voyage  Yvith 
the  number  of  passengers. 

A.  \V.  C. — Particulars  of  examination  for  the  post  of 
telegraph  clerk  can  be  obtained  from  any  chief 
post-office. 

Rochda  Bulldogs. — Conscience-money  is  the  money 
occasionally  sent  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche 
quer  on  account  of  the  income-tax  that  the’sender 
omitted  to  pay  in  previous  years. 

Helios.— The  articles  on  Photography  appeared  in 
the  June  part  for  1886,  and  ended  in  the  October 
part. 

W.  Dec.— There  is  a  preparation  of  Indian  hemp 
called  Russian  Corn  Solvent,  which  very  seldom 
fails.  It  can  be  got  from  the  chemists.  Wash 
your  feet  in  Yvarni  Yvater  before  going  to  bed. 

Sergeant  Experimento.— It  does  not  look  pro¬ 
mising,  but  you  might  use  asbestos,  obtainable 
from  the  company  opposite  the  “Times”  office  in 
Queen  Victoria  Street ;  or  even  pumice,  or  flower¬ 
pot,  or  brick.  All  of  these  things  are  porous,  and 
will  stand  heat. 

CRICKET.— The  trial-ball  is  for  the  convenience  of 
the  bowler,  not  the  batsman.  It  is  now  gene¬ 
rally  bowled  by  the  side  of  the  pitch,  and  the  bats¬ 
man  is  not  within  reach  of  it. 

A.  M.  H. —  Never  send  verses  to  magazines  unless 
you  possess  independent  means.  It  is  only  very 
rarely  indeed  that  payment  is  made  for  such 
contributions.  And,  to  speak  frankly,  you  are 
wasting  your  time,  as  you  evidently  fail  to  under¬ 
stand  tlie  first  principles  of  versification. 

Arthur. — There  are  pursers  and  clerks  on  tiie  chief 
mail-boats,  but  the  appointments  are  obtainable 
only  through  interest  with  the  directors  or  officials 
of  the  companies. 

T.  J.  Kitchener.— The  Box’s  Own  Paper  can  he 
obtained  to  order  in  any  of  the  towns  of  tlie 
United  States.  There  is  a  depot  in  San  Francisco. 

A.  Hammond.— The  best  high  jump  ivas  P.  Davin’s 
at  Carrick-on-Suir  on  July  5,  1880,  who  jumped 
6ft.  2-Jin ;  but  the  record  is  now  held  by  YV.  B. 
Page,  of  the  Manhattan  A.C.,  yvIio  at  Stourbridge 
on  August  15th,  1887,  cleared  6ft.  3;fin. 

N.  YY  .  — 1.  The  standard  for  the  French  Army  is  now 
1’560  metres,  or  a  little  under  5ft.  ljin.  ;  and  ten 
per  cent,  of  the  conscripts  are  rejected  owing  to 
their  not  reaching  that  height.  2.  The  averages  of 
height  and  weight  at  different  ages  givemin  the 
reference  books  are  either  from  observations  on 
Belgians,  or  else  on  inmates  of  gaols  and  reforma¬ 
tories  ;  and  none  of  these  can  be  taken  as  giving  a 
fair  notion  of  the  size  of  the  ordinary  British  boy. 
The  average  there  given  is,  in  fact,  below  tlie 
average.  3.  Any  man  under  5ft.  6in.  in  height 
may  fairly  be  called  “short.” 

J.  J.  L.  G.  and  Co. — 1.  The  title-page  and  index  are 
out  of  print,  2.  Buy  mixed  grass  seed,  obtainable 
from  Messrs.  Carter  of  Holborn,  or  Sutton  of  Read¬ 
ing,  and  sow  it  according  to  directions.  It  is  very 
seldom  that  good  seed  fails  to  give  a  nice  lawn. 
Of  course  you  have  to  treat  it  tenderly  the  first 
year. 
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HARRY  TREVERTON 


By  Lady  Broome. 


I  must  now  pass 
over  three 
months,  during 
which  period  the 
monotony  of  our 
lives  had  been 
pleasantly  broken 
by  the  heavy  win¬ 
ter  rains  which  had 
set  in,  and  had 
transformed  the 
bush,  quite  sud¬ 
denly,  as  it  seemed 
to  me,  into  a  gar¬ 
den  with  lovely 
wild  dowers, 
blooming  creepers, 
and  shrubs  covered 
with  blossoms  all 
through  it.  whilst 
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the  hills  and  flats  became  carpeted,  in 
the  course  of  forty-eight  hours  or  so, 
with  grass  and  acres  of  “everlastings” 
of  different  and  brilliant  hues. 

Dry  water-courses  changed,  as  though 
by  magic,  into  brawling  brooks,  and  the 
river-beds,  until  recently  merely  so 
many  stretches  of  burning  white  sand 
and  shingle,  were  now  full  of  water, 
rushing  noisily  along,  and  filling  up 
the  deep  pools  and  water-holes  hitherto 
nearly  dried  up  by  the  great  summer 
heat.  The  atmosphere  felt  deliciously 
cool  and  clear,  and  I  often  found  myself 
whistling  or  singing  as  I  dug  in  the 
garden,  grubbed  up  stumps  from  new 
ground,  or  took  a  turn  at  the  old  hand- 
mill  with  Dick,  with  whom,  by  the  way, 
I  was  now  on  excellent  terms. 

It  was  still  early  on  one  of  those 
lonely  winter  afternoons,  when  old 
Dick  rushed  up  to  Mr.  Reeves,  shouting 
with  great  glee, 

“  Here  they  coom,  muster,  I  do  be¬ 
lieve  !  If  that  ain’t  the  crack  of 
Muster  Ned's  stock-whip  I’m  a  Dutch¬ 
man  !  ” 

We  listened  for  a  moment,  and,  sure 
enough,  the  pistol-like  snapping  and 
cracking  of  distant  stock-whips  could 
plainly  be  heard.  The  sounds  drew 
nearer  every  moment,  and  presently 
shouts  of  “Yah-hip,  yah-liip!”  alternated 
with  the  sharp  reports  of  the  stock¬ 
whips  and  the  loud  hoarse  barking  of 
dogs.  A  few  moments  later  a  mob  of 
cattle  could  be  discerned  in  the  midst 
of  the  dust  they  had  contrived  to  kick 
up  in  spite  of  the  dampness  of  the 
ground.  A  white  man  and  two  natives 
—  all  on  horseback  —  were  wielding 
their  stock-whips  with  great  sound  and 
fury  in  the  rear,  and  the  instant  Reeves 
caught  sight  of  these  he  ran  to  the  large 
stockyard  close  by  and  let  down  its 
slip  rails  himself.  The  barking  and 
cracking,  and  shuffling  sound  of  hoofs 
came  nearer  and  nearer,  and  in  a  very 
short  time  the  great  mob,  or  herd  of 
cattle,  had  swept  past  us  and  passed 
into  the  stockyard,  filling  it  with  push¬ 
ing  and  poking  animals,  so  bewildered 
and  weary  that  they  were  evidently 
glad  of  even  the  rough  hospitality  of  a 
stockyard. 

Yes,  it  was  plainly  Ned  Reeves  I  now 
saw,  who  had  dismounted  and  was 
shaking  hands  heartily  with  his  bro¬ 
ther,  so  I  ran  up  to  help  Dick  to  show 
the  natives  where  and  how  to  stable 
and  feed  all  the  horses.  In  the  meantime 
the  two  brothers  had  sauntered  towards 
the  cottage,  laughing  and  talking  both 
at  the  same  time,  with  all  the  excite¬ 
ment  so  common  to  people  who  live  in 
the  bush,  and  have  but  little  to  vary 
the  monotonous  round  of  their  every¬ 
day  lives. 

That  evening,  when  I  came  in  to  tea, 
I  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Reeves’s  bro¬ 
ther  Ned,  of  whom  I  had  so  often  heard 
him  speak,  and  a  very  fine  specimen  of 
a  young  Australian  bushman  he  was  ! 
Six  feet  high  in  his  stockings,  and  a 
pair  of  broad  shoulders  which  would 
have  made  a  life  guardsman  hold  him¬ 
self  up  to  try  and  match  their  upright, 
easy  carriage.  Merry  blue  eyes,  frank 
and  yet  shrewd,  and  a  large  black 
beard,  which  half  hid  a  good-humoured, 
handsome  face.  He  had  much  higher 
spirits  than  his  elder  and  quieter  bro¬ 
ther.  but  both  talked  and  laughed  gaily 


as  we  all  ate,  with  open-air  appetites, 
our  simple  supper  of  mutton,  home¬ 
made  bread,  and  tea.  I  looked  at  Ned 
Reeves  with  interest,  and  my  first  plea¬ 
sant  impressions  were  only  deepened  as 
I  knew  more  of  the  man  with  whom  I 
was  destined  to  spend  many  happy 
days.  The  first  words  he  said  as  he 
grasped  my  hand  showed  me  that  his 
brother  had  already  mentioned  my 
hopes  and  projects  to  him. 

“  So  you  intend  coming  up  to  the 
cattle-station,  Mr.  Treverton?  I  shall 
be  very  glad  to  see  you  there  this 
with  the  most  cordial  smile  and  cheery 
tone,  as  if  he  were  inviting  a  pleasant 
acquaintance  to  visit  him,  instead  of 
offering  shelter  and  food  to  a  vain  youth 
who  was  likely  to  be  more  trouble  than 
profit  to  him  for  some  time  to  come. 

“Yes,  indeed  ;  I  should  like  to  go 
back  with  you  above  all  things,”  I 
answered,  “if  you  think  you  could 
make  me  of  any  use.” 

“That's  all  right,  then,”  said  fir.  Ned, 
heartily ;  “  we  shall  start  again  in  the 
morning',  and  I  shall  be  glad  if  you 
could  come  on  with  me  then.  My 
brother  says  he  lias  given  you  fair 
warning  that  you  will  have  to  rough 
it,  so  I  hope  you  won’t  -mind  sleeping 
without  sheets  and  eating  your  tucker 
without  a  table-cloth,  hey,  my  boy  1 
Billy  (I  didn’t  know  what  that  meant 
quite,  but  guessed  it  might  be  the  bush- 
word  for  goat-mu  oton,  or  else  tea  made 
in  a  ‘billy’)  and  damper  one  day,  and, 
for  a  change,  damper  and  billy  the 
next.  Tea  without  sugar,  or  sugar 
without  tea;  it  just  depends  on  which 
runs  out  first,  you  know.  As  for  milk  ! 
we  want  it  all  for  the  calves,  and  never 
touch  it  ourselves.  Do  you  think  you 
can  put  up  with  that  sort  of  thing  i 
It’s  no  joke,  I  can  tell  you  !” 

“  Oh,  yes,”  I  replied  with  all  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  ignorance,  “I  can  manage  all 
that  right  enough,  but  don’t  you  find 
billygoat  rather  rank  eating?” 

Ned  Reeves  stared  at  me  as  though 
he  thought  I  was  indeed  a  queer  youth. 
At  last  he  gasped,  “Billygoat !  my  dear 
sir,  why  what  on  earth  do  you  mean?” 

“You  told  me  yourself,  a  minute  ago, 
that  we  should  have  to  live  on  billy 
and  damper  in  the  bush,”  I  answered, 
rather  nettled  at  his  manner. 

“  Oh,  you  are  a  treat !”  cried  Ned,  as 
he  burst  out  laughing  at  what  seemed 
to  be  a  very  poor  joke,  and  went  on 
laughing  till  he  roared  again.  At  last 
he  turned  to  his  brother,  with  “  I  say, 
George,  you  have  evidently  neglected 
this  young  gentleman’s  education  most 
shamefully  !  Billy,”  he  explained,  turn¬ 
ing  towards  me,  “  means  kangaroo, 
not  goat and  the  gigantic  bushman 
laughed  loudly  at  my  mistake.  Indeed 
it  was  many  a  day  before  I  heard  the 
last  of  it,  so  far  does  a  small  joke  go  in 
the  bush. 

“Now  we’re  settled  about  the  grub,” 
Mr.  Ned  continued,  as  soon  as  he  could 
cease  chuckling  over  the  billy  blunder, 
“I  must  tell  you  what  you  have  to  expect 
in  the  way  of  society.  There  are  lots 
of  natives  about  the  place,  but  I  am 
the  only  white  man  within  reach. 
There’s  the  cattle-boy,  Johnnie,  who  is 
outside  now,  and  my  black  protege , 
Dilly,  who  is  also  with  me  now.  1 
should  advise  you,  Treverton,  to  make 
a  friend  of  that  same  young. scamp,  for  [ 


although  he  is  a  capital  lad,  and  almost 
invaluable  to  me  in  my  work,  he  is  an 
awful  tease  when  he  takes  a  dislike. 
Of  course  if  he  tries  any  of  his  non¬ 
sense  in  the  way  of  practical  jokes 
upon  you,  I  shall  just  have  to  give  him 
a  taste  of  the  stirrup  leather,  but  I 
dare  say  you  will  jog  on  all  right 
together.” 

“The  fact  is  this,  Ned,"  said  his  elder 
brother,  who  had  been  listening  with 
an  amused  smile  on  his  face,  “you’ve 
done  your  best  to  spoil  Master  Dilly, 
and  I  should  not  lie  at  all  surprised  to 
hear  that  he  sits  down  to  meals  with 
you  now.” 

“No,  no!  not  quite,”  cried  Ned,  ex¬ 
ploding  again;  “I  think  I  know  where 
to  draw  the  line,  and  what’s  more,  Dilly 
knows  it  too,  and  never  ventures  to 
take  any  liberties  with  me,  whatever 
he  may  do  with  other  people.” 

After  a  short  while  1  left  the  brothers 
to  talk  over  their  affairs  and  went  out¬ 
side  in  search  of  the  natives,  as  I  felt 
rather  anxious  to  make  Mr.  Dilly’s 
acquaintance.  It  was  getting  both  cold 
and  dark  out  of  doors,  and  no  one  was 
to  be  seen,  so  I  opened  the  kitchen 
door,  and  there  I  found  the  two  lads 
crouching  as  close  as  they  could  get  to 
the  kitchen  fire. 

“Hulloa,  Dilly,  how  are  you  getting 
on  ?”  I  asked,  wanting  to  find  out  which 
was  Dilly. 

The  younger  of  the  two  natives,  a 
nice,  intelligent-looking  lad  of  about 
my  own  age,  with  a  splendid  head  of 
curly  black  hair — for  the  Australian 
native’s  hair  more  resembles  that  of  the 
Spaniard  than  the  wool  of  a  negro — and 
a  set  of  teeth  simply  perfect  in  their 
even  and  pearly  whiteness,  grinned  in 
acknowledgment  of  my  greeting,  and 
promptly  replied,  in  a  very  pleasant 
voice, 

“  Ale  alright,  what  name — you  ?  Me 
nothing  know-um  ycju  !  ’’ 

“  My  name  is  Harry,  and  I  am  going 
with  you  and  your  master  to  the  cattle- 
station  to-morrow,”  I  answered. 

“  Alright,”  said  Dilly,  again,  these 
words,  which  he  shortened  into  one, 
being  his  great  formula;  “this  my 
brother  Peter  ” (a  friend  is  always  called 
a  brother  by  the  natives,  as  indeed  it  is 
among  other  black  peoples),  pointing 
to  the  other  boy,  who  had  not  spoken, 
but  who  looked  cold  and  tired,  “  Peter 
walk  station,  drive-um  cattle,  bye-um- 
bye  come  back  ;  you  and  me  stop-urn 
there.” 

“Yes,  and  you  and  I  must  be  good 
friends,  Dilly,”  I  said,  holding  out  my 
hand  to  him,  for  I  was  anxious  to  take 
Mr.  Ned’s  hint,  and  get  on  good  terms 
with  this  young  savage,  who  might 
turn  out  either  a  useful  friend  or  a 
disagreeable  acquaintance  indeed,  ac¬ 
cording  to  what  sort  of  a  beginning  we 
made  now. 

Dilly  looked  at  me  rather  shyly  as  he 
just  touched  my  fingers,  and  then 
laughed  merrily,  as  though  we  had  gone 
through  a  very  amusing  ceremony. 
However,  from  that  moment  he  called 
me  Harry,  and  we  became  excellent 
friends. 

On  the  following  morning  we  were 
all  up  by  lamplight,  and  had  break¬ 
fasted,  saddled  up,  and  were  ready  to 
start  for  “Running  River”  cattle-sta¬ 
tion  with  the  first  glimmer  of  daylight. 


“Good-bye,  Hairy,  my  boy,”  said 
George  Reeves,  as  he  shook  me  warmly 
by  the  hand,  just  as  I  was  preparing  to 
mount  ;  “  take  care  of  yourself  ;  don’t 
be  afraid  of  hard  work  or  a  little  rough¬ 
ing,  and  you’ll  turn  out  a  good  bushman 
yet.” 

I  thanked  him  most  cordially  and 
.gratefully  for  all  his  kindness  to  me, 
shook  hands  heartily  with  old  Dick, 
and  swung  myself  into  the  saddle.  As 
soon  as  we  had  all  mounted,  the  slip 
rails  of  the  stockyard  were  let  down, 
and  the  cattle  all  rushed  out  and  set  off 
do'wn  the  track  as  though  they  had 
determined  to  bolt  back  to  whence  they 
came.  The  stock-whips  rang  out  sharply, 
C-rack  after  crack,  like  so  many  pistol- 
shots,  in  the  still,  crisp  morning  air, 
and  away  we  all  went  as  hard  as  we 
could  gallop,  after  the  cattle,  Dilly  on 
one  tack  and  Peter  on  the  other,  their 
horses  prancing  and  curveting  as  the 
lash  of  the  stock-whips  curled  round 
their  flanks,  without,  however,  touching 
them.  Xed  Reeves  and  I  brought  up 
the  rear,  turning  round  simultaneously 
for  one  last  look  and  farewell  wave  to 
good  George  Reeves,  who  stood  at  the 
paddock  gate,  shouting  good  wishes 
after  ms. 

How'  I  did  enjoy  that  day’s  cattle¬ 
driving  !  The  only  tiling  which  detracted 
from  my  perfect  happiness  was  the  envy 
I  felt  in  watching  the  ease  and  skill 
with  which  Dilly  and  Peter  cracked 
their  long  stock-whips.  Xed  Reeves’s 
whip  hung,  coiled  u’p,  to  a  hook  in 
his  saddle,  and  after  watching  the 
others  flourishing  theirs  for  some 
time — I  shall  always  think  they  were 
showing  ofl’  to  the  new  chum,  spe¬ 
cially  as  Xed  burst  into  one  of  his 
.guffaws  after  a  particularly  brilliant 
series  of  reports — I  ventured  to  ask  him 
if  he  would  lend  me  his  whip  to  have  a 
try  with.  But  he  would  not  hear  of 
doing  so,  declaring  that  he  did  not  wish 
to  see  me  cut  my  own  head  half  oft-,  nor 
to  behold  my  horse  galloping  home 
with  an  empty  saddle  on  his  back,  which 
would  be  the  ieast  result  to  be  expected. 
“  You  must  learn  on  foot  first,  my  boy, 
and  then  afterwards  on  horseback.” 
And  as  he  spoke  he  took  his  whip  off 
its  hook,  uncurled  the  long  lash,  and 
sent  it  whirling  to  right  and  left  of 
him,  without  touching  either  his  own 
horse  or  mine,  bringing  it  down  each 
time  with  a  sharp  report. 

I  promised  myself  to  have  a  try  on 
the  first  opportunity,  and  in  the  mean¬ 
time  rode  along  with  only  a  switch  in 
my  hand,  shouting,  “Yah,  hip!  yah, 
hip!”  with  the  others,  just  to  make 
believe  that  I  was  of  some  little  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  party.  I  don’t  fancy  the 
cattle  minded  my  commands  much,  but 
still  it  was  a  novel  and  delightful  expe¬ 
rience  to  be  riding  through  the  bush  on 
this  charming  winter’s  morning.  The 
wattle-trees  were  in  full  bloom,  yellow 
as  our  gorse  at  home  ;  the  wild  flowers 
looked  like  a  Persian  carpet  on  a  giant 
scale,  so  varied  and  blended  were  the 
delicate  little  blossoms.  I  don’t  sup¬ 
pose  a  real  cattle-driver  ought  to  have 
had  eyes  for  such  beauties,  but  it  was 
all  so  new  and  enchanting  to  me,  and 
formed,  in  every  way,  so  pleasant  a  con¬ 
trast  to  my  solitary,  dusty  tramps  in 
the.  summer’s  arid  heat.  The  grand 
forest  trees,  though  far  apart,  one  here 
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and  one  there,  still  lent  us  shade  enough 
to  be  agreeable,  as  we  rode  slowly  on, 
over  hill  and  dale. 

Xow  and  again  we  put  up  a  drove  of 
kangaroos,  who  would  gaze  on  us  for  a 
moment  with  a  look  of  almost  human 
surprise  in  their  soft,  beautiful  eyes, 
and  then  bound  away  as  if  made  of 
india-rubber,  disappearing  altogether 
in  an  incredibly  short  time. 

After  travelling  for  several  hours  in 
this  leisurely  fashion,  we  came  to  a 
large  grassy  flat,  with  a  big  pond  or 
water-hole,  at  its  edge  ;  it  was  a  perfect 
spot  for  grazing,  so  the  cattle  were 
allowed  to  feed  and  rest,  which  they 
appeared  glad  to  do,  for,  slow  as  had 
been  our  pace,  the  continuous  travelling 
had  evidently  wearied  and  quieted  them 
down,  and  they  were  now  as  manage¬ 
able  as  so  many  sheep.  We  were  glad 
enough,  I  can  tell  you,  to  get  off  our 
horses  and  stretch  our  legs,  taking  off 
our  saddles  and  hobbling  the  horses. 
Dilly  very  soon  had  a  fire  blazing, 
and  a  “billy,”  (everything  seemed 
called  “billy  ”  in  this  country  !)  full  of 
water,  bubbling  and  boiling  on  it.  Xed 
Reeves  unpacked  a  saddle-bag,  which 
had  been  filled  with  provisions  by  old 
Dick,  and  we  all  had  a  capital  meal,  for 
which  nature  and  health  had  provided 
the  best  of  sauces. 

The  couple  of  hours’  rest  passed  all 
too  quickly,  and  we  saddled  up  and 
continued  our  journey,  with  the  cattle 
in  front  of  us,  till  just  before  sundown, 
when  a  halt  was  called  by  Xed,  and  we 
camped  for  the  night.  I  must  admit 
that  when  I  dismounted  for  the  second 
time  I  felt  very  tired  and  stiff  after  the 
long  day  in  the  saddle,  although  we  had 
only  walked  our  horses  most  of  the 
time.  To  my  surprise,  Dilly  commenced 
his  friendly  offices  by  blunging  me,  after 
supper,  an  armful  of  “black  boy”  rushes, 
on  which  I  stretched  myself  willingly  at 
full  length,  with  a  cheerful  fire  at  my 
feet,  putting  my  saddle  under  my  head 
as  a  pillow  in  true  bush  fashion.  That 
was  all  very  well,  but  I  was  quite  un¬ 
prepared — it  was  not  in  the  book,  so  to 
speak— for  the  strong  smell  of  horse 
emitted  by  the  said  saddle. 

I  boi’e  it  for  some  time,  but  at  last, 
when  Xed  Reeves  began  settling  him¬ 
self  down  near  me,  I  could  not  help  say¬ 
ing,  “Look  here,  Xed” — for  he  had  in¬ 
sisted  on  my  calling  him  so — “how  am 
I  to  get  rid  of  this  smell  of  horse  ?  ” 

“  Why,  by  going  to  sleep,  of  course  !  ” 
he  cried,  cheerfully.  “  The  smell  of 
horse,  as  you  call  it,  isn’t  nearly  so  bad 
when  you  get  used  to  it.  In  fact,  I’ve 
always  found  it  rather  soothing,  for  as 
a  general  rule  when  a  man  gets  his  head 
on  His  saddle  like  this  he  feels  that  his 
day’s  work  is  done,  but  that  there  is 
another  day  before  him ;  and  so  he 
doesn’t  trouble  about  smells,  but  just 
goes  off  like  a  top  !  ” 

I  could  not  help  laughing  as  I  listened 
to  this  extraordinary  recipe  for  getting 
rid  of  a  smell.  However,  I  only  replied 
by  Dilly ’s  formula  of  “  All  right.  Good 
night,”  and  I  must  have  unconsciously 
acted  on  the  advice  immediately,  for  I 
remembered  no  more  until  daylight 
next  morning,  when  Dilly  woke  me  up 
by  an  invitation  to  breakfast,  whilst  the 
crackling  sound  and  pleasant,  resinous 
smell  of  the  newly-lit  fire  seemed  to 
make  turning  out  an  easy  job. 


CHAPTER  XVI. —  DEAD-MAN’s  SPRING. 

“Where  is  Mr.  Xedl”  I  asked,  as  I 
sat  up  and  looked  about  me. 

“Xed  and  Peter  walk,  find-um  bul¬ 
lock.  He  all  run  ’way  last  night ;  he 
want  go  back.  By-um-bye  Xed  and 
Peter  bring-um  back  ’gain.” 

“Oh,  the  cattle  have  gone  away 
during  the  night,  have  they  1  ” 

“Yes,  and  you  and  me  must  have 
some  breakfuss.” 

I  did  not  quite  see  the  force  of  this 
argument,  and  suggested  that  we  should 
wait  for  the  others. 

“  Xo  !  ”  cried  Dilly,  crossly  ;  “  come 
on.  Pull-um  out  grub,  and  make-um 
tea.” 

So  I  pulled  out  the  grub,  and,  having- 
ladled  into  each  pannikin  as  much  tea 
and  sugar  as  would  have  kept  an 
English  household  for  a  week,  tea  was 
made,  and  we  sat  down  to  breakfast, 
during  which  my  black  friend  explained 
that  when  the  cattle  came  in  he  and  I 
would  have  to  go  on  with  them  at  once. 
And  this  proved  to  be  the  case,  for  in  a 
couple  of  hours’  time  we  heard  the 
stock-whips,  and  Ned  and  Peter  came 
into  camp,  driving  the  cattle,  who 
looked  very  hot  and  thirsty,  before 
them. 

“  Confound  the  brutes  !  ”  exclaimed 
Xed,  as  he  jumped  off  his  horse  ;  “they 
had  gone  at  least  five  miles  before  I 
caught  them  up,  but  I’ve  made  them 
travel,  I  can  tell  you  !  And  now  Peter 
and  I  wijl  have  some  breakfast  and 
give  our  horses  a  spell,  while  you  and 
Dilly  drive  on,  so  as  to  lose  no  more 
time.” 

The  other  two  horses  were  grazing- 
close  by,  so  it  was  the  work  of  only  a 
few  moments  to  catch  them  and  saddle 
up.  Just  as  I  was  mounting,  Xed,  to 
my  great  delight,  handed  me  his  stock¬ 
whip,  with  strict  injunctions,  however, 
on  no  account  to  attempt  to  crack  it, 
but  to  give  an  occasional  underhand 
cut  with  it,  just  to  let  the  cattle  know 
I  was  not  a  mere  dummy.  I  am  firmly 
convinced  that  I  owe  the  fact  of  my 
having  survived  to  write  these  recollec¬ 
tions  of  my  early  days  to  a  strict 
obedience  to  Xed’s  earnest  commands. 

Off  we  started,  Dilly  “Yah-hiping” 
and  cracking  Ms  stock-whip  with  as 
much  noise  as  though  half  a  dozen 
drovers  were  at  work. 

In  rather  less  than  an  hour  after  we 
had  started  Xed  and  Peter  overtook  us, 
and  we  then  quickened  our  pace,  emerg¬ 
ing  at  last  from  the  forest  and  coming- 
out  on  a  vast  sand-plain.  Of  course,  I 
had  never  seen  anything  like  it  before, 
but  at  once  thought  of  Captain  May® 
Reid’s  description  of  the  rolling,  endless 
American  prairies.  There  was  this 
marked  difference,  however,  that 
whereas  the  prairies  were  said  to  be 
covered  by  high,  even,  waving  grass, 
these  sand-plains  were  at  this  time  of 
year  thickly  dotted  with  scrub,  and  a 
perfect  mass  of  beautiful  wild  flowers. 
But  there  was  the  same  ocean-like 
formation ;  we  appeared  to  rise  on  the 
crest  of  one  long  billow,  only  to  descend 
into  the  valley  on  its  farther  side,  then 
up  another  low  ridge,  down  again,  and 
so  on  over  and  over  again.  The  worst 
of  it  was  there  appeared  to  be  no  end 
to  these  waves  of  sand.  As  far  as  the 
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eye  could  reach,  all  round,  the  view  was 
precisely  the  same.  What  looked ■  like  a 
dead  level,  until  you  reached  it  and 
found  the  eternal  sand-billow  before 
you,  but  the  smiling  flowers  every¬ 
where.  Not  a  drop  of  water  within 
miles  and  miles— -no,  not  if  one  were  to 
offer  a  thousand  pounds  for  it ! 

“  How  I  do  hate  these  wretched  sand- 
plains  !  ”  said  Ned,  quite  savagely,  even 
his  sunny  temper  failing  him.  _  “  This 
everlasting  up-and-down  work  tires  the 
cattle  and  horses  ever  so  much  more 
than  double  the  distance  over  a  hard, 
level  country,  and  I  guess  we  have  a 
good  ten  miles  more  to  cover  before  we 
reach  the  Dead-man’s.  Spring.” 

“  What  a  horrible  name  !  ”  I  cried. 
“  Why  on  earth  do  they  call  it  that  1  ” 

“Well,  it’s  this  way,”  said  Ned,  who 
seemed  to  like  to  talk  a  little  after  our 
long  silent  stage  ;  “  you  see,  the  spring 
rises  at  the  bottom  of  a  small,  narrow 
well,  which  had  originally  been  dug  out 
by  natives.  About  ten  years  ago  a 
white  man  and  his  native  driver  had 
managed  to  get  their  team  across  this 
plain  to  where  we’re  going,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  were  in  a  hurry  for  a 
drink  by  the  time  they  reached  the 
well.  To  their  horror,  they  found  a 
dead  man— white,  too — stuck  fast  in 
the  well,  head  downwards.  As  you 
may  suppose,  it  wasn’t  a  very  pleasant 
business  pulling  him  out,  but  they 
managed  it.  Then  there  was  the  grave 
to  be  dug  for  what  was  left  of  the  poor 
fellow,  and  there  he  lies  to  this  day,  no 
one  even  knowing  what  had  been  his 
name.” 

I  had  so  recently  suffered  the  torture 
of  thirst  myself,  that  I  broke  the 
silence  which  followed  Ned’s  grim  story 
by  asking,  “  And  so  the  poor  chaps  had 
to  go  without  their  drink  after  all?” 
thinking  of  the  teamster  and  his 
servant. 

“Yes,  indeed  !  The  man  told  me 
himself  how  he  and  the  native  had  to 
lie  down  and  sleep,  or  try  to  sleep, 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  dead 
man.  Their  horses  were  so  knocked 
up,  they  could  not  go  a  step  farther 
that  night,  but  the  native  brought  the 
white  man  some  sort  of  leaf  to  chew, 
so  they  managed  to  get  through  the 
night  and  reached  home  safely  the  next 
day,  but  from  that  time  to  this  the 
place  has  always  been  called  ‘Dead- 
man’s  Spring.’  ” 

“Has  any  one  an  idea  of  how  the 
poor  man  met  his  fate?”  I  said. 

“He  must  have  lost  his  pannikin, 
I  fancy,  for  I  remember  hearing  that  it 
could  not  be  found  anywhere.  They 
searched  the  well,  thinking  it  might 
have  dropped  in.  There  was  a  bit  of 
roi^e  by  which  he  could  have  let  down 
the  pannikin  if  he  had  had  one,  but  no 
pannikin  was  ever  found  either  there 
or  thereabouts,  so  the  poor  chap  must 
have  gone  down  head  first  himself  for 
a  drink.  I  dare  say  he  was  half  crazy 
with  thirst,  and  he  may  have  had  a  fit, 
hanging  there  with  his  head  down,  or 
else  been  too  exhausted  to  work  him¬ 
self  back  to  the  surface,  but  no  one 
knows.” 

“Yes,  1  can  well  understand  that  the 
poor  fellow  preferred  death  with  a 
di'ink  first  to  going  on  without  one,” 
I  remarked,  still  thinking  of  my  own 
dreadful  experience,  of  which  Ned 


knew  nothing,  for  I  could  not  even 
then  bear  to  speak  of  it,  and  Mr.  Reeves, 
I  knew,  had  not  mentioned  it  the  even¬ 
ing  of  his  brother's  arrival. 

“Of  course  he  did,”  cried  Ned,  “and 
so  would  any  man  !  You  people  living 
in  countries  like  England  talk  about 
being  thirsty  !  why  there  is  not  one  in 
a  thousand  who  knows  even  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  word.  I  remember  once  I 
had  been  travelling  with  sheep  in  some 
very  hot  weather,  when  one  night  my 
mate  and  I  arrived  at  a  native  well. 
Of  course  there  was  no  water  for  the  un¬ 
fortunate  sheep,  but  we  knew  we  should 
be  able  to  get  enough  for  ourselves,  and 
a  couple  of  pannikins  besides  for  each  of 
the  horses.  Yes,”  Ned  said,  in  answer 
to  my  surprised  face,  “I  can  tell  you 
I’ve  seen  horses  drink  out  of  a  pannikin 
as  neatly  as  possible,  without  spilling 
a  drop.  Well,  my  mate  let  down  his 
pannikin  first,  and  as  he  drew  it  up  he 
made  a  wry  face,  but  we  were  too 
thirsty  to  be  particular,  and  we  made 
some  tea  of  the  filthy  stuff.  We  had  to 
hold  our  noses  and  s  wallow  it  off  as  if 
it  had  been  medicine.  I  pledge  you  my 
word  of  honour,  Harry,  I  don’t  under¬ 
stand  how  we  were  not  poisoned  on  the 
spot.  You  hear  of  typhoid  fevers  and 
contaminated  water,  and  all  the  rest  of 
it.  Why,  there  were  germs  of  every 
disease  under  the  sun  in  that  water ! 
You  must  know  it  had  been  pitch  dark 
when  we  drew  it  up,  but  next  morning 
when  we  went  to  look  it  was  enough  to 
make  one  sick,  I  can  tell  you.  There 
was  a  native  dog,  a  snake,  half  a  dozen 
kangaroos,  rats,  and  several  birds,  all 
dead,  and — well — stinking — in  that 
hole,”  and  Ned  made  a  gesture  of  dis¬ 
gust  at  even  the  recollection  of  that 
glimpse. 

“I  suppose  you  did  not  make  any 
more  tea  out  of  it?”  I  asked,  full  of 
sympathy,  but  not  knowing  very  well 
what  to  say. 

“Tea  !  my  dear  boy,”  cried  Ned,  with 
a  short  laugh  of  contempt;  “I’m  glad 
you’ve  found  a  name  for  it.  Tea, 
indeed  !  No,  thank  you !  We  had 
escaped  so  far,  and  we  were  not  such 
fools  as  to  tempt  Providence  again  ;  so 
we  started  as  early  as  possible,  all  the 
earlier  for  not  having  any  breakfast. 
We  were  in  hopes  of  reaching  a  large 
water-hole  ahead  of  us  before  the  sun 
became  too  hot  for  the  sheep  to  travel, 
but  it  would  have  been  better  for  us  if 
we  had  remained  where  we  were,  as  it 
turned  out,  and  not  made  that  early 
start.  After  we  had  travelled  for  a 
couple  of  hours  pretty  comfortably,  the 
sheep  in  front  smelt  water  and  began 
to  run.  Five  minutes  after  that  the 
whole  flock,  a  thousand  strong,  were 
pelting  along  as  hard  as  they  could 
after  their  leaders,  and  what  do  you 
think  was  the  result  ?  ” 

“  I  have  not  the  faintest  idea,”  I 
replied. 

“Well,  it  was  just  this — when  my 
mate  and  I  came  up  to  the  flock  a  few 
minutes  later,  you  may  imagine  our 
horror  at  seeing  the  poor  brutes  kick¬ 
ing  and  struggling,  one  on  the  top  of 
the  other,  in  the  water-hole,  where  they 
were  drowning  and  smothering  each 
other  in  their  terrible  eagerness  to  get 
a  drink.  We  did  what  we  could  to  save 
them,  but  sheep  are  awkward  customers 
to  manage  when  they  are  rushing  for 


water,  and  we  had  the  greatest  diffi¬ 
culty  in  saving  any  of  them.  As  it 
was,  we  left  four  hundred  dead  in  the 
pool.” 

“But  had  you  no  idea  of  what  was. 
going  to  happen  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“  Of  course  not;  for  the  simple  reason 
that  we  had  taken  the  precaution  of: 
sending  on  a  dray  laden  with  drinking- 
troughs,  as  is  always  done  here  when 
one  takes  sheep  across  the  sand-plains, 
in  summer-time.  The  mischief  arose 
from  the  fact  of  the  dray-horses  having 
knocked  up  from  thirst  and  heavy  pull¬ 
ing,  so  instead  of  arriving  a  couple  of 
days  before  we  did,  they  had  only  been 
there  two  hours  or  so.  There  lay  the 
troughs  all  in  a  heap,  instead  of  being 
full  of  water  and  ready  for  the  flock. 
We  could  not  possibly  know  that,  so  it- 
was  a  surprise,  and  an  uncommonly 
disagreeable  one  too,  let  me  tell  you. 
The  teamster  and  his  mate  tried  their 
best  to  prevent  the  sheep  from  rushing, 
the  pool,  but  they  might  just  as  well 
have  tried  to  stop  a  torrent.  So  what 
with  too  much  water  for  the  sheep,  and 
too  little  for  the  horses  (for  the  dead 
bodies  of  the  sheep  completely  choked 
up  the  water-hole),  we  lost  in  that  day’s 
journey  something  like  five  hundred 
pounds’  worth  of  stock,  and  it  took  us  a 
good  year’s  work  to  get  back  to  the 
same  position  we  had  been  in  before  we 
reached  that  water-hole  !  However,  it’s 
of  no  use  crying  over  dead  sheep  any 
more  than  over  spilt  milk,  so  let  us  be 
thankful  for  small  mercies,  and  one  of 
them  is  that  here  we  are  at  Dead-man’s 
Spring  !  ”  and  Ned  flung  himself  out  of 
the  saddle,  declaring  that  he  was  as 
tired  as  a  dog. 

And  so  was  I ;  as  tired  as  forty  dogs. 
When  I  dismounted,  my  cramped  limbs 
felt  absolutely  useless  to  me,  and  I 
should  certainly  have  fallen  backwards 
had  not  Dilly,  who  happened  to  be  pass¬ 
ing  at  the  time,  caught  me  in  his  arms. 

“  Halloa  !  ”  he  cried,  “  what  for  you 
want-um  lie  down  ?  I  tink-um  you  too. 
much  clrunk-fellow,”  and  he  laughed 
merrily  at  his  little  joke,  though  all  the 
time  he  was  supporting  me  carefully 
and  rubbing  my  legs. 

“Oh,  Dilly,  I  am  so  tired!”  I  ex¬ 
claimed. 

“  Horse  tired  too,”  said  Dilly,  sagely  ; 
“  you  must  take-um  off  saddle  and 
bridle,  let-um  go  and  get-um  grub.” 

The  necessity  of  doing  this  spurred 
me  to  renewed  efforts  to  induce  my  legs 
to  bear  me,  and  I  set  about  acting  on 
Dilly’s  suggestion,  though  I  staggered 
about  quite  like  a  “drunk-fellow.”' 
Whilst  I  was  seeing  to  the  comfort  of 
my  tired  beast,  Dilly  was  doing  his  best 
for  my  comfort,  and  soon  brought  me 
an  armful  of  rushes,  a  bed  of  which  is 
considered  the  height  of  luxury  in 
camp-life.  I  thought  then,  and  often 
since,  what  a  comfort  it  was  to  have 
these  native  lads  who  made  the  fires, 
boiled  the  water  for  tea,  brought  rushes 
for  our  beds,  watered  the  horses,  and 
laughed  and  joked  with  each  other  all 
the  time,  without  the  slightest  sense  of 
the  fatigue  which  overpowered  us. 
They  love  the  out-door  life,  and  consider 
it  the  utmost  luxury  to  find  food  and 
fodder  provided  for  them  and  their 
steeds  at  the  end  of  each  day’s  journey 
without  having  to  seek  these  necessaries 
for  themselves.  What  is  to  us  a  toil- 
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some  day’s  travel,  is  to  them  little 
•0i-  nothing  more  than  a  picnic  excur¬ 
sion. 

When  I  had  had  a  drink  of  water 
and  stretched  my  benumbed  limbs  on 
my  bush-bed,  I  could  not  help  saying 
to  Dilly,  as  he  came  towards  the  fire, 
grinning  merrily,  with  a  bundle  of  fire¬ 
wood  on  his  back, 

“  Dilly,  you  are  a  very  good  fellow, 
and  I  like  you  very  much.” 

Dilly  laughed  outright,  and  said, 
somewhat  contemptuously, 

“  Me  nothing  like-um  you,  you  no 
good  ;  you  too  much  drunk,  very  near 
tumble  down  and  Dilly  commenced 
staggering  and  lurching  about  as  I  had 
done,  laughing  all  the  time.  Peter 
joined  him,  and  they  both  seemed  de-  > 


lighted  at  the  chance  of  deluding  a  new 
chum. 

“Now  then,  you  boys!”  cried  Ned, 
from  the  brink  of  the  well,  where  he 
had  been  indulging  in  the  luxury  of  a 
good  wash,  only  attainable  during  these 
winter  months  when  the  well — a  leep, 
narrow  sort  of  tube  in  the  ground — was 
full  to  the  top,  “  clear  out  of  that,  and 
get  the  saddle-bags,  if  you  want  any 
tucker  to-night  !  ” 

Off  they  both  ran,  laughing  and 
talking  in  a  strange  dialect  to  each 
other,  as  merrily  as  two  children. 

It  was  not  long  before  our  simple 
preparations  were  made,  and  the 
“  tucker,”  anglice  food  or  supper,  was 
ready.  The  darkness  soon  fell  upon  us,  J 
and  the  stars  came  out  bright  and  clear  I 


by  the  time  we  had  finished,  smoked 
one  pipe  apiece,  and  rolled  ourselves  in 
true  bush  fashion  in  our  blankets  by 
the  side  of  a  blazing  fire.  But  I  suffered 
such  acute  pain  in  all  my  limbs  that  I 
began  to  fear  I  was  going  to  have  an 
attack  of  rheumatism.  However,  it 
was  only  the  effects  of  the  long  up  and 
down  hill  ride,  and  at  last  I  fell  asleep, 
waking  up  next  morning,  stiff,  indeed, 
but  perfectly  well  and  strong.  We  all 
ate  a  regular  bushman’s  huge  breakfast 
of  tea,  damper,  and  cold  mutton,  sad¬ 
dled  up,  mustered  our  cattle,  who  had 
enjoyed  the  good  feed  and  abundance 
of  water  as  much  as  we  had,  and  made 
an  early  start  onwards  from  Dead- 
man’s  Spring. 

[To  be  continued.) 
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CHAPTER  VIII. — ICEBERGS. 


noise  which  we  referred  to  at  the 
close  of  the  last  chapter  was  occa¬ 
sioned  by  a  group  of  Icelanders — gentle¬ 
men,  freemen,  and  peasants — who,  led 
by  Sigvald,  were  leading  Edric  and  his 
two  companions  home  with  their  glori¬ 
ous  trophy.  The  slaughter  of  a  bear 
was  always  a  source  of  grand  rejoicing, 
but  this  victory,  obtained  by  three  mere 
lads,  was  an  unparalleled  event  in 
Northern  history.  Thomvard  threw  on 
his  cap  and  mantle  and  joined  the 
throng  proceeding  to  the  hall,  and  here 
the  scene  was  most  tumultuous.  For 
the  great  hall  soon  filled  with  armed 
warriors,  each  vying  with  the  other  to 
•do  honour  to  the  boys.  They  were 
appointed  seats  by  Sigvald,  and  six 
stout  yarls  went  round  the  vast  apart¬ 
ment,  of  whom  each  two  carried  a  boy 
between  them,  while  the  rest  as  they 
went  past  drank  off  huge  horns  of  wine, 
wishing  them  health  and  happiness. 
The  skin  was  formally  divided  among 
the  lads  for  covers  for  their  shields 
instead  of  the  white  goatskins  they  had 
worn.  Three  skalds,  or  minstrels, 
stepped  on  in  front  before  the  pro¬ 


cession,  chanting  the  praises  of  the  j 
boys,  calling  them  bear-slayers,  chain-  j 
pious,  sons  of  the  North,  and  so  forth,  j 
while  the  maids  and  matrons  seemed  as  | 
proud  of  these  three  youngsters  as  j 
though  they  were  in  truth  their  j 
brothers  or  their  sons. 

When  the  procession  iiad  gone  three  J 
times  round  the  room  the  “  pontiff- 
chieftain  ”  Sigvald  rose  from  his  chair 
of  state,  and,  taking  from  his  arm  three 
massive  golden  bracelets,  gave  them  to 
the  boys,  saying  as  he  did  so,  “  The  j 
Christian  creed  forbids  the  veneration  j 
of  the  ring  because  our  fathers  used  it 
for  the  purpose  of  magic  charms,  also  | 
because,  while  used  as  payment  for  a  i 
deed,  men  learnt  to  serve  each  other,  j 
not  for  love  and  friendship,  but  for  pay. 
This  is  opposed  to  Christian  teaching, 
wherefore  the  ring  is  looked  upon  by 
them  as  something  heathen,  base,  and 
anti-Christian.  I  see  no  reason  for  this 
mode  of  thought ;  I  think  ‘  the  labourer  ! 
is  worthy  of  his  hire,’  which  thejr_ them¬ 
selves  believe.  So  I  shall  wear  my 
bracelets  and  give  my  followers  and 
friends  rich  arm-rings  in  reward  of 
valiant  deeds.” 

The  applause  which  greeted  this 
speech  prevented  its  conclusion  for  the 
moment,  but  when  it  had  subsided  the  j 
warrior  went  on  :  “  I  therefore  give  my  I 
youthful  friends,  Osric  and  Nils,  as  well 
as  to  my  son,  a  golden  bracelet  each,  to 
wear  upon  their  arms  in  token  of  their 
victory  over  their  foe  the  'bear  ;  and,  j 
with  permission  of  the  warriors,  they  j 
shall  to-day  sit  on  the  dais  with  me,  and  ! 
not  down  yonder  at  the  lower  board.” 

Loud  plaudits  greeted  this  sugges¬ 
tion,  and  the  three  boys  were  “  landed  ” 
on  the  dais  from  the  broad  shoulders  of 
the  warriors  who  had  carried  them 
around  the  hall.  Thorfrida  and  the 
mothers  of  the  other  boys  were  proud, 
indeed,  that  day. 

The  banquet  over,  Edric  and  his 
friends  began  to  deck  the  hall  with 


mystic  plants ;  nor  was  this  act  ob¬ 
jected  toby  either  of  the  priests,  though 
both  were  present.  Instead,  however, 
of  the  slaughtering  of  horses  to  furnish 
forth  the  food  to  be  consumed  at  Yule, 
oxen  were  slain  instead,  the  priests 
declaring  that  to  eat  horseflesh  was  a 
heathen  custom  that  must  be  given  up. 
With  this  exception,  all  the  rites  of 
pagan  Yuletide  were  observed.  The 
half-globe  cake  was  mixed  with  flour 
and  wine  and  honey — the  prototype  of 
our  more  modern  pudding — and  many 
other  heathen  rites  were  then  observed, 
now  quite  forgotten. 

At  last  came  Yule,  the  time  at  which 
the  night  beats  off  bright  day  and  takes 
possession  of  the  world.  Then  were  the 
Yule-logs  lighted  to  represent  the 
funeral  pyre  of  Baldur,  and  the  Mother- 
Night  was  hailed  as  giving  birth  to  a 
new  year.  Christians  and  pagans  joined 
on  this  extraordinary  occasion,  for  this 
night  was  the  mother  of  not  only  the 
year,  but  of  the  century,  and  of  the 
second  thousand  years  since  the  nativity 
of  our  blessed  Lord.  It  was  most  solemn, 
and  the  depth  of  night  obscuring  every¬ 
thing  at  noon  seemed  well  in  harmony 
with  pagan  hope  still  groping  with  a 
false,  unnatural  light  in  very  deepest 
gloom.  The  Christian  element  was  as 
the  polar  star,  fixed  and  unchangeable, 
ever  the  safest  guide  ! 

And  tliei’e  were  games  as  well  as 
feasting.  The  boys  had  much  to  do, 
for  theirs  the  task  became  to  please  the 
older  warriors  by  mimic  combats  on 
the  boarded  floor,  by  various  tricks  and 
antics,  performed  with  wonderful  agility 
and  grace,  and  telling  stories  of  their 
memorable  voyage,  and  also  of  the, 
battle  with  the  bear. 

Then  came  the  time  of  “After-Yule,” 
and  then  the  Easter  festival,  with  all 
the  marvellous  observances  of  shooting 
at  the  cock,  the  joyful  games  in  honour 
of  the  sun’s  return  to  heaven  after  so 
many  weeks  of  absence.  Gradually  the 
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constant  night  was  broken  by  a  sort  of 
twilight  just  at  noon.  This  grew  each 
clay  a  little  brighter,  till  the  Easter  sun 
appeared.  Then  the  rejoicings  after  so 
much  dismal  gloom  (varied  by  the  won¬ 
derful  Aurora  Borealis,  and  sometimes 
gloriously  brilliant  stars)  were  such  as 
we  are  quite  unable  to  describe.  Suffice 
it  here  to  say  that  our  old  May-Day 
pastimes  were  all  derived  from  these. 

Then  the  ice  broke.  Oh,  how  it  roared 
and  cracked  and  boomed  and  ra+tled  ! 
No  battle,  fought  with  all  the  biggest 
guns  that  ever  man  invented,  and  all 
the  musket  crack,  crack,  crack  !  and 
gatling  rattle,  could  ever  beat  the  sharp 
and  angry  snap,  the  deafening  boom, 
and  awful  thunder  of  the  breaking 
ice  ! 

Then  came  the  time  of  verdure. 
Summer  came,  not  with  a  “spring,”  but 
with  a  leap.  All  things  grew  green  as 
if  by  magic.  Grass  flourished,  trees 
returned  to  life,  and  Nature  was  as  gay 
as  she  before  was  gloomy.  Strange, 
queer,  human-looking  heads  peeped 
from  the  water  by  the  coast  as  the  seals 
ventured  to  the  land,  and  took  an  ob¬ 
servation  ere  they  left  their  more  con¬ 
genial  element.  The  boys  put  by  their 
snowshoes  and  got  out  their  boats,  and 
soon  the  time  approached  when  the 
projected  voyage  to  Eclric’s  new-found 
country  should  be  commenced. 

It  was  the.  custom  of  the  North  for 
the  married  warriors  to  take  their  wives 
with  them  on  distant  expeditions, 
wherefore  Leif  and  Thorfinn,  with  their 
lovely  brides,  prepared  to  go  to  sea. 
The  three  ships  Sleipner,  Nagelfari,  and 
Rolf-Krake  sailed  away  together.  Byarn 
had  gone  to  Norway. 

It  was  a  solemn  day  for  Reykiavik 
when  Eirik  the  Bed  departed.  He 
called  his  sons  befoi'e  him  and  some  of 
the  important  people  of  the  town,  and 
addressed  them  in  a  long  oration,  of 
which  but  very  little  has  come  down 
to  us. 

He  told  them  how,  according  to  the 
Ed  das,  a  time  should  come  when  all 
things  earthly  must  pass  away,  and 
then  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth 
should  rise  out  of  the  ashes  of  the  past. 

“  My  locks  are  grey,  my  children,”  he 
continued ;  “  my  time  has  passed  away 
already  !  My  strength  is  broken.  I 
am  not  the  same  that  I  was  forty  years 
ago.  And  so  it  is  with  you  and  with 
the  world.  The  new  time  is  coming.  I 
see  it  now  approaching,  and  the  pure 
white  Christ  may  take  the  place  of 
battle-loving  Odin.  Blit  not  for  me, 
my  children — not  for  me.  My  dearest 
son  Leif  Eirikson  has  chosen  these  new 
doctrines.  Well,  lie  may  do  so — I  have 
nought  against  it — but  I  remain  a 
champion  of  the  olden  faith,  the  faith 
that  served  my  fathers.  It  was  good 
enough  for  them,  and  it  will  serve  my 
turn.  But,  mark  me,  children,  whether 
ye  belong  to  Christ  or  Odin,  do  but 
your  duty  steadfastly  and  it  will  be 
well  with  you.  Your  children  will  see 
more  of  these  new  lights.  The  Christian 
heaven,  with  its  peace  and  love,  maybe 
to  them  a  dearer  home  of  rest  than  our 
\  alhalla.  Let  them  have  their  consola¬ 
tion  as  they  feel  it  best. 

.“It  may  be  that  the  new-found  land 
discovered  by  our  friend  may  be  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  new  earth  that  we  were  pro¬ 
mised,  and  comes  together  with  the 
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new-found  heaven  of  the  South  !  It 
may  be,  but  I  cannot  tell.  The  new¬ 
found  land  I  may  behold,  but  not  the 
new-found  heaven.  I  long  to  join  our 
fathers  who  have  gone  before  us  to 
Valhalla.  Then  1  shall  know  the  truth. 
But  the  waves  dance  joyously, the  winds 
sing  merrily,  and  I  must  haste  on 
board.  My  blessings  on  you.  May 
All-Father — call  Him  how  you  will — 
be  with  you  to  the  end.  Farewell.” 

Then  the  air  thundered  with  the 
noise  of  blades  struck  stoutly  against 
bucklers — a  ring  and  clang  of  metal 
that  made  glad  the  old  man’s  heart. 
He  drew  his  sword  and  pointed  at  the 
sky,  then  waved  it,  motioning  towards 
the  ship.  Then  sloping  it  upon  his 
shoulder  as  a  modern  soldier  would,  and 
holding  his  broad  round  shield  firm  in 
the  other  hand,  he  strode  on  to  the 
plank  which  led  from  a  low  w7all  of 
granite  on  to  the  dragon’s  deck.  Here 
he  walked  aft  and  seized  the  steering- 
oar,  showing  thereby  that  he  assumed 
command  ;  and  then  his  warriors  fol¬ 
lowed,  each  placing  on  the  side  his 
shield  so  as  to  form  a  rampart  round 
the  ship,  to  guard  her  from  the  darts 
and  javelins  of  foes.  Half  of  the  crew 
then  took  their  places,  seizing  their 
oars,  and  sat  awaiting  Eirik’s  orders. 

Soon  Eirik  gave  command  ;  the  other 
half  of  his  amphibious  warriors  cast  off 
the  lopes  of  twisted  Walrus-hide  by 
which  the  ship  was  moored,  let  loose 
the  sail,  and  hauled  the  sheet  taut  aft, 
while  the  glad  breeze,  filling  the  round¬ 
ing  sail,  bore  off  the  dragon  from  the 
shore,  and  the  stout  rowers  plied  their 
oars  to  aid  the  power  of  the  wind. 

The  next  ship  took  her  station  where 
the  Nagelfari  had  jusf-  lain.  It  was 
the  Sleipner,  and  the  command  of  this 
devolved  on  Thorfinn  the  Accom¬ 
plished,  who  led  his  bride  Guthrida  first 
on  board,  and  then  allowed  such  fight¬ 
ing-men  to  follow  as  had  their  wives  to 
bring. 

For  these  fair  passengers  accommo¬ 
dation  was  prepared  below,  for  though 
it  vTas  forbidden  to  the  vikings  in  the 
iron  time,  now  passing  fast  away,  to 
seek  the  shelter  of  the  space  below  the 
deck,  the  ladies  were  not  treated  quite 
so  harshly.  They  had  their  “quarters” 
down  below,  and  these  were  fitted  with 
such  luxuries  as  Northern  life  allowed, 
though  these  indeed  were  far  from 
numerous. 

The  ladies  did  not  go  at  once  below 
to  seek  their  “  bower,”  but  watched  on 
deck  to  see  the  champions  come  on 
board  who  should  partake  their  hus¬ 
bands’  toil  upon  the  way  to  Greenland, 
and  subsequently  to  the  new-found 
coast. 

Thorfinn  went  aft  to  help  haul  taut 
the  sheet,  and  then  occurred  a  piece  of 
ceremony  so  full  of  Northern  feeling 
that  we  must  mention  it. 

Guthrida,  as  her  husband  seized  the 
rope  (still  called  the  sheet)  for  hauling 
taut  the  sail,  took  in  her  gentle  hands 
the  mighty  rudder  ;  and  when  the  rope 
was  fastened  (or  belayed),  she  called 
her  husband  to  her  with  these  words : 

“Thorfinn  Karlsefni,  take  the  helm 
from  me.  When  thou  art  by,  thou  art 
our  leader,  thou  art  our  helmsman, 
guide,  and  champion.  Do  with  us  as 
thou  wilt  !” 

Then  placing  in  his  hand  the  rudder, 


she  joined  the  other  women,  who  com¬ 
menced  a  solemn  song,  while  all  along 
the  shore  the  population  of  the  town 
shouted  and  cheered  tremendously. 
And  those  who  carried  arms  clashed 
their  broad  blades  upon  their  shields, 
making  a  maddening  sound. 

The  ship  (Rolf-Krake)  commanded  by 
Leif  Eirikson  was  subject  to  a  similar 
arrangement.  The  forms  observed  were 
just  the  same  as  those  on  board  the 
Sleipner,  and  commenced  as  that  re¬ 
doubted  dragon  cast  her  hawser  free 
to  follow  the  Nagelfari. 

When  the  Rolf-Krake  cast  her  haw¬ 
ser  off,  the  cheers  on  land  redoubled  ; 
and  from  the  three  proud  ships  a  song 
arose  which,  being  timed  to  one  sweet 
measure,  sounded  melodiously  from  the 
wild  dancing  waves  back  to  the  fixed 
and  solemn  shore. 

Our  younger  friends  were  all  together 
with  Leif  Eirikson  on  board  the  Rolf- 
Krake.  Osric,  as  being  older  than  the 
other  two,  was  rated  as  a  rowing  cham¬ 
pion  ;  while  our  hero  and  his  younger 
comrade  Nils  were  stationed,  one  aloft, 
the  other  in  the  bow,  to  keep  a  bright 
look-out  ahead. 

Njorcl  the  puppy  was  on  board,  ap¬ 
parently  convinced  that  lie  was  in 
command,  for  he  was  here  and  there  - 
and  everywhere  at  once,  barking  in 
fury  at  whatever  happened,  except 
when  now  and  then  the  spray  from 
some  advancing  wave  drenched  him 
with  water,  and  then  lie  barked  as- 
madly  with  dejight.  This  gladdened 
the  champions’  hearts,  for  as  Njord  was. 
the  first  Newfoundland  dog  that  had 
been  ever  seen  in  Europe,  they  did  not 
know  how  much  that  species  enjoyed 
the  element  which,  to  the  champions, 
was  at  once  a  home,  a  path  to  glory,  and 
a  tomb  ;  and  therefore  their  surprise 
and  pleasure  knew  no  bounds  when 
Edric’s  pet  displayed  his  fondness  for 
the  water. 

They  sang,  rejoiced,  rowed  manfully, 
and  laughed  and  boasted  just  as  their 
viking  sires  had  done  of  old.  And  so  - 
the  dragons  progressed  merrily. 

The  chief  had  sent  Nils  to  the  bow 
with  orders  to  relieve  his  comrade  ■ 
Edric,  and  the  two  boys  stood  gazing 
at  the  other  dragons,  which,  though 
they  had  the  start  at  first,  were  losing- 
way  a  little,  so  that  the  three  were  very 
nearly  abreast. 

“  This  is  different  work  from  our  last 
passage,  Nils  !  ” 

“Ay,  Edric  !  That’s. because  we  have 
old  Eirik  with  us  ;  lie  is  lucky.  ' 

“  What  nonsense  !  ” 

“  Oh,  but  he  is  !  old  Biornstiorna  told 
me  so.” 

“  He  is  not  a  Christian.” 

“That  makes  no  difference  ;  he  knows  ■ 
a  lucky  man  as  soon  as  he  sets  eyes  on 
him.  Byarn  is  a  bird  of  very  different 
kind— no  luck  at  all ;  quite  a  raven  for 
ill-luck.” 

“  Look  yonder,  Nils  !  What’s  that- 
away  to  leeward?” 

“I  can’t  make  out.  I'll  run  to  Leif ' 
and  tell  him.” 

When  Leif  came  forwards  he  saw  a 
mighty  mass  of  grey  and  white  bearing- 
down  on  them.  “  Oh,”  he  cried,  “  that 
is  an  iceberg,  Edric  !  I  wonder,  as  thou 
wast  with  us  on  our  famous  trip  to  No¬ 
man’s  Land,  thou  shouldst  forget  the 
icebergs  !  ” 


“  I  don't  foi-get  them  :  but  that  looks 
so  different  from  them.  I  did  not  think 
it  was  an  iceberg/’ 

Then  little  Nils  exclaimed,  “Edric, 
see  yonder!"  and,  pointing  in  the 
opposite  direction,  he  indicated  just 
such  another  iceberg  approaching  them 
more  rapidly. 

Leif  quickly  gave  his  warriors  orders 
to  “pull  hard,”  and  soon  they  found 
themselves  escaping  from  the  danger, 
and  far  ahead  of  Nagelfari  and  the 
Sleipner. 

“What  can  it  mean?”  said  Leif. 
“They  do  not  seem  to  notice  their 
tremendous  danger  !  What  can  we 
do  1  ” 

“  We  can  do  nothing,”  said  an  old 
Norwegian  who  knew  the  coast  of 
Greenland  “all  by  heart.”  “  All  we  can 
do  is  to  keep  on,  and  they  should  follow 
up  as  quickly  as  they  can.  To  back 
were  fatal !  ” 

“  What  care  1 1  Is  my  father’s  life  or 
mine  of  greater  value  ?  In  any  case,  if 
1  shirk  aiding  my  own  father,  I  am  not 
worth  the  saving.  Back  your  oars, 
champions  !  ” 

Then  he  ran  aft  and  took  the  helm 
again,  and  changed  his  vessel’s  course, 
so  as  to  help  old  Eirik  if  need  were. 

Meanwhile  the  second  iceberg  steadily 
advanced,  and,  by  the  power  of  attrac¬ 
tion,  began  to  draw  the  ships  nearer 
and  nearer  to  itself.  The  Nagelfari, 
Eirik’s  ship,  had  lagged  astern  some 
time  already,  and  now  was  drawn  more 
forcibly  astern  than  ever.  The  other 
ship,  the  Sleipner,  marking  her  own 
peril,  was  striving  hard  to  save  herself. 

But  Leif  still  urged  his  men  to  ply 
their  oars  more  strongly  than  before,  to 
try  to  reach  his  father’s  ship  in  time, 
for  Eirik  seemed  either  indifferent  or 
blind  to  the  great  danger.  In  vain  did 
Leif  make  signals  with  his  horn;  they 
seemed  to  be  unheeded  by  the  crew  of 
the  Nagelfari. 

At  last  they  were  awakened  to  their 
danger,  and  the  tierce  vikings  rowed 
like  men  in  fury.  The  speed,  however, 
with  which  the  oars  propelled  the 
ship  was  nothing  in  proportion  to  the 
force  which  was  attracting  her,  and, 
despite  their  utmost  efforts,  the  crew 
soon  found  themselves  drawn  nearer  to 
the  iceberg  instead  of  getting  off'. 

Then  came  the  Rolf-Krake,  with  Leif 
on  board,  who  cried,  “  Save  thyself, 
father  !  Lea])  into  the  sea  and  come 
to  us  !  Come,  all  of  you,  for  there  is 
room  !  Come  quickly  !  ” 

Then  Eirik,  seeing  how  one  iceberg 
followed  him,  and  how  another  came  to 
its  embrace,  threatening  to  crush  the 
ships  between  them,  leapt,  followed  by 
the  crew,  and  swam  for  life  towards 
the  Rolf-Krake.  Hopes  were  Hung  over 
from  between  the  shields,  and  soon  the 
wearied  champions  of  the  Nagelfari 
were  safely  standing  on  the  deck  of  the 
Bolf-Krake — all  except  Eirik,  who  in 
trying  to  secure  a  rope  had  somehow 
missed  his  hold  and  fallen  back  into  the 
sea. 

Exhausted  with  his  labour  at  the 
oar,  the  chief  seemed  doomed,  for  he 
had  not  strength  enough  to  catch  the 
rope  now  thrown  to  him.  Leif  cried 
aloud  in  agony.  “  Catch  at  the  rope  ! 
Hold  on  a  moment,  father  !  Lo  !  1  will 
save  thee  !  ”  and  was  beginning  to  divest 
himself  of  his  heavier  adornments  that 
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he  might  be  more  buoyant  in  the  water,  j 
when  suddenly  there  was  a  plunge,  a 
splash,  a  struggle,  and  the  dog— how  a 
year  older  than  when  he  came  from  the  ! 
new,  unnamed  country — had  seized  old  j 
Eirik’s  tunic  in  his  teeth  and  held  him 
up  above  the  surface,  using  his  legs  the 
while  to  counteract  the  action  of  the 
attracting  ice,  which  seemed  to  threaten 
his  destruction  as  well  as  that  of  all  on 
board  the  ship. 

This  sudden  help  restored  old  Eirik, 
or  gave  him  confidence  again.  Once 
more  a  rope  was  thrown  ;  this  time  he 
caught  it,  but  could  not  well  adjust  it  j 
in  the  water,  though  the  dog  stiil  held 
him  up. 

Then,  quick  as  lightning,  Edric,  se¬ 
curely  fastened  in  a  rope,  was  lowered 
down  to  where  the  man  and  dog  were 
battling  with  grim  death.  He  reached 
the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  actually  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  fixing  Eirik’s  rope  well  and 
securely  round  him.  The  son  of  Odin 
seemed  to  have  revived,  and  lent  his 
aid  to  fix  the  hauling-line  and  to  be 
hauled  on  board. 

The  dog  was  all  this  time  patiently 
swimming,  when  Edric,  having  passed 
the  rope  with  which  he  had  descended 
round  his  own  waist,  took  up  the  dog 
between  his  arms  and  caused  himself  to 
be  pulled  up  on  board. 

When  this  result  was  brought  about 
the  rowers  pulled  with  might  and  main, 
the  oars  were  double-bankecl — that  is, 
two  men  pulled  each — the  proud  Bolf- 
Krake  flew  across  the  waves  away  from 
where  the  Nagelfari  was  rushing  on  to 
meet  the  advancing  ice. 

“  Pull  away,  champions  !  ”  cried  out 
Leif.  “We  hardly  may  escape,  but  we 
can  try  !  ” 

Oh,  how  they  pull  !  The  second  ice- 
bei’g  nears  them.now !  Can  they  escape  1 
Pull  away,  champions,  pull  !  They  near 
the  end  of  one  advancing  block.  They 
pull,  they  strain,  they  reach  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  huge  floating  mass  now 
rushing  madly  to  embrace  the  other. 
The  two  approach  with  such  a  fearful 
crash  that  no  artillery  of  man’s  inven¬ 
tion  could  ever  equal  it  for  roar.  The 
stern  of  the  Bolf-Krake  suffers  in  the 
crash,  but  she  has  just  escaped  !  The 
extra  beams  and  extra  .armour  added 
to  the  head  and  stern  assert  their  use¬ 
fulness,  but  the  stern  fender  is  all 
crushed,  and  the  Bolf-Krake  would 
have  been  no  more  if  the  dread  violence 
of  the  concussion  of  the  icebergs  had 
not  been  deadened  by  the  Sleipner. 
Fragments  of  ice  chipped  off'  the  float¬ 
ing  mass  as  the  good  ship  flew,  and  the 
tremendous  speed  at  which  she  tore 
along  had  brought  her  so  far  on  that 
she  “squeezed”  through,  suffering  much 
damage  in  the  thick  defences  of  the 
stern. 

“  Look  at  that  puppy,  Leif  !  Didst 
thou  in  all  thy  days  behold  a  dog  like 
that  ?  Not  two  year's  old — not  eighteen 
months — and  yet  to  save  my  life  !  It  is 
not  much  worth  saving,  but  still  I  thank 
the  puppy.  Look  at  him,  Leif  !  He 
knows  what  we  are  saying  as  well  as 
we  ourselves.” 

The  transports  of  the  champion, 
usually  so  calm,  and  by  his  creed  in¬ 
different  to  life  or  death,  were  viewed 
with  some  surprise  by  both  the  crews. 
Njbrd  suffered  the  caresses  patiently, 
but,  for  a  wonder,  was  not  fussy.  In¬ 
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deed,  he  seemed  more  like  a  stoic  than 
the  old  warrior  did. 

“  Nils,  that  was  close  !  A  narrow 
squeak,  my  lad  !  ” 

“  For  whom — for  Eirik,  dost  thou 
mean  ?” 

“No,  1  mean  for  all.” 

“  Oh,  I  suppose  it  is  not  very  rare  to 
be  smashed  up  like  that !  Lucky  that 
the  Sleipner  missed  it  !  ” 

“  Talking  of  being  lucky,  dost  thou 
think  old  Eirik  very  lucky  now  ?  His 
ship  smashed  like  an  egg-shell  in  that 
nasty  way  !  ” 

“  Oh,  1  don’t  know !  His  men  are 
safe.  He  is  well  out  of  it,  and  though 
full  many  things  from  Norway  have 
been  lost  with  her,  yet  he  is  safe  himself 
and  has  not  lost  a  man  !  ” 

(To  be  continued  ) 

tHmpmnij. 

The  way  some  men  employ  their  time 
When  on  enjoyment  bent,  is  curious  ; 
Some  haste  an  Alpine  height  to  climb, 
Some  hold  exertion  is  injurious. 

Some  loll  along  a  cushioned  boat, 

Some  take  to  tedious  leather-hunting  ; 
Some  watch  all  day  a  torpid  float, 

Or  scud  beneath  a  bit  of  bunting. 

Perchance  each  votary  might  find 
Defence  for  his  particular  pleasure  ; 
Suffice  it  that  he  has  a  mind 
To  thus  employ  his  surplus  leisure. 

Amongst  the  very  varied  ways 
Of  filling  up  the  long  vacation, 

I  own  there  is  one  special  craze 
Which  has  my  hearty  detestation. 

By  nature  I  am  fond  of  cold, 

I  hate  to  feel  my  pores  perspiring  j 
I  don’t  play  cricket,  so  I’m  told 
I  really  ought  to  stand  umpiring. 

I’ve  done  it  more  than  once,  my  sense 
Of  duty  overriding  pleasure  ; 

My  eyesight  is  not  brilliant,  hence 
Spectators  slanged  me  without  measure.. 

The  midges  and  the  flies  would  keep 
Around  my  head  a  constant  humming 
The  heat  induced  a  wish  to  sleep  ; 

I  always  feared  a  ball  was  coming. 

When  some  one  shouted  out  “  How’s 
that?”- 

I  could  not  settle  my  decision  ; 

The  batsman,  fingering  his  bat. 

Would  smile  in  ill-concealed  derision.. 

The  captain,  when  the  game  was  won, 
And  I  had  called  the  final  over, 
Remarked  that  I'd  had  all  the  fun, 

The.  man  who  umpired  was  in  clever  1 

Next  time  that  any  teams  elect 
Me  umpire,  I  shall  take  a  ticket 
For  Jericho, — I  don’t  expect 
That  there  they’ve  ever  heard  of  cricket, 
H.  II.  p. 
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BOY’S  OWN  BOGS,  AND  ALL  ABOUT  THEM.— IV. 


The  Confidence  Trick  ! 


BACK  TO  LIFE: 

A  TALE  OF  THE  JUNGLE. 


Me.  Stillwell  felt  sure  that  the  squad 
of  police  from  Barrackpore  would 
reach  the  encampment  about  dawn.  But 
he  knew  well  that  twelve  men  could  but 
ill  withstand  the  overwhelming  flood  of 
savaras  and  savara  arrows  that  might 
at  any  moment  be  poured  in  upon  the 
little  encampment.  Although  armed 
with  rifles,  the  police  were  more 
accustomed  to  run  from  danger  than  to 
face  it.  But  lie  hoped  for  the  arrival  of 
the  company  of  sepoys  from  the  station 
by  noon  of  the  next  day.  With  this 
h®pe  lie  quieted  his  own  and  his  wife’s 
apprehensions,  stationed  a  guard  about 
the  camp,  and  retired  to  rest  with  his 
Enfield  within  reach. 

There  was  only  the  faintest  blush  of 
dawn  in  the  east  when  he  woke  the 
morning  following.  Overcome  by  the 
previous  night’s  loss  of  sleep,  and  the 
fatigue  and  cares  of  the  long  day,  he 
had  slept  profoundly.  Glancing  out  of 
the  tiny  window  of  the  tent  he  perceived 
with  inward  satisfaction  that  the  police 
had  already  arrived.  Their  muskets 
were  stacked  but  a  few  yards  away. 

Coolies  were  dispatched  to  search  the 
bush  for  “  Prancer,”  but  they  returned 
after  a  couple  of  hours’  absence  with  the 
report  that  no  trace  of  the  missing  pony 
could  be  found  high  or  low. 

To  Mr.  Stillwell’s  great  surprise  eight 
o  clock  passed  without  a  single  savara 
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CHAPTER  VI. — “  BALL-CARTRIDGE,  LOAD  ! 

putting  in  an  appearance.  His  surprise 
became  greater  and  finally  deepened 
into  suspicion  when  ten  o’clock  came 
and  the  hillsmen  did  not  show  them¬ 
selves.  But  every  moment  was  a 
precious  gain  that  morning,  for  it 
brought  nearer  the  means  of  crushing 
the  threatened  uprising  and  of  rescuing 
his  son. 

The  mountaineers  slept  long  and  late 
after  their  drunken  carouse,  and  the 
sun  was  many  hours  high  ere  the  bissoy 
could  muster  a  dozen  capable  men  in 
the  village  street.  Irving’s  escape  was 
discovered  at  early  dawn,  and  the  few 
sober  men  in  the  village  at  the  time 
searched  the  jungle  in  all  directions  for 
him.  They  now  straggled  in  empty- 
handed.  The  white  boy  was  nowhere 
to  be  found. 

Much  vexed  at  his  own  and  his  men’s 
carelessness  which  had  resulted  in  the 
escape  of  the  captive  boy — the  most 
important  factor  in  his  calculations — 
the  bissoy  determined  to  put  the  best 
possible  face  on  the  matter  and  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  camp  in  force  and  repeat  the 
demand  of  the  previous  day  as  though 
nothing  had  ha-pi^ened.  He  was  confi¬ 
dent  that  the  white  boy  could  not  have 
reached  the  camp  unaided.  Could  he  but 
press  home  his  point  before  it  became 
known  to  the  white  dora  that  his  son 
had  escaped,  or  before  the  boy  suc¬ 


ceeded  in  gaining  the  encampment,  he 
and  his  people  would  certainly,  lie 
reasoned,  obtain  what  they  desired.  If 
not,  then — the  bissoy’s  face  grew  dark 
and  ferocious,  and  he  grasped  his  heavily- 
steeled  spear  with  a  tighter  grip. 

Measures  were  now  taken  to  awaken 
and  sober  the  drunken  junglemen 
Those  who  did  not  respond  to  a  vigorous 
shaking  were  beaten  upon  the  bare  feet 
with  bamboo  rods.  Upon  the  larger 
number  this  had  the  desired  effect,  and 
with  much  grumbling  and  rubbing  of 
eyes  they  rose  and  made  ready  for  the 
start.  But  a  few  were  so  much  under 
the  influence  of  the  vile  arrack  that 
even  this  improvised  bastinado  had  no 
other  result  than  that  of  making  them 
draw  their  feet  up,  turn  over  on  the 
other  side,  give  vent  to  a  drunken  groan 
or  two,  and  sink  into  a  pro  founder 
slumber  than  ever. 

At  last  the  bissoy,  with  a  goodly 
number  of  his  men,  started  for  the 
camp.  As  they  were  crossing  the  brook 
the  leader  stooped  suddenly,  lifted 
something  from  the  ground,  and  held  it 
aloft  with  a  cry  of  joy.  The  junglemen 
crowded  around  to  see  what  their 
companion  had  found.  It  was  the  heel 
of  a  boy’s  shoe.  For  a  moment  there 
was  a  flutter  of  excitement,  and  then 
the  band  scattered  into  the  jungle  in 
the  hope  of  finding  the  owner  of  the 
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heel.  But  again  tlieir  search  was  fruit¬ 
less,  and  they  soon  proceeded  on  tlieir 
way  once  more,  but  with  eyes  more  on 
the  alert  than  ever. 

When  they  gained  the  little  clearing 
it  wanted  but  a  few  minutes  of  eleven 
o’clock.  The  occupants  of  the  tents 
were  anxiously  gazing  down  the  moun¬ 


taineers  now  began  to  beat  impatiently. 
This  was  done  partly  to  inspire  the  party 
in  the  encampment  with  fear,  partly  to 
call  in  tlieir  lagging  companions,  partly 
to  keep  up  their  own  courage.  Their 
numbers  were  now  being  augmented 
constantly  from  every  side. 

Mr.  Stillwell  directed  the  police  to  be 


and  spears.  Besides  these  weapons 
they  had  a  half-dozen  old  muskets  ;  but 
these  were  of  an  ancient  and  clumsy 
construction,  and  practically  useless  to 
the  savaras,  except  for  show,  even  if 
they  had  ammunition.  The  bissoy  him¬ 
self  was  armed  with  a  bow  of  great 
strength,  fastened  upon  his  back  in  such 


He  wept  for  very  gladness.” 


tain-side  for  some  sign  of  the  coming 
troops. 

Mr.  Stillwell  decided  to  pursue  the 
same  tactics  he  had  found  so  successful 
in  gaining  time  the  day  previous. 
When  the  bissoy  sought  a  hearing  he 
was  quietly  told  to  wait  until  office 
hours.  But  lie  had  objections  to  doing 
this  of  which  Irving’s  father  knew 
nothing. 

The  tomtoms  of  the  mob  of  moun- 


in  readiness  for  action  at  a  moment’s 
notice.  Everything  indicated  that  the 
liillsmen  would  make  an  early  attack. 
At  this  crisis  he  thought  it  best  to  hear 
what  the  bissoy  had  to  say.  The  troops 
could  not  be  more  than  an  hour’s  march 
from  the  spot. 

The  bissoy,  when  summoned,  ap¬ 
proached  as  on  the  previous  day, 
attended  by  a  numerous  retinue  armed 
with  formidable  bows  and  arrows,  axes 


a  manner  that  the  end,  richly  decorated 
with  peacock  feathers,  projected  above 
)  his  head  after  the  manner  of  a  plume, 
j  His  features  wore  a  harsh  and  forbid- 
!  ding  aspect,  and  he  scanned  the  official’s 
face  with  a  quick  searching  glance  as  he 
approached  and  made  his  salaam.  He 
had  already  carefully  scrutinised  the 
camp  for  some  trace  of  the  boy. 

“  Now,  what  do  you  want?  ”  asked  Mr. 
Stillwell,  severely. 
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“Bissoy  want  answer  to  petition,” 
was  the  ready  reply. 

“  The  petition  must  come  into  my 
hands  before  it  can  be  considered  and 
answered.” 

The  bissoy  perceived  the  force  of  this 
remark  and  its  drift,  and  said  nothing. 

“  Why  do  you  bring  so  many  of  your 
men?” 

“  Bissoy  no  bring.  They  come.  They 
make  request,”  replied  the  chief,  signi¬ 
ficantly. 

‘•Very  well;  come  at  two  o’clock,” 
rejoined  Mr.  Stillwell,  turning  again  to 
the  book  he  was  reading. 

“  Savaramen  no  wait,”  persisted  the 
bissoy. 

“  They  must  wait ;  come  at  two 
o’clock.” 

This  show  of  firmness  was  not  with¬ 
out  its  effect,  and  the  bissoy  reluctantly 
turned  away.  As  he  did  so  a  long  ring¬ 
ing  note  was  heard  far  below  on  the 
mountain-side.  Mr.  Stillwell  sprang 
excitedly  to  his  feet  and,  calling  to  his 
wife,  hurried  to  the  door.  Again  the 
welcome  sound  rang  up  the  nullah  and 
echoed  among  the  hills  : — 

V  S'* 

It  was  the  bugler  of  the  approaching 
company  sounding  a  cheery  advance  to 
the  weary  sepoys  ! 

The  hillsmen  also  heard  the  sound,  and 
their  tomtoms  at  once  gave  out  a  loud 
discordant  clamour  of  defiance.  An 
attack  was  now  imminent. 

The  squad  of  police,  together  with 
the  few  muskets  that  the  camp  boasted, 
at  once  took  up  a  defensive  position 
before  the  tents.  Strict  orders  were 
issued  that  the  servants  and  camp 
attendants  were  to  attend  to  their 
duties  as  usual.  It  seemed  probable 
that,  even  in  the  event  of  an  attack,  the 
police  could  hold  their  ground  until  the 
arrival  of  the  troops  :  but  Mr.  Stillwell 
was  much  puzzled  by  the  evident 
hesitancy  of  the  mountaineers.  He 
wondered,  too,  that  his  son  was  not 
again  produced. 

The  mountaineers,  too,  saw  their 
course  of  action  clearly  enough.  It  was 
to  make  an  immediate  and  savage 
attack  on  the  little  encampment,  and, 
if  possible,  carry  off  the  Europeans  it 
contained  before  the  troops  could  reach 
the  spot.  But  the  drunken  bout  of  the 
previous  night  had  tamed  their  fiery 
spirits.  Their  numbers,  too,  were  still 
too  small  for  an  effective  attack.  But  the 
stragglers  were  rapidly  coming  in,  and 
the  bissoy  only  delayed  until  a  large 
body  from  another  village,  now  on  the 
march,  should  be  reported  near  enough 
to  furnish  reinforcements  if  needed. 
At  a  given  signal  they  were  to  rush  the 
thin  line  of  police  with  a  sharp  discharge 
of  arrows,  seconded  by  an  unsparing  use 
of  axes  and  spears.  No  harm  was  to  be 
done  to  the  English — they  were  to  be 
taken  alive,  the  bissoy  commanded. 

Their  tomtoms  beat  a  lively  rally,  and 
the  mob  advanced  into  the  clearing  in 
serried  ranks. 

At  that  moment  the  bugle  call  rang 
out  again,  near  and  shrill : — 


The  sepoys  were  approaching  the 
camp  on  the  quick  !  Arthur  clapped 


his  hands  in  glee  ;  he  was  behind  the 
tent  and  could  not  see  the  mountaineers. 
Mr.  Stillwell  strained  his  eyes  anxiously 
down  the  nullah.  The  hillsmen  hesi¬ 
tated.  That  moment  of  hesitation  was 
fatal  to  their  purpose. 

An  instant  of  silence  followed.  Then 
the  quick,  regular  tread  of  trained  feet 
burst  upon  their  ears,  and  the  soldierly 
sepoys  were  in  full  view— were  in  the 
encampment. 

As  they  entered  the  clearing,  the 
irregular  mass  of  mountaineers  lay  to 
their  left.  The  voice  of  the  command¬ 
ing  havildar  cut  sharply  through  the 
breathless  silence. 

“  Left  wheel  !  ” 

The  sepoys  wheeled  as  one  man,  and 
made  directly  for  the  hillsmen. 

“  Company,  halt  !  Front !  ” 

The  sepoys  halted  and  fell  into  line 
two  deep. 

“  Ball-cartridge,  load  !  ” 

There  was  a  rattle  of  steel — a  mo¬ 
ment’s  pause.  The  savaras,  infuriated 
at  the  issue  of  their  well-laid  plans, 
were  preparing  for  the  rush.  The  com¬ 
mander  of  the  troops  pointed  to  the 
agitated  mass  of  dusky  forms  and 
addressed  his  men. 

“You  see  that  crowd?  When  I  say 
‘Fire,’  fire  into  them.  Don’t  fire  over 
their  heads.  Front  rank,  kneel  !  ” 

Down  went  the  front  rank  upon  the 
right  knee. 

“  Ready  !  ” 

Too  late,  mountaineers  ! 

“  Present  !  ” 

As  the  word  escaped  the  officer’s  lips, 
and  the  double  line  of  sepoys  suddenly 
bristled  with  deadly  rilies,  an  indescrib¬ 
able  terror  seized  upon  the  hillsmen. 
Once  before  they  had  faced  those  gleam¬ 
ing  barrels  of  polished  steel,  and  well 
did  they  know  the  terrible  effect  of  a 
well-directed  volley. 

The  bissoy  sprang  forward  and  held 
up  his  hand. 

“  Reserve  fire  !  ”  cried  the  officer. 
The  sepoys  remained  motionless  as 
statues. 

“  What  do  you  want  now  ?  ”  demanded 
Mr.  Stillwell  of  the  chief. 

“Sepoys  no  let  fire.  Savaramen  go¬ 
ing  home,”  replied  he. 

“  Direct  your  men  to  lay  down  their 
arms,  or  1  shall  give  the  order  to  fire.” 

The  bissoy  turned  and  spoke  a  few 
words  to  his  followers.  With  wonderful 
alacrity  they  came  forward  in  groups 
and  deposited  their  bows,  arrows,  and 
spears  in  one  confused  heap.  As  they 
did  so  they  were  ordered  off  to  the  right, 
where  the  squad  of  police  surrounded 
them  with  fixed  bayonets. 

When  all  had  surendered  their 
weapons,  “  Seize  the  bissoy  !  ”  com¬ 
manded  ilr.  Stillwell.  The  chief  was 
soon  seized  and  bound.  This  operation 
was  then  repeated  with  each  jungleman, 
until  all,  to  the  number  of  several 
hundreds,  stood  securely  pinioned. 
They  were  at  once  placed  under  a  strong- 
guard  and  dispatched  to  the  military 
station. 

The  bissoy  was  now  brought  before 
Mr.  Stillwell.  “  Where,”  demanded  the 
father,  “  is  my  boy  ?  ” 

The  chief  preserved  a  sullen  silence. 

“You  have  now  nothing  to  gain  by 
holding  the  boy  back,”  said  Mr.  Still¬ 
well,  repeating  his  question.  “  Restore 
the  boy,  and  I  promise  to  exercise 


towards  you  all  the  leniency  that  lies  in 
my  power  to  show.” 

The  bissoy  reflected  a  moment.  He 
saw  that  the  odds  were  very  much 
against  him.  “  I  not  know,”  he  at  last 
replied,  sullenly. 

“  What  ?  ”  demanded  Mr.  Stillwell. 

“  Bissoy  not  know  where  boy  is,’ 
repeated  the  chief. 

At  that  moment  there  was  a  shout 
without,  and  a  loud  clapping  of  hands. 
Then  Arthur  came  running  into  his. 
uncle’s  tent,  crying  excitedly,  “Oli, 
uncle  !  “  Prancer’s,”  come — and  Cousin 
Irving,  too.  Come  quick  !  ” 

Mr.  Stillwell  needed  no  second  sum¬ 
mons.  He  sprang  to  his  feet  and  rushed 
from  the  tent.  There  stood  “Prancer,” 
with  his  tether  and  its  stake  still  dang¬ 
ling  from  his  neck,  quietly  nibbling  the 
stunted  grass  and  apparently  none  the 
worse  for  his  escapade.  Irving  was  in 
his  mother’s  arms,  who  was  kissing  him 
convulsively,  alternately  laughing  and 
crying  for  joy.  The  servants  crowded 
around  and  stumbled  over  one  another 
in  the  general  rejoicing.  The  old  butler 
in  his  half  crazy  delight  stood  near  with 
a,  large  water  cujah  in  one  hand  and  a 
tiny  wine-glass  in  the  other— the  first 
that  had  come  to  hand.  Mr.  Stillwell 
approached  and  clasped  his  boy  to  his 
heart — tenderly,  for  he  saw  that  his  arm 
was  bandaged.  The  servants  broke  out 
into  sobs  of  excitement  ;  and  the  little 
group  retired  into  the  seclusion  of  their 
canvas  abode. 

It  was  a  merry  party  that  wended  its 
way  in  to  the  cheery  dinner-table  that 
evening  when  the  butler  announced  in 
a  voice  that  had  a  happier  ring  than  it 
had  known  for  days,  “  Dinner  ready  on 
the  table,  Ma-a-am  !  ”  Peaceful  .hearts 
rested  beneath  the  shelter  of  the 
tents  that  night,  and  more  than  one 
prayer,  winged  with  gratitude,  ascended 
to  the  ear  of  the  All-seeing  One. 

When  Irving,  in  trying  to  recover  the 
spear,  slipped  from  the  rock  and  found 
himself  going  over  what  lie  supposed 
was  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  lie 
clutched  wildly  at  the  projecting  points 
of  rock  near  him  ;  but  the  force  of  the 
fall  and  the  depth  and  strength  of  the 
current,  together  with  the  benumbed 
condition  of  his  wounded  arm,  pre¬ 
vented  liim  from  securing  a  hold,  and,  to' 
his  great  consternation,  he  was  carried 
rapidly  down  stream.  The  bed  rock  of 
the  stream  was  as  smooth  and  slippery  as- 
though  it  had  been  greased.  Down, 
down  he  went,  expecting  momentarily 
to  be  shot  over  the  brink  of  the  cascade. 
But  suddenly  his  speed  slackened, 
ceased  ;  and  when  he  recovered  breath 
and  got  his  eyes  freed  of  water,  he  found 
himself  in  a  small  pool  about  two  feet 
deep.  Scrambling  to  his  feet  he  groped 
his  way  to  the  shore.  He  could  hear  the 
faint  barking  of  the  hyenas  up  stream, 
but  they  seemed  completely  baffled  by 
his  sudden  disappearance,  and  did  not 
attempt  to  follow  him.  In  the  east  he 
noticed  the  morning  star  shining 
brightly,  and  inferred  that  it  was. 
near  dawn.  Sitting  down  upon  the  cold 
rocks,  he  rested  his  head  in  his  two- 
hands  and  fell  into  a  doze.  When  lie 
woke  he  was  shivering  with  cold.  The 
star,  now  high  above  the  horizon,  was, 
dimmed  by  a  rosy  glow,  the  first  touch 
of  dawn. 

The  sky  gradually  grew  lighter  ancl 


the  star  faded.  The  birds  awoke  in  the 
thickets  around  him  and  greeted  the 
coming  day  with  cheery  song.  Poor 
li  ving  wondered  how  they  could  sing 
so  joyously  in  the  chill  air.  He  shivered 
violently  as  he  crept  up  the  bank.  It 
grew  lighter  and  lighter,  but,  he  could 
see  no  trace  of  the  camp — not  even  a 
suspicion  of  smoke.  What  was  he  to 
do  '!  He  had  not  tasted  food  since  the 
day  before,  and  the  wound  on  his  arm, 
combined  with  the  severe  shaking  and 
ducking  he  had  just  had,  made  him  feel 
dizzy  and  sick.  He  was  hatless,  and 
the  licrce  sun  would  soon  pour  down  its 
tiery  rays  upon  his  unprotected  head. 
But  it  would  at  least  dry  his  wet  and 
uncomfortable  clothing. 

Looking  carefully  along  the  edges  of 
the  thicket  he  found  some  berries.  They 
were  pleasantly  acid,  but  filled  with  a 
hard  seed.  Besides,  they  left  an  un¬ 
pleasant  astringent  taste  in  his  mouth, 
l’ut  he  ate  them  greedily  and  felt  some¬ 
what  refreshed. 

As  he  wandered  hither  and  thither  in 
quest  of  the  berries, he  suddenly  caught 
sight  of  a  small  opening  in  the  rocks 
above  him.  On  examination  this 
proved  to  be  the  mouth  of  a  roomy  and 
dry  cave,  formed  by  a  large  flat  rock 
falling  upon  two  others  which  served  as 
side  walls.  It  was  not  the  cave  in  which 
he  had  passed  the  previous  day. 
Gathering  some  dry  jungle  grass,  he 
crept  into  the  cavern  and  spread  it  upon 
the  rocky  floor.  Then,  overcome  by  the 
fatigue  of  the  night,  he  lay  down  and 
dropped  asleep. 

After  a  while  he  was  roused  by  the 
angry  beating  of  tomtoms  far  down  the 
mountain-side;  at  some  savara  village, 
he  supposed.  Presently  the  note  of  a 
bugle  fell  upon,  his  ear.  He  started  up 
and  listened  eagerly.  After  awhile  it 
was  repeated.  That,  he  thought,  must 
come,  from  the  camp.  He  crept  to  the 
mouth  of  his  den  and  gazed  intently  in 
the  direction  from  which  the  sound 
seemed  to  proceed.  But,  alas  !  echo  had 
tricked  him — he  was  looking  up  the 
mountain. 

As  he  was  lying  thus  in  the  mouth  of 
the  cave  he  heard  a  curious  munching, 
nipping  noise  just  around  the  rock  at 
his  left.  He  raised  his  head  and 
listened,  and,  yes — it  certainly  must  lie 
a  horse  cropping  the  grass.  Then  the 
sharp  ring  of  an  iron-shod  hoof  on  the 
rocks  fell  upon  his  ears.  Sorely  puzzled 
by  these  sounds,  he  rose  and  peeped 
around  the  corner.  To  Irving's  great 
astonishment  he  saw  — u  Prancer  !  ” 

Regardless  of  the  hot  sun,  he  sprang 
forward  and  clasped  the  pony  about  the 
neck  with  a  joyful  cry.  He  wept  for 
very  gladness.  “  Prancer,”  as  though 
understanding  the  situation,  pricked  up 
his  ears  and  rubbed  his  soft  nose  against 
Irving’s  hand  with  a  gentle  whinny,  as 
much  as  to  say,  “  Pray  don’t  cry  ;  you’re 
all  right  now.  ’ 

To  Irving’s  surprise  he  found  that 
“  Prancer  ”  had  his  halter  on,  with  a 
rope  and  stake  attached.  From  this 
circumstance  he  guessed  that  the  pony 
had  strayed  ;  and  leading  him  to  the 
shade  of  a  small  tree  near  the  cave,  he 
tied  him  securely  and  left  him  to  browse 
at  pleasure.  But  so  lonely  did  he  feel 
that  he  was  unable  to  go  back  into  the 
cave  out  of  sight  of  his  equine  friend, 
and  lay  at  its  mouth  watching  him. 
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Irving  now  knew  that  the  camp  could 
not  be  far  away  ;  so  when  the  afternoon  j 
sun  was  well  on  his  way  to  bed,  he  I 
untied  “  Prancer,”  and  mounting  upon 
his  glossy  back  with  some  difficulty, 
grasped  the  rope  in  his  light  hand,  and 
gently  bade  the  pony  go.  “  Prancer  ” 
for  a  moment  stood  as  though  in  doubt 
as  to  which  way  to  turn,  then  cocked 
his  shapely  ears  and  began  to  pick  his 
way  slowly  in  and  out  among  the  clumps 
of  bamboo  undergrowth.  Weak  and 
sick  as  he  was,  Irving  at  times  had 
much  difficulty  in  keeping  his  seat.  At 
such  times  he  would  lay  his  head  upon 
the  pony’s  trim  mane  and  clasp  his  fat 
neck  with  both  arms  until  the  faintness 
passed  off.  Whether  “Prancer”  was 
tired  of  his  lonely  life  in  the  jungle,  or 
whether  his  quick  ears  caught  the 
distant  sounds  of  the  camp,  none  but 
the  pony  himself  knows  ;  but,  at  all 
events,  never  once  did  he  hesitate  as  to 
the  path  to  follow  until  he  entered  the 
clearing,  and,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
deposited  his  precious  burden  in  the 
arms  of  the  overjoyed  parents. 

On  the  morning  following  Irving’s 
return,  the  wife  of  one  of  the  captive 
bailsmen  cautiously  opened  and  peeped 
through  the  thicket  on  the  edge  of  the 
dealing.  It  was  quite  deserted.  No 
white  tents  gleamed  among  the  trees  or 
fluttered  in  the  light  breeze.  The  spot 
where  but  a  few  hours  before  bright 
fires  had  blazed  and  sent  up  their  thin 
spirals  of  smoke  through  the  thick 
jungle  into  the  clear  sky  as  a  guide  to 
her  feet  as  she  hurried  down  the  moun¬ 
tain  path,  was  now  marked  oidy  by 
blots  of  grey  ashes,  while  from  the 
nullah  below  there  came  to  her  disap¬ 
pointed  ears  the  regular  musical  cadence 
of  the  fast  receding  mancheel  bearers’ 
song. 

(the  end.) 
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enclosed  extract  from  the  local  paper  fully 
describes  the  event  : 

“  The  lifeboat,  on  its  massive  carriage,  drawn  by 
eight  horses,  left  the  boathouse  at  1’oole  soou  aftei 
ten  o'clock,  reaching  Bournemouth  between  eleven' 
and  twelve.  The  crew  immediately  proceeded  to 
the  beach,  where  an  immense  crowd  of  spectators- 
eagerly  awaited  their  arrival.  The  boat  was  at  once- 
taken  down  to  the  water’s  edge,  where  a  difficulty 
presented  itself.  There  was  a  very  shallow  tide,  and 
the  horses,  though  many  attempts  were  made,  failed! 
to  draw  the  heavy  carriage  sufficiently  far  into  the 
water  for  the  boat  to  be  properly  launched.  This 
involved  an  unfortunate  delay.  There  was  a  crowd 
of  probably  not  leas  than  2,000  persons  watching  the- 
operations,  from  the  pier,  the  beach,  and  the  cliffs,, 
a  larger  crowd  than  we  have  seen  on  any  previous- 
occasion.  Failing  to  effect  the  launch  by  the  ordi¬ 
nary  means,  application  was  made  to  Captain  Bow¬ 
ring  of  the  steamship  Empress,  to  tow  the  boat  off, 
and  the  application  being  kindly  responded  to,  a 
rope  was  run  out  to  the  steamer,  and  the  launclu 
was  then  very  quickly  effected.  There  was  rather  a 
rough  sea  on  at  the  time,  and  the  capabilities  of  the 
lifeboat  and  her  crew  were  therefore  put  to  a  very 
fair  test.  The  crew  were  exercised  both  in  rowing 
and  sailing,  the  boat  remaining  in  the  bay  till  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon,  and  then  being  hauled  up 
on  to  the  carriage  and  taken  back  to  Poole.  We 
should  mention  that  Mr.  G.  B.  Aldridge,  the  Hon. 
Secretary  to  tile  Poole  and  Bournemouth  branch  of 
the  National  Lifeboat  Association,  was  present,  and 
superintended  the  proceedings  in  connection  witln 
the  launch,  etc.” 


A  Necklace  of  Human  Fingers. 

Arelicof  Indian  barbarism  was  received  at' 
the  War  Department  at  Washington  re¬ 
cently.  It  consisted  of  a  necklace  of  human 
lingers.  Originally  there  were  eleven  fingers, 
strung  together  after  the  manner  of  neck¬ 
laces  of  bears’  claws,  but  three  of  them  had 
been  lost.  This  ghastly  adornment  was 
captured  in  an  attack  on  the  Northern  Che¬ 
yennes  in  1876,  and  each  finger  represented 
a  fife  taken  by  the  owner,  the  “  big  medicine 
man  ”  of  the  tribe.  The  fingers  had  been 
preserved  by  opening  the  skin,  removing 
the  bones,  scraping  away  all  the  tissues  and 
fatty  sulrstances,  replacing  the  bones,  and 
subjecting  the  skin  to  some  tannin"  process. 
The  necklace  was  sent  to  West  Point  by 
Captain  Bourke,  who  is  now  engaged  in 
preparing  some  historical  matter  relating  to 
the  Indians.  It  was  brought  from  West 
Point  in  order  that,  it  might  be  reproduced 
in  papier-mache  at  the  Smithsonian  Institu¬ 
tion. 


Experiments  with  Oil  in  Heavy  Seas.. 


The  B.O.P.  Lifeboat  No.  IT. 

(See  next  page.) 

A  Bournemouth  correspondent  wrote 
under  date  of  Sep.  Sth  : — “  I  am  sending  you 
a  photograph  of  theB.O.P.  NO.  ii.  Lifeboat, 
stationed  at  Poole,  which  I  photographed 
on  Monday,  Aug.  29th,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  annual  practice  at  this  town.  The 


Captain  Kuhlmann,  of  the  North  German 
Lloyd  steamer  Main,  lias  reported  in  Berlin 
some  successful  experiments  in  the  use  of 
oil  during  the  prevalence  of  heavy  seas  on 
the  voyage  between  Bremen  and  New  York. 
He  secured  a  success  “  great  beyond  concep¬ 
tion.”  Captain  Kuhlmann’s  own  words  are 
as  follows  “We  were  in  50.  N.  and  23 
deg.  W.,  in  stormy  weather,  with  a  high 
sea  from  the  west.  We  steered  west,  and 
thus  had  the  sea  right  in  front  of  us,  so  that  the 
vessel  pitched  and  rolled  badly,  taking  the 
heavy  seas  at  the  bows.  The  passengers 
could  not  remain  on  deck  for  the  seas,  which 
rolled  from  the  fore  part  and  Hooded  the 
deck,  and,  moreover,  the  boats  hanging  in 
the  davits  threatened  to  be  washed  away  in 
the  shifting  of  the  vessel.  I  resolved  in  tliis- 
emergency  to  experiment  with  oil,  and  two 
pipes  opening  on  the  sides  of  the  slii-p  were 
stopped  with  tow  and  then  filled  with  oil, 
which  flowed  slowly  through  the  tow.  I 
soon  observed  the  effect,  for  from  the  fore 
shrouds  to  the  stern  no  water  came  over. 
The  sea  had  lost  its  power  by  reason  of  the 
oiling.  We  opened  the  doors  and  approaches, 
and  the  passengers  could  stay  on  deck  at 
will.  The  oiling  was  continued  seven  hours, 
and  the  small  quantity  of  5lb.  was  used.” 
Captain  Kuhlmann  is  so  elated  with  bis 
experience  that  he  advises  other  navigators 
to  adopt  the  plan. 
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The  “  Boy’s  Own  ”  No.  2  Lifeboat. — See  page  123. 


IN  A  HURRICANE  OFF  THE  CAPE. 

By  Captain  George  Bayly, 

Author  of  “ Sea  Life  Sixty  Years  Ago,'  “Land  Tacks  Abroad,”  etc. 


During  the  last  fifty  years  such  changes 
have  been  wrought  in  the  equipment 
of  even  sailing  vessels,  that  some  of  the 
captain’s  commands,  as  given  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  tale,  may  he  almost  unintelligible  to 
modem  seamen.  At  the  present  time  you 
may  pass  up  and  down  Channel  for  months, 
and,  amongst  the  great  number  of  ships  you 
fall  in  with,  will  never  see  a  studding-sail 
set.  They  do  not  now  carry  hands  enough 
to  work  them.  Should  this,  however,  meet 
the  eye  of  an  “  old  salt,”  he  will,  in  fancy, 
once  more  pass  through  a  scene  he  has  often 
experienced. 

.  More  than  half  a  century  has  elapsed 
since  the  storm  was  weathered  which  is 
herein  described,  the  main  facts  having 
been  selected  from  the  journal  of  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  ship  Hooghly,  August  26th, 
1834.  In  her  day  the  old  Hooghly  was  what 
was  termed  a  “  crack  ’’  ship,  having  made 
some  of  the  quickest  passages  to  Australia 
then  on  record.  The  writer,  at  any  rate, 
had  reason  to  speak  well  of  her,  for  together 
they  passed  through  “  strange  climates  and 
all  sorts  of  weather  ”  for  sixteen  long  years, 
and  he  was  wont  to  say  ‘  ‘  she  could  do  any¬ 
thing  but  speak.  ” 

At  the  time  referred  to  she  was  homeward 
bound  from  India,  after  having  been  away 
on  a  trading  voyage  for  nearly  three  years, 
with  favourable  winds,  she  had  made  a 


rapid  passage  from  the  Sand  Heads  down 
to  the  south  coast  of  Africa,  and  had  arrived 
within  a  day’s  sail  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Those  on  board  were  congratulating 
each  other  on  the  prospect  of  soon  weather¬ 
ing  the  redoubtable  Cape,  when  the  strong 
easterly  breeze,  before  which  every  stitch  of 
available  canvas  had  been  crowded  for  many 
days  past,  began  to  moderate,  and  gradually 
died  away  to  a  light,  gentle  air.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  hours  the  only  forward 
motion  of  the  ship  came  from  the  impetus 
given  her  by  the  still  following  swell,  whilst 
the  sails  flapped  idly  against  the  masts  as 
each  wave  in  succession  rolled  by. 

The  weather  continued  fine  throughout 
the  day,  and  hopes  were  entertained  that 
ere  long  the  fair  wind  would  spring  up 
again.  An  old  tar,  however,  was  heard  to 
say,  “  Ah,  we  sha’n’t  ha’  no  more  fair  wind 
yet  awhile.  I  never  know’d  it  to  fall  calm 
like  this  here  without  its  coinin’  on  to  blow 
great  guns  artenvards.” 

Others  were  more  hopeful,  and  whistled 
away  with  all  their  might,  thinking  to  con¬ 
jure  up  the  lost  breeze  again.  But  it  was 
all  to  no  purpose,  the  wind  fell  lighter  and 
lighter,  and  by  the  time  the  first  watch 
came  on  deck  it  was  almost  calm. 

At  eight  bells  (eight  o’clock)  the  starboard 
watch  turned  in  ;  the  port  watch  paced  to 
and  fro  on  the  main  deck  and  forecastle, 


ready  to  do  the  bidding  of  the  officer  of  the 
watch,  beguiling  the  time  by  ‘  ‘  spinning 
|  yarns  as  long  as  the  maintop-bowline.” 

The  barometer  had  fallen  considerably, 
and  for  some  time  past  the  captain  had  been 
anxiously  watching  the  sky  for  any  symp- 
i  toms  of  a  change  in  the  weather.  So  long 
as  none  of  these  were  visible  be  was  un¬ 
willing  to  take  in  the  canvas,  in  case  the 
I  wind  should  spring  up  again  in  the  right 
[  direction.  Ten  times  as  often  as  the  brave 
j  old  prophet’s  servant  looked  out  on  the  sea 
from  the  top  of  Mount  Carmel  did  the  cap- 
J  tain’s  practised  eye  glance  keenly  over  the 
'  north-west  horizon,  as,  if  it  did  come  on  to 
blow,  the  wind  would  in  all  probability  lie 
from  that  quarter.  Many  hours  had  he 
paced  the  deck,  waiting  and  watching. 

!  Seven  bells  had  struck  (half-past  eleven), 
still  there  were  no  signs  of  change.  The 
sky  was  cloudless,  but  a  dull  haze  over  the 
|  stars  partially  obscured  their  customary 
brilliancy.  As  the  hour  waned  towards 
|  midnight  his  eye  became  riveted  on  one 
particular  spot  in  the  north-west  quarter, 
where  a  small  but  intensely  black  cloud 
began  to  rise  out  of  the  sea,  at  first  “  like  a 
man’s  hand,”  but  rapidly  increasingin  size. 
In  a  moment  the  sharp  tones  of  command 
;  were  heard  throughout  the  ship,  “  For’ard 
there  !  Make  it  eight  bells  [twelve  o’clock] ! 
Turn  the  hands  out  !  Shorten  sail  !  ” 
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The  boatswain,  who  is  always  expected 
to  .sleep  with  one  eye  open,  gave  a  “  wind  ” 
of  his  call,  and  gruffly  sang  out,  “All 
hands  ahoy  !  Shorten  sail  !  Come,  hear  a 
hand  !  Tumble  up  !  Come,  show  a  leg 
there  ;  here’s  a  heavy  squall  close  aboard!” 

Again  t lie  captain’s  voice  rang  out, 
“  Watch,  haul  down  all  the  stu’nsails  and 
unbend  the  gear  !  Don’t  stop  to  make  ’em 
up  ;  pass  ’em  down  in  the  waist !  Boys, 
lay  aloft  and  haul  the  to’ga’nt-stu’nsails 
into  the  top,  and  mind  you  make  ’em  well 
fast!  That’s  your  sor!,  my  lads!  Down 
with  ’em  quick  !  Now  clew  up  the  royals 
and  to’ga’ntsails,  lower  away  topsails,  clap 
on  yer  reef-tackles  and  buntlines !  Out 
with  that  starboard  reef-tackle  !  Chock  out 
for  a  close  reef  !  That’ll  do  !  Belay  all  that ! 
Belay  !  Steady,  taut  the  braces !  Haul 
the  mainsail  and  foresail  up  snug  !  Soho  ! 
Belay  of  all  !  ” 

Every  true  sailor  is  able  to  lay  his  hand 
at  once  on  any  rope  he  requires,  even  in  the 
darkest  night.  The  work  was  smartly  done, 
and  by  the  time  the  starboard  watch  had 
come  on  deck  all  was  ready  for  reeling. 
Meanwhile  the  watch  below  had  bundled 
out  of  their  hammocks  ;  they  knew  well 
that  the  master  would  not  have  called  all 
hands  unless  there  was  something  in  the 
wind,  so  each  man  whipped  on  his  frock 
and  trousers,  and  in  a  few  minutes  every 
one  was  at  his  station  on  deck. 

“  Starboard  watch  for’ard  !  ”  shouted  the 
captain.  “  Port  watch  aft !  Lay  aloft  and 
close  reef  the  topsails  !  Furl  everything 
else  !  ” 

“  Aye  aye,  sir,”  was  the  ready  and  cheer¬ 
ful  response. 

By  this  time  the  inky  cloud  had  risen  and 
spread  itself  all  over  the  north-western  sky, 
and  as  the  hardy  tars  sprang  into  the  rig¬ 
ging  they  saw  the  necessity  of  exerting 
themselves  to  the  utmost  in  order  to  be 
prepared  for  the  approaching  gale.  Like 
monkeys  they  scampered  aloft,  and  laid  out 
on  the  topsail  yards,  the  smartest  seaman  at 
the  post  of  honour,  weather-earing  in  hand. 

“  Now  then,  my  hearties,”  he  sang  out, 
“  light  out  to  windward  !  All  fast !  Haul 
out  to  leeward  !” 

The  three  reefs  were  quickly  taken  in, 
and  while  a  couple  of  hands  made  fast  the 
booms,  the  young  lads  shinned  aloft  and 
furled  the  light  sails  ;  the  veteran  tars  lay 
down  on  the  lower  yards  and  furled  the 
mainsail  and  foresail.  The  first  who  came 
down  from  aloft  were  sent  to  clew  up  and 
furl  the  mizen  topsail.  The  captain,  stand¬ 
ing  on  deck,  could  see  against  the  sky  the 
dusky  figures  of  his  men  laying  out  on  the 
yards,  and  gave  his  orders  as  necessary. 
In  about  twenty  minutes  the  ship  (which 
had  been  previously  under  a  cloud  of  can¬ 
vas)  was  lying  like  a  log  on  the  water,  with 
only  as  much  sail  set  as  would  suffice  to 
keep  her  steady  in  a  gale  ;  the  yards  were 
then  braced  forward  on  the  starboard  tack. 
Meanwhile,  the  dark,  lowering  cloud  had 
expanded  half  way  up  to  the  zenith  ;  the 
remainder  of  the  heavens  was  still  clear, 
though  the  stars  were  dim.  The  intense 
stillness  was  awful ;  the  subdued  voices  of 
the  seamen,  as  they  rolled  up  the  studding 
sails,  hauled  taut  every  rope,  and  coiled  it  up 
in  its  place,  might  be  distinctly  heard  from 
one  end  of  the  deck  to  the  other.  In  a  short 
time  everything  was  secured  ;  the  light 
sails  were  all  stowed  away  and  lashed  fast ; 
every  one  then  awaited  in  almost  breath¬ 
less  suspense  the  expected  outburst  of  the 
gale.  Higher,  still  higher,  mounted  the 
pitchy  cloud,  and  soon  the  ominous  sound 
of  a  “  mighty  rushing  wind  ”  was  heard  in 
the  distance.  Through  the  murky  atmo¬ 
sphere  the  white  tops  of  the  waves  began  to 
show  themselves,  lashed  as  they  were  into 
foam  by  the  coming  storm.  Not  a  breath 
of  wind  was  yet  felt  where  the  ship  swayed 
to  and  fro  in  the  confused  swell,  which  was 
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fast  getting  up,  a  sure  forerunner  of  a  gale. 
The  few  remaining  moments  of  calm  were 
spent  by  the  officers  and  crew  in  carefully 
going  round  the  deck,  making  assurance 
doubly  sure  that  everything  was  made  fast 
and  all  the  ropes  well  coiled  up ;  for  nothing 
is  more  dangerous  on  a  dark  night  than 
ropes  lying  about  the  deck.  After  finishing 
their  inspection,  satisfied  that  human  hands 
and  good  seamanship  could  effect  nothing 
more,  they  again  awaited  the  will  of  “  Him 
who  hath  gathered  the  winds  in  His  fists, 
and  hath  measured  the  waters  in  the  hollow 
of  His  hand,”  some  in  faith,  but  more  in 
fear. 

Higher  yet  mounted  the  fearful  cloud  ; 
nearer  and  nearer  came  the  sound  of  the 
approaching  tempest  and  the  foaming- 
crests  of  the  waves.  All  on  board  was  per¬ 
fectly  still  yet.  The  seamen  seemed  awe¬ 
stricken  ;  not  a  word  was  spoken  above  a 
whisper,  whilst  busy  thought  coursed 
rapidly  through  the  mind  and  carried  it  in 
imagination  to  far-distant  scenes.  The 
captain  thought  of  his  young  wife  and  little 
child  at  home.  In  brief  but  earnest  prayer 
he  committed  them,  himself,  his  ship,  and 
all  on  board,  into  the  hands  of  Him  who  has 
promised  He  will  “never  leave”  them  that 
put  their  trust  in  Him.  Some  of  the  sea¬ 
men  also  breathed  a  silent  prayer ;  one 
reckless  fellow  rapped  out  a  fearful  oath, 
but  was  immediately  checked  by  the  rest — 
even  by  those  who  at  any  other  time  would 
have  been  indifferent  about  it. 

Just  as  the  dense  cloud  reached  the 
zenith,  a  brilliant  flash  of  lightning  gleamed 
from  the  centre  of  it,  followed  instantly  by 
a  crashing  peal  of  thunder,  which  reverbe¬ 
rated  through  the  still,  motionless  air 
around.  Scarcely  had  the  roar  of  the  thun¬ 
der  passed  away  when,  with  a  howl  that 
was  truly  appalling,  the  squall  burst  upon 
the  ship. 

“Hold  on,  lads  !”  sung  out  the  captain 
just  before  it  struck  her,  himself  grasping- 
one  of  the  mizen  shrouds  ;  and  every  one 
clung  to  some  rope  or  belaying-pin  to  hold 
himself  up  to  windward.  The  gallant  old 
Hooghly  was  borne  down  by  the  tremendous 
pressure  of  the  squall,  and  careened  over 
until  her  lee  scuppers  were  under  water. 
For  a  few  moments  it  seemed  as  if  either 
the  masts  must  go  or  the  ship  lie  thrown  on 
her  beam  ends.  Providentially  the  wind 
had  come  far  enough  aft  to  fill  the  topsails, 
for  had  they  been  taken  aback  she  would 
have  been  in  imminent  danger  of  going- 
down  stern  foremost. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  first  fury  of  the 
squall  subsided  a  little,  the  ship  righted 
again,  and  gathered  steerage- way.  “Hard 
up  with  the  helm  !  ”  shouted  the  captain, 
“and  let  her  run  off  two  or  three  points 
before  we  get  the  second  part  of  it.” 

“Hard  up  ’tis,  sir,”  replied  the  man  at 
the  wheel,  and  the  ship  run  off  the  wind. 
Well  if  was  that  she  did  so,  for  as  she  bore 
away  the  weather-leach  of  the  main  topsail 
was  heard  to  shake,  indicating  that  the 
wind  had  drawn  more  ahead.  , 

“Keep  your  helm  hard  up,  and  let  her 
run  of,”  again  sang  out  the  master. 

“  Hard  up,  ’tis  sir,”  answered  the  faith¬ 
ful  timoneer. 

The  dense  cloud  now  covered  the  whole 
.  sky.  So  intense  was  the  darkness  that  a 
man  could  not  see  his  own  hand  held  up 
before  his  face.  The  only  thing  visible 
was  the  phosphorescent  foam  on  the  crest 
of  the  billows,  as  they  came  roaring  on,  like 
lions  rushing  on  their  prey.  Then  came  a 
transient  lull ;  but  little  breathing  time  was 
there  before,  with  redoubled  force,  the  storm 
poured  forth  all  its  fury  on  the  reeling  ship. 

;  Having  been  run  off  the  wind,  she  did  not 
heel  over  so  much  as  before,  but  scudded 
j  away  in  a  far  more  southerly  direction  than 
was  desirable.  Torrents  of  rain  fell,  and 
presently  afterwards  a  sensation  of  intense 


cold  gave  notice  that  hail  was  coming  ;  and 
sure  enough,  in  a  few  moments  a  tearful 
hailstorm,  which  no  man  might  face  with 
impunity,  came  rattling  down,  and  all  hands 
but  the  captain,  the  officer  of  the  watch,, 
and  the  man  at  the  wheel,  sheltered  them¬ 
selves  under  the  weather  bulwarks,  whilst 
these  three  turned  their  backs  to  it  and 
sheltered  themselves  as  best  they  could. 
The  darkness  was  so  thick  that,  like  the 
Egyptian  plague,  it  seemed  as  if  it  could  be 
felt ;  save  when  the  vivid  flashes  of  light¬ 
ning  revealed  to  the  dazzled  sight  the  com  ■ 
plete  tracery  of  the  ship :  then  the  wet. 
rigging  and  the  falling  hailstones  gleamed 
like  burnished  silver  in  the  sudden  light 
thrown  up  against  the  intensified  darkness 
beyond.  The  vision,  gone  in  an  instant, 
was  inexpressibly  sublime ;  and  once  beheld, 
was  never  to  be  forgotten. 

After  a  time  the  gale  blew  steadily  from 
one  point ;  the  ship’s  head  was  brought  up 
to  the  wind,  and  the  watch  sent  below,  with 
orders  to  be  ready  to  jump  up  at  once  if 
required.  Wet  through  and  weary,  they 
groped  their  way  to  their  hammocks,  threw 
off'  their  wet  clothes,  and  were  very  soon 
snoring  away  between  the  blankets,  in  utter 
disregard  of  the  storm  raging  overhead. 
Not  so  the  captain,  who,  for  the  present, 
kept  charge  of  the  deck.  Holding  on  to 
the  rigging,  exposed  as  he  was  to  the 
pelting  of  the  pitiless  storm,  he  was  yet 
enabled  to  think  with  calmness  on  the  sur¬ 
rounding  dangers.  Ever  and  anon  his 
practised  ear  detected  the  flapping  of  the 
weather  leach  of  the  topsail,  even  amid  the 
din  of  the  tempest,  and  the  command,  “  No 
higher,”  given  by  him,  was  answered  in  the 
same  words  by  the  hardy  steersman.  As 
the  gale  continued,  the  head  sea  increased 
the  ship  began  to  pitch  bows  under,  sending 
the  spray  flying  fore  and  aft.  The  captain  was 
straining  his  eyes  in  the  vain  endeavour  to. 
get  sight  of  the  maintops®,  when  a  vivid 
flash  of  lightning  glared  athwart  them.  His 
eyelids  instinctively  closed  ;  opening  them 
again  he  could  see  nothing.  For  the  moment 
lie  forgot  the  intensity  of  the  darkness  and 
thought  he  had  been  struck  blind.  In  dread 
dismay  he  turned  towards  the  lamp  sus¬ 
pended  over  the  compass  in  the  binnacle, 
and  oh  !  what  joy  and  thanksgiving  tilled 
his  heart  when  lie  saw  the  ray  of  light 
issuing  from  it,  and  immediately  perceived 
that  it  was  the  sudden  change  from  pitchy 
darkness  to  glowing  light  which  had  given 
him  the  sensation  of  blindness.  His  soul 
was  lifted  up  in  grateful  thanks  to  the 
Almighty. 

After  two  or  three  hours,  the  gale  became 
steady  ;  the  confused  sea  was  overpowered 
by  the  long  ocean  swell  from  the  westward ; 
and  having  proved  that  the  ship  was  in 
good  trim  for  weathering  it  out,  the  captain 
gave  up  charge  to  the  officer  of  the  watch, 
and,  diving  down  to  his  cabin,  he  threw  oft 
his  wet  clothes,  and  putting  on  dry  garments, 
which  his  careful  steward  had  laid  ont-  for 
him,  he  was  soon  snugly  stowed  away  be¬ 
tween  the  blankets  of  his  swinging-cot.,  and 
notwithstanding  the  howling  of  the  storm, 
in  two  minutes  he  was  fast  asleep. 

The  sea  still  increased,  and  by  noon  next 
day  was  running  mountains  high.  As  the 
tine  old  ship  rose  to  the  summit  of  each 
huge  wave  the  crest  of  it  burst  over  her 
in  blinding  showers  of  spray,  straining  even- 
rope  to  the  utmost,  and  making  the  royal, 
and  top-gallant  masts  bend  like  osiers.  At 
daybreak  the  boatswain  again  piped  “All 
hands  ahoy  !  ”  and  all  were  soon  busily  em¬ 
ployed  in  swaying  up  strong  tackles  in  order 
doubly  to  secure  the  lower  masts.  Royal 
and  top-gallant  yards  and  masts  were  sent 
down,  and  everything  aloft  was  made  as 
snug  as  possible.  This  was  a  service  of 
considerable  danger,  but  the  crew  had 
learned  to  pull  well  together  during  the 
three  years  they  had  been  away  ;  the  work 
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-was  smartly  done,  and  completed  by  dinner- 
time. 

For  three  long  days  the  gale  continued 
with  unremitting  fury  ;  on  the  fourth  day, 
towards  noon,  the  weather  began  to  mod¬ 
erate.  All  this  time  the  poor  cook  (techni¬ 
cally  called  “  doctor  ”)  hail  had  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  preparing  the  daily  meals,  j 
.Many  times  was  the  tire  washed  out  by  the  I 
heavy  sprays,  and  on  each  occasion  the  | 
infuriated  doctor  sprang  out  on  the  weather-  I 
side  of  the  galley  and  shook  his  list  at  the  ! 
waves.  However,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  he  | 
managed  to  send  to  table  the  never-failing 
and  much  relished  three-decker  sea-pie,  j 
with  which  every  one  was  content.  On  the  j 
last  day  of  the  gale  his  lire  was  extinguished  | 
six  times  ;  yet,  notwithstanding,  the  sea-pie 
was  handed  round  within  an  hour  of  the 
usual  time. 

Large  flocks  of  seabirds,  from  the  grace¬ 
ful  albatross,  extending  his  wings  fourteen 
or  fifteen  feet,  to  the  lively  little  Mother 
Carey’s  chicken,  finding  no  resting-place  on 
the  turbulent  waters,  hovered  around  the 
ship,  occasionally  making  a  dive  after  some 
floating  morsel  of  food. 

When  a  gale  is  moderating,  the  sea  is 
frequently  far  more  dangerous  than  during 
the  height  of  it.  The  mountainous  waves 
then  become  more  hollow,  and  are  much 
more  likely  to  break  on  board  and  do 
serious  damage.  This  must  have  happened 
to  some  unfortunate  ship  on  that  day,  for 
a  quantity  of  wreck  was  observed  drifting 
by,  which  had  evidently  been  swept  from 
the  deck  of  a  large  vessel.  Towards  the 
evening  of  the  fourth  day  the  gale  had  con- 
.  siderably  abated,  but  a  very  high  sea  was 
.  still  running.  More  sail  was  about  to  be 
made  on  the  ship,  and  the  sailmaker  was 
on  the  fore  yard,  putting  a  patch  over  a 
hole  in  the  foresail  preparatory  to  setting 
it.  The  passengers  were  seated  at  table  in 
the  cuddy  (called  “saloon”  nowadays), 
their  chairs  being  firmly  lashed  to  the  deck. 
They  had  just  finished  their  sea-pie  dinner, 

.  and  were  conversing  on  the  probability  of  j 
the  gale  soon  subsiding,  and  of  a  change  of  j 
wind.  The  wine  was  placed  on  swinging 
trays,  and  every  one  held  his  glass  in  his  j 
;hand,  knowing  that  if  he  were  so  incautious 


as  to  set  it  down  on  the  table  it  would  be 
gone  from  his  gaze  in  no  time.  At  this  time 
the  officer  of  the  watch  observed  a  sea  two 
or  three  miles  ahead,  topping  far  above 
those  which  intervened  between  it  and  the 
ship,  its  crest  rising  higher  and  still  higher, 
and  wildly  breaking  as  it  swept  along  to¬ 
wards  the  vessel  with  ominous  rapidity. 
The  noble  ship  gallantly  breasted  wave 
after  wave,  ever  and  anon,  as  if  in  sport, 
sending  a  shower  of  spray  fore  and  aft. 

“Ease  her  when  she  pitches!”  shouted 
the  officer. 

“  Aye,  aye,  sir,”  answered  the  man  at 
the  wheel. 

On  came  the  mountain  wave.  The  old 
Hooghly  rose  over  the  summit  of  the  last 
billow  between  herself  and  it,  then  plunged 
headlong  down  the  yawning  abyss.  While 
in  the  trough  of  the  sea,  the  roaring  surf 
seemed  to  be  level  with  the  mast-head ;  the 
vessel  was  completely  becalmed  under  the 
lee  of  the  wave,  and  the  topsails  flapped 
against  the  masts  with  a  force  enough  to 
split  them  into  shreds.  All  on  deck  felt 
that,  with  all  her  buoyancy,  there  was  but 
a  small  prospect  of  the  good  ship  ever  rising  | 
again,  and  “  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  our 
sinful  souls,”  was  the  feeling  of  every  awe-  | 
stricken  mariner.  As  if  in  mockery,  a 
number  of  large  albatross  skimmed  down 
the  watery  slope  and  soared  up  on  the  other  j 
side,  as  much  as  to  say,  “  There,  why  don’t  j 
you  do  it  this  way  ?  ” 

One  moment  in  breathless  suspense,  the  | 
seamen  awaited  their  fate  ;  in  the  next,  the 
buoyant  old  Hooghly  lifted  her  head  and 
looked  upwards  again. 

“  She  rises  to  it !  ”  involuntarily  shouted 
all  hands.  Ah,  so  she  did,  but  not  scath- 
less  did  she  escape.  Her  way  had  been  so  j 
much  deadened  that  she  was  very  sluggish 
in  mounting  up  the  briny  steep,  and  before 
she  could  reach  the  summit  the  mighty 
wave  made  a  clean  breach  over  her,  and 
buried  her  under  its  surface.  For  a  few 
seconds  she  was  literally  under  water,  as 
she  passed  through  the  crest  of  the  wave  ; 
she  emerged  on  the  other  side  of  it,  and  it 
rolled  away  astern,  having  missed  its  prey. 
The  sailmaker  came  down  oft'  the  fore  yard 
wet  to  the  skin,  and  the  water  running  off 


him  in  streams.  Providentially  the  mas  s 
had  been  so  effectually  secured  that  none 
were  carried  away,  but  the  bulwarks  were 
!  stove  in  fore  and  aft ;  the  stanchions,  nine 
inches  broad  and  six  inches  thick,  of  good 
English  oak,  snapped  like  carrots  ;  the 
weather-quarter  boat  was  torn  from  its 
lashings  and  turned  up  against  the  mizen 
rigging,  and  a  beautiful  Deal-built  cutter 
on  the  lee  quarter  was  dashed  to  atoms, 
and  nothing  more  ever  seen  but  the  two 
iron  rings  by  which  she  had  been  sus¬ 
pended.  As  the  sea  rolled  aft,  it  smashed 
in  the  whole  front  of  the  cuddy  and  the 
two  awning  cabins,  and  the  passengers  sit¬ 
ting  at  table  were  suddenly  up  to  their 
necks  in  water.  For  the  moment  they  gave 
themselves  up  for  lost.  The  officer  of  the 
watch  had  a  narrow  escape  from  being 
washed  overboard,  and  the  helmsman  was 
thrown  up  against  the  foot  of  the  mizen  by 
the  wheel  spinning  round  as  the  sea  struck 
the  rudder.  The  water  in  the  cabin  found 
a  passage  for  itself  through  the  hatchway 
on  to  the  lower  deck,  and  thence  into  the 
hold,  where  it  washed  out  seven  hundred 
bags  of  saltpetre. 

The  pumps  were  manned  at  once,  and 
after  several  hours’  hard  work  the  water 
was  pumped  out.  If  another  sea  of  equal 
magnitude  had  quickly  followed,  the  ship 
must  inevitably  have  foundered,  but  He 
who  “  maketh  the  storm  a  calm,  so  that  the 
waves  thereof  are  still,”  had  otherwise  de¬ 
creed.  It  seemed  as  if  that  huge  wave  was 
the  last  display  of  the  strength  of  the  gale, 
for  the  sea  became  much  smoother  imme¬ 
diately  afterwards.  In  the  course  of  the 
next  day  the  wind  veered  round  to  S.W. 
and  South,  by  the  following  evening  a  course 
was  shaped  round  Cape  Agulhas  ;  topgal¬ 
lant  and  royal  masts  and  yards  were  swayed 
aloft  again, 

“  Courses  and  topsails,  topga’nt  sails  also, 

With  stu'nsails  on  both  sides  aloft  and  below', 

And  royals  and  skysails  and  rooousails  so  high,  - 

At  the  sound  of  the  pipe,  ev'ry  thing  it  did  fly 

and  away  hounded  the  Hooghly  before  the 
i  following  sea,  rolling  down  to  St.  Helena, 
and  in  due  time  arrived  safely  in  our  island 
;  home. 


THE  WHISTLES  OF  THE  WORLD. 


PART  II. 


ere,  as  a  contrast  (Fig.  5),  is  a  signal 
whistle,  giving  four  notes  :  one  with 


Here  (Fig.  6)  is  the  boatswain’s  pipe,  in 
which  the  difference  in  the  length  of  the 


the  air.  It  is  not  everyone  that  can  blow  a 
boatswain’s  pipe  at  first  trial. 

Here  (Fig.  7)  is  a  Swiss  railroad  whistle, 


Fig.  7. 

which  is  on  somewhat  the  same  lines,  and 
seems  to  he  a  rough  adaptation  of  the  key 
whistle  that  often  comes  in  so  handy. 

Here  (Fig.  S)  is  an  army  whistle,  in  which 


both  notes  closed,  one  with  each  of  the  j  note  is  got  by  playing  on  the  end,  while 
notes  open,  one  with  both  notes  open.  |  bar  and  sphere  are  held  so  as  to  guide  down 


Fig.  8. 


the  signals  are  given  by  the  long  and  short 
breaths. 


Fig.  6. 


Here  (Fig'.  9)  is  a  police  whistle,  on  which 


Fig.  9. 


the  signals  given  are  few,  being  merely 
calls  for  assistance. 

Here  (Fig.  10)  is  an  unusual  type  of  rail- 


Fig.  10. 


way  whistle,  the  shape  most  familiar  in 


Fig.  II. 


this  country  being  Fig.  11,  which  is  gene¬ 
rally  made  in  wood,  and  not.  metal. 

In  Fig.  12  we  have  a  type  of  noted 


Fig.  12. 


whistle,  admitting -of  some  variations  ;  and 
in  Fig.  13  we  have  another  schoolboy 


Fig.  13. 


whistle  of  a  somewhat  uncommon  kind,  the 
hole  at  the  top  giving  more  power  of  varia¬ 
tion. 

Fig.  14  is  like  Fig.  12,  but  differs  from  it 


Fig.  14. 


in  the  peculiar  tooth  over  the  hole.  It  is 
the  whistle  in  use  among  the  French  lire- 
men. 


Fig.  15. 


Fig  15  is  a  square  whistle  with  a  hole, 
giving  it  two  notes. 


Fig.  IG. 


Fig.  16  is  an  ordinary  cab  whistle,  hardly 
powerful  enough  to  be  of  use  in  London. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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CHESS. 


Problem  No.  189. 

By  Mrs.  Sophie  Schett. 


BLACK. 


Scotch  Gambit. 

Played  in  August  last,  at  Westmoreland, 
between  D.  S.  M.  (White*),  and  J.  S.  W. 
(Black). 


WHITE. 

BLACK. 

1. 

P— K4 

P-K4 

2. 

Kt— K  B3 

Kt — Q  B  3 

3. 

P— Q4 

PxP 

4. 

B— Q  B4 

P— Iv  Kt  3 

5. 

Kt — Kt  5 

Kt— R,  3 

6. 

Q— B  3 

Kt — lv  4 

7. 

Q— Q  Kt  3 

Kt  x  B 

S. 

Q  x  Kt 

P— Q  B  4 

9. 

Kt— K  B  3 

P— Q  Kt  3 

10. 

B— B4 

B — Q.  Kt  2 

11. 

P — B  3 

BxP 

12. 

PxP 

PxP 

13. 

QxP 

B  x  K  Kt 

14. 

Q  x  R 

BxP 

15. 

B  x  Kt 

Q — Iv  2  (eh 

16. 

K — Q  sq. 

B  x  R 

17. 

QxP 

B— B  6  (ch. 

18. 

K— B  sq. 

Black  now  played  Q — K  6  (ch),  and  after 
19,  B  x  Q,  resigned,  but  he  might  have 
given  checkmate  in  three  moves  by  Q — Iv  8 
(ch.)  19,  K— B  2,  Q— Q  8  (ch.),  20,  K— B  3, 
R — B  sq.  mate. 


To  Chess  Correspondents. 

W.  G.  (Vauxhall).- — The  new  version  also 
contains  duals,  and  can  be  solved  by  1,  Kt 
— Q  0  (ch.). 

The  problem  composers  of  Bohemia  are 
about  to  publish  a  selection  of  300  problems 
under  the  title  of  “  Ceske  ulohy  sachove  " 
( Bohemian  Chess  Problems).  The  price  of 
the  book  to  subscribers  will  be  6s.,  but 
after  publication  it  w.ill  be  8s.  Subscriptions 
to  be  sent  to  Jan  Karel,  Prague  I.  Radnice. 
If  a  sufficient  number  of  the  chessplayers  in 
England  and  America  should  subscribe, 
then  a  translation  of  the  introduction  into 
the  English  language  will  be  added. 


(iLoiTciiponticncc. 


Heath.— Price  of  Angora  rabbit  depends  on  quality, 
pedigree,  etc.  Get  buck  and  doe  both.  See 
advertisements  in  "Exchange  ami  Mart"  or 
“Poultry." 

Entomologist.  — 1.  If  you  are  going  in  for  entomo¬ 
logy  you  had  better  get  a  handbook.  2.  Yes,  what 
will  cure  snake-skins  will  do  for  birds. 

Medical  Student.— To  answer  your  query  would 
occupy  two  pages  in  our  paper.  Borrow  a  Navy 
hist,  and  write  to  Director-General,  Medical  Depart¬ 
ment,  Royal  Navy,  Whitehall. 

Monte  CRISTO. — We  could  not  tell  without  exami¬ 
nation.  It  may  lie  fat,  but  it  may  be  worse. 
Consult  a  medical  man  in  your  own  neighbour¬ 
hood. 

Rabbit-keeper.—  If  there  is  matter  in  the  flap  of 
ear,  let  it  out  by  free  incision.  Keep  very  clean, 
wash  frequently,  and  use  oxide  of  zinc  ointment. 

Grimalkin. — Yres,  there  are  at  least  two  books  pub¬ 
lished  on  cats.  Write  to  Messrs.  Dean  and  Son, 
1G1A,  Fleet  Street. 

Boy’s  Sister.— An  outhouse  will  do  for  an  owl  to 
live  in.  Give  dead  mice  (not  poisoned  ones)  if  you 
can  get  them,  and  dead  birds,  hut  i  rincipally 
swaps  of  butcher's  meat.  A  large  cage  with  perch, 
and  a  dark  corner  in  it,  is  best. 

G.  H.  Ellis.— Almost  every  county  has  names  of  its 
own  for  birds.  We  are  sorry  to  say  we  cannot 
help  you.  Had  you  described  the  birds  them¬ 
selves  it  might  have  been  different. 

C.  IV.  (Holloway.)— Personally  we  think  the  better 
plan  is  to  keep  the  Summer  and  Christmas  num¬ 
bers  separate,  and  when  one  has  sufficient  to  form 
a  goodly  volume,  bind  them  together.  The  cases 
we  prepare  for  the  Annual  are  not  intended  to 
contain  the  two  extra  parts. 

Reformer  (Liverpool),  “Club,”  and  Others.— We 
hope  shortly  to  issue  all  the  training  articles  in 
our  earlier  volumes,  with  many  additions,  in  a 
cheap  handbook,  in  our  “Boy’s  Own  Bookshelf  " 
series. 

Would-be  Reader  and  Others. —The  only  hound 
volumes  of  the  B.  O.  P.  we  now  have  in  print  are 
Vols.  IV.  to  ix.  inclusive.  A  few  irregular  parts 
of  some  of  the  earlier  volumes  may  be  obtained 
from  our  publisher,  hut  that  is  all.  The  packets 
of  plates  may  still  be  had  for  Vols.  v.,  vii.,  vm. 
and  ix.  All  the  indexes,  except  those  in  the 
packets  of  plates,  and  for  Vols.  Till,  and  ix. 
(which  are  contained  in  the  last  number  of  each 
volume),  are  now  out  of  print. 

W.  V.  H. — We  fear  your  only  way  of  securing  the  very 
early  back  i>art  you  wish  for  will  he  by  advertising 
in  some  such  journal  as  “  Exchange  and  Mart;” 

Chemist. — 1.  All  the  exercises  you  mention  will  be 
included  in  our  forthcoming  “Athletic  Hand¬ 
book  ”  in  our  “  Boy's  Own  Bookshelf  ”  series. 
2.  Has  been  described  in  back  numbers. 

W.  G.  C.  (Hunter  River,  New  South  Wales.) — Accept 
our  thanks  for  your  letter,  with  the  cutting  from 
local  paper  giving  an  account  of  your  adventures ; 
but  we  do  not  care  to  reprint.  We  are  glad  to 
hear  the  B.  O.  P.  is  so  popular  “tip  country.” 
Photographs  of  such  scenery  are  always  welcomed 
by  us,  and  many  of  our  distant  readers  bear  us  in 
mind  In  this  and  other  pleasant  ways. 

J.  H.  (Sheffield.)— Perhaps  we  can  hardly  answer 
your  question  as  to  self-culture  better  than  by 
quoting  the  recent  remarks  of  a  veteran  expert, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Abbott,  head  master  of  the  City  of 
London  School.  Here  are  his  words  ;  “  With  re¬ 
gard  to  education,  it  was  certainly  a  mistake  to 
commence  with  a  classical  subject,  and  especially 
Greek,  until  the  more  elementary  ones  had  been 
thoroughly  learnt.  Only  that  morning  he  had 
received  from  the  head  masters  of  Harrow,  Win¬ 
chester,  and  Maldon  an  intimation  that  Greek 
would  no  longer  be  a  subject  at  entrance  examina¬ 
tions.  German  boys  had  advantages  in  system 
which  English  boys  did  not  possess.  German  boys 
came  over  here  with  a  good  knowledge  of  French, 
in  addition  to  their  own  language,  to  learn  Eng¬ 
lish  ;  while  English  hoys  had  to  learn  French  and 
German  from  grammars  and  dictionaries,  which 
was  a  much  less  satisfactory  method  of  tuition 
than  residence  amongst  the  people  whose  language 
is  to  be  acquired.” 

A  Bov's  Sister  (Luton).— Mr.  James  English,  an 
Eppiug  naturalist)  has  a  system,  by  using  plaster- 
of-paris  and  sulphur,  by  which  he  not  only  pre¬ 
serves  leaves  in  their  natural  colours,  but  delicate 
flowers,  and  even  fungi. 

Figs.— Cloves  are  the  finexpaiuled  calices  of  Eugenic. 
carynphylCdta.  They  are  called  clou  by  the  French, 
owing  to  their  resemblance  to  nails,  and  from  this 
clou  we  get  our  clove.  Cloves  were  found  by  the 
Portuguese  in  the  Moluccas  in  1511,  and  by  them 
brought  to  Europe.  Pimento  or  allspice  comes 
from  another  tree  of  the  same  genus,  Eugenia 
pimenta.  It  is  the  green  berry  ot  the  tree  turned 
black  in  drying.  For  the  varieties  of  pepper  ;ee 
your  back  numbers. 
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along  on  all  fours." 
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CHAPTER  XVII. — OX  ALL  FOURS. 

0~  XCE  more  we  were  travelling  through 
forest  country,  which  1  certainly 
preferred  to  the  sand-plain,  but  it  was 
slow  work.  The  cattle  appeared  to  be 
getting  tired  of  their  journey,  and  we 
still  had  sixty  miles  before  us,  which 
Ned  said  woukl  take  about  three  more 
days.  We  should  then  reach  “Running 
River,”  so  named  because  the  water  in 
its  bed  is  permanent,  and  runs  all  the 
year  round  ;  a  rare  merit  in  an  Aus¬ 
tralian  liver. 

I  may  as  well  admit  at  once  that  all 
the  romance  and  pleasure  I  had 
attached  to  cattle-driving  had  evapo¬ 
rated  before  the  end  of  the  first  day’s 
journey,  and  I  should  have  been 
delighted  to  hear  we  had  only  six  miles 
more  to  travel,  instead  of  sixty.  I  had 
still,  however,  a  novel  and  very  un¬ 
pleasant  experience  before  me,  for  on 
the  fourth  day  it  began  to  rain,  and  in 
about  half  an  hour  we  were  drenched  to 
the  skin.  The  situation  was  by  no 
means  agreeable  ;  the  water  streamed 
off  the  backs  of  the  cattle  as  they 
trudged  wearily  along  ;  the  poor  tired 
horses  looked  as  though  they  had  just 
come  out  of  a  river  ;  and  I  vras  wet 
through.  I  should  not  have  cared  much 
about  that,  had  there  been  any  prospect 
of  reaching  a  house  when  our  day’s 
journey  was  ended.  But  there  was  no 
dwelling  nearer  than  the  homestead  at 
Running  River,  and  it  would  take  fully 
to-day  and  to-morrow  to  get  there,  for 
we  were  travelling  at  the  rate  of  only 
twenty  miles  a  day.  All  the  fun  and 
frolic  appeared  to  be  washed  out  of  poor 
Dilly  and  Peter;  their  “yah-hips” 
sounded  quite  dismal,  more  like  the 
croak  of  a  frog  than  anything  else,  and 
the  crack  of  the  stock-whip  fell  flat  and 
dull  on  the  ear.  As  for  myself,  I  felt 
limp,  tired,  and  generally  miserable,  for 
[  was  drenched  through  and  through, 
and  the  only  mental  occupation  which 
I  could  find  was  to  institute  a  compari¬ 
son  between  the  two  extremes  of  Aus¬ 
tralian  travelling  which  had  fallen  to 
my  lot.  Whether  it  were  better  to  be 
trudging  alone  along  a  hot  dusty  track 
to  which  there  seemed  no  end,  and  with  a 
heavy  swag  on  one’s  back  and  an  inces¬ 
sant  and  raging  thirst,  or  to  be  riding,  as  I 
was  then  doing — in  pleasant  company,  it 
is  true — through  the  bush,  with  one’s 
limbs  aching  from  fatigue  and  cramp, 
and  with  the  prospect  of  a  wet  lair  at 
night  and  a  wet  journey  next  day. 

“  Halloa,  Harry  !  what  are  you  think¬ 
ing  about  V’  cried  Ned,  suddenly  ;  “you 
are  looking  uncommonly  serious  !  ” 

I  did  not  like  to  disclose  the  profound 
melancholy  and  discouragement-  into 
which  I  had  fallen,  so  I  brisked  up  and 
said  as  indifferently  as  I  could,  trying 
to  appear  more  like  a  meteorological 
observer  than  a  drenched  traveller, 

“I  was  just  wondering  how  long  this 
rain  is  likely  to  last !  ”  and  as  I  spoke  a 
gust  of  wind  brought  down  a  double 
shower  bath  on  our  heads  from  the  trees 
overhead. 

“Well,  I  don’t  know,”  said  Ned,  trying 
to  get  his  pipe  alight,  “but  let  us  hope 
it  will  last  all  day  and  all  night  too.” 

I  stared  at  Ned  as  he  expressed  what 
appeared  to  me  quite  a  personally  ill- 
natured  wish,  but  as  lie  looked  quite 
cheerful  and  happy,  riding  along  with 


the  water  streaming  from  every  angle  of 
his  body,  I  asked  him  what  he  meant. 

“  What  I  mean  is  this,”  said  Ned, 
“forty-eight  hours  of  steady  rain  like 
this  means,  in  this  colony,  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  pounds  to  the  settlers  as  a  body, 
and.  many  hundreds  to  individuals. 
Yes,  my  boy,  this  glorious  downpour 
will  give  us  more  grass,  more  corn, 
plenty  of  water,  and  consequently  a 
good  clip,  fat  sheep  and  fat  bullocks. 
For  my  part  I  hope  it  may  last  for  a 
week  ;  a  dry  season  means  poverty,  and 
even  ruin  to  some,  besides  affecting 
every  one,  more  or  less.  For  instance, 
which  would  you  rather  do,  buy  lean 
meat  at  eightpence  a  pound  (Ned 
thought  lie  was  quoting  famine  prices 
for  beef  !)  or  give  fourpence  for  fat  juicy 
steaks '!  ” 

“I  don’t  know  about  myself,”  1 
answered,  laughingly,  “for  any  way  I 
suppose  a  shilling  a  day  would  feed  me, 
but  1  know  which  my  mother  would 
rather  do  !  ” 

“Well,  then,  always  pray  for  plenty 
of  rain,  and  thank  God  when  you  get  it 
said  Ned,  with  a  friendly  nod  at  me. 

There  was  certainly  great  cause  for 
thankfulness,  from  the  grazier’s  point 
of  view,  for  the  rain  increased  every 
moment  in  volume  and  density,  and  so 
did  the  wind,  which  blew  a  perfect 
hurricane  right  in  our  teeth,  driving 
the  rain  before  it.  I  am  forced  to  con¬ 
fess  that,  in  spite  of  Ned’s  way  of  look¬ 
ing  at  it,  I  could  not  feel  cheerful 
inwardly  as  I  sat  in  my  saddle, 
drenched,  to  the  skin  and  numb  with 
cold.  1  had  not  even  the  satisfaction  of 
reflecting  on  the  probable  diminution 
of  my  mother’s  butcher’s  bill,  as  she 
was  too  many  thousand  miles  away, 
dear  soul,  for  it  to  affect  her  pocket.  I 
don’t  believe  the  best  mackintoshes  that 
ever  were  made  would  have  kept  out 
that  rain  ;  any  way,  we  had  nothing 
except  monkey  jackets,  which  soaked 
up  the  rain  like  sponges. 

I  suppose  it  was  somewhere  near  sun¬ 
down,  had  there  been  any  sun  to  set, 
when  Ned  called  a  halt  for  the  night, 
and  the  two  native  lads  were  soon- 
busily  engaged  in  lighting  a  huge  tire, 
having  first  hobbled  their  horses.  The 
piled-up  logs  caught  lire  quickly,  in 
spite  of  the  wet,  so  resinous  were  they, 
and  the  crackle  and  blaze  put  us  all  in 
good  heart  directly.  The  boys  next  set 
to  work  to  build  with  astonishing 
rapidity  a  couple  of  beehive  huts,  out  of 
“  black-boy  ”  rushes  and  large  branches 
for  rafters.  Ned  and  1  were  glad 
enough  to  creep  into  one,  bringing  our 
steaming  saddles  with  us,  whilst  Dilly 
and  Peter  took  possession  of  the  other. 
Blankets  and  all  were  soaking  wet,  and 
.1  could  not  help  asking  Ned  how 
they  and  ourselves  were  to  be  dried. 
He  suggested  that  we  should  each  roll 
ourselves  up  in  our  blankets,  and  keep 
turninground  tot-lie  lire,  which  blazed  in 
front  of  the  hut,  so  as  gradually  to  get 
dry.  He  added  that  if  I  could  not 
manage  that,  I  must  remember  that  a 
wet  blanket  was  much  warmer  than  a 
dry  one. 

“And  what  about  catching  cold  ? ”  I 
asked,  disconsolately. 

“  Oil,  people  never  catch  cold  in  the 
bush,”  Ned  cried,  cheerfully  ;  “it’s  only 
townsfolk  who  are  subject  to  those  sort 
of  things ! ” 


He  was  so  bright  and  good-humoured 
amid  all  this  dampness  and  misery, 
that  I  determined  to  make  no  com¬ 
plaints  ;  so  the  pannikins  were  put  on 
the  fire,  and  we  had  some  tea  and  cold 
mutton.  All  the  time  we  were  eating  1 
took  Ned’s  advice,  and  kept  turning 
round,  first  one  side  and  then  the  other, 
to  the  blaze,  and  was  actually  succeed¬ 
ing  in  getting  comparatively  warm  and 
dry.  Just  as  I  began  to  congratulate 
myself  on  the  improved  aspect  of  affairs, 
Ned,  who  had  been  listening  attentively 
to  some  outside  sound,  exclaimed,  sud¬ 
denly, 

“  Confound  those  brutes  of  horses  ! 
do  you  hear  them  ?” 

I  listened,  but  what  with  the  noise  of 
the  rain  and  the  hissing  and  spluttering 
of  the  wood,  could  hear  nothing  at  all 
suggestive  of  a  horse’s  movements,  so  I 
asked  what  the  matter  was. 

“The  matter  is  simply  this,”  said 
Ned,  with  the  first  sign  of  ill-humour  I 
had  yet  seen  in  his  jolly  face,  “they are 
just  hobbling  off  home  !  Come  along, 
Harry,  there’s  no  help  for  it  :  we  must 
head  them  back  and  short  hobble  them, 
else  we  shall  have  to  walk  the  resi  of 
the  journey.” 

This  was  by  no  means  a  pleasant 
proposal.  I  had  no  sooner  begun  to 
feel  somewhat  less  miserable,  than  1 
had  to  start  off'  in  the  rain  again  and 
relapse  into  my  former  vet  and  cold 
condition  ;  but  hesitation  was  impos¬ 
sible,  so  I  threw  my  still  steaming 
blanket  as  far  inside  the  hut  as  I  could, 
and  off  we  started  in  the  dark  and 
downpour,  Ned  leaving  orders  with  tin- 
native  lads  to  cut  us  some  more  rushes 
for  our  beds  and  put  them  to  dry  inside 
the  hut. 

I  was  very  nearly  suggesting  that  it 
would  have  been  a  good  plan  to  have 
sent  the  boys  after  the  horses,  but 
Ned  anticipated  me  by  remarking  that 
probably  they  would  have  a  long  tram]) 
after  them  in  the  morning,  and  that  we 
ought  to  do  our  share  this  evening,  so 
as  to  spare  them  as  much  as  possible. 

1  could  hear  the  horse-bells  ringing 
away  at  a  great  rate  in  the  far  dis¬ 
tance,  but  the  sound  did  not  appear  to 
grow  nearer  as  we  tramped  along ;  in 
fact,  every  moment  it  sounded  fainter. 
I  felt  horribly  disgusted  at  the  whole 
business.  It  is  bad  enough,  I  thought, 
to  be  riding  all  day  in  the  rain,  with¬ 
out  trudging  all  night  after  these  stupid 
beasts. 


I  think  even  Ned  was  beginning  to 
lose  his  temper,  for  he  said,  sullenly, 

“Confound  those  brutes!  it’s  a  case 
of  ‘home,  sweet  home,’  with  them.  I’ve 
known  that  old  fool  Nelson  hobble 
twenty  miles  in  a  night!  *  We  vwst- 
catch  them,  and  at  all  events  shorten 
their  hobbles;  so  we’d  better  run  for 
it  !  ”  _ 

This  was  worse  and  worse.  Walking 
was  difficult  enough  in  the  inky  dark¬ 
ness  and  deluge  of  descending  rain,  so 
you  may  imagine  how  we  blundered 
along,  stumbling  over  logs,  brought  up 
every  instant  by  thick  bushes,  till  I 
hardly  knew  whether  I  were  on  my 
head  or  my  heels.  Certainly  we  de¬ 
served  success,  so  persevering  were  we, 
for  even  after  we  got  near  the  brutes 
they  dodged  us  among  the  scrub,  as  if 
they  were  quite  aware  that  their  ram¬ 
bles  were  to  be  stopped. 
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“  I  think  they  are  pretty  secure  now,” 
said  Ned,  in  a  tone  of  satisfaction,  as  lie 
raised  himself  stiffly  up,  after  shorten¬ 
ing  the  hobbles  so  that  the  runaways 
■could  hardly  put  one  foot  before  the 
■other  ;  “  if  they  would  only  feed  about 
■quietly,  but  they  won’t,  you’ll  see — 
they’ll  try  a  sort  of  gallop,  and  good¬ 
ness  knows  where  they'll  be  in  the 
morning  !  However,  they  must  take 
their  chance,  and  the  next  thing  for  us 
to  do  is  to  get  back  to  camp  as  quickly 
as  we  can.  Hadn’t  you  better  go  first, 
Harry  ?  ” 

1  laughed  as  well  as  1  could  at  Ned’s 
little  joke,  though  I  doubted  the  fun  of 
having  to  find  our  way  back  through 
such  blinding  rain  and  thick  darkness, 
and  I  muttered  something  about  the 
apparent  impossibility  of  striking  the 
track  back  to  camp. 

“That’s  only  because  you  have  not 
betui  taking  proper  notice  of  things, 
young  man,  as  a  bushman  should,” 
cried  Ned,  in  his  old  cheery  voice ; 
“now  I'll  just  give  you  a  lesson.  And 
let  me  beg  of  you  not  to  allow  your 
attention  to  be  distracted  either  by 
your  fatigue  or  by  the  delightful  rain 
which  is  falling  so  heavily.  Now 
listen  carefully.  Had  you  kept  your 
eyes  open  all  this  time  you  might  have 
noticed  that  the  track  along  which  we 
have  been  travelling  bears  north  and 
south,  and  that  we’ve  been  going  north, 
whilst  the  wind  and  rain  have  come 
from  the  westward.  Well,  then,  we 
turned  our  back  on  them,  didn’t  we, 
when  we  came  to  look  for  these 
horses  ?  ” 

“  Yes,”  I  said  ;  “  but  why  didn’t  the 
horses  keep  along  the  track  and  go 
north  if  they  were  heading  for  home?” 

I  felt  this  was  very  sharp  of  me,  and 
Ned  seemed  to  think  so  too,  for  he  ex¬ 
claimed, 

“  Well  done,  Harry  !  That’s  a  very 
good  question,  and  the  answer  to  it  is 
this.  Because  the  beggars  were  far  too 
cunning  to  try  any  such  move.  Old 
Nelson  thought  to  throw  us  off  our 
guard  by  pretending  to  go  out  and 
feed  ;  but  when  we  overtook  them  they 
were  heading  north  as  fast  as  they  could 
go.  W  e  came  out  due  east,  so  we  must 
face  the  wind  and  rain,  and  go  back  to 
westward.” 

“  And  do  you  think  we  shall  be  able 
to  find  the  camp  fire  1  ”  I  asked,  with  all 
a  new  chum’s  misgivings. 

“  We  shan’t  hit  it  straight  off,  if  that’s 
what  you  mean,”  said  Ned;  “but  we 
must  try  to  get  hold  of  the  track,  and 
then  see  if  we  can’t  follow  it  up  to  the 
fire.” 

■Tust  as  he  spoke  a  terrific  flash  of 
lightning  nearly  blinded  us  by  its  vivid 
suddenness,  and  was  quickly  followed 
by  the  crash  of  thunder  all  round  us. 

“  Very  good,”  said  Ned,  composedly  ; 
“that  means  lots  more  rain,  and  an¬ 
other  streak  or  two  of  fat ;  but  we  may 
as  well  get  back  to  camp  and  enjoy  it 
from  the  hut.” 

So  on  we  hurried  in  the  teeth  of  the 
gale,  with  the.  inky  blackness  around 
occasionally  cleft  by  the  zigzag  of  the 
lightning  flashes  ;  and  even  amid  the 
roar  of  the  tempest  we  could  now 
plainly  hear  the  crash  of  falling  trees 
on  either  side. 

We  walked  thus  for  nearly  an  hour, 
and  Ned  remarked  that  we  must  now 


be  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the 
track,  and  that  on  no  account  must  we 
miss  it. 

“  That’s  all  very  well,”  I  said,  feeling 
as  if  all  hope  and  courage  were  being 
rapidly  washed  out  of  me,  “but  how 
upon  earth  are  we  to  see  a  narrow 
track  when  I  can’t  see  you,  and 
wouldn’t  know  you  were  next  me  if  it 
wasn’t  for  your  voice  ?” 

“Of  course  we  can’t  see  it,”  declared 
Ned;  “  we’re  not  cats  !  We  must  feel 
for  it,  and  very  carefully  too,  so  here 
goes;”  and  down  he  dropped  on  his 
hands  and  knees  in  all  the  mud  and 
slush,  and  crawled  along,  patting  the 
ground  as  he  went. 

I  walked  behind  him,  as  though  I 
were  driving  a  pig  to  market,  and,  as 
if  he  were  acting  the  situation,  he  gave 
a  sort  of  grunt  every  now  and  then. 
Wretched  as  I  felt,  it  was  impossible 
to  help  laughing,  though  most  certainly 
I  did  not  enjoy  the  joke. 

After  a  bit,  Ned  raised  himself  up 
and  said, 

“  Now,  Harry,  down  you  go,  and  mind 
you  pat  very  carefully,  and  if  you  ever 
think  you’ve  got  the  track,  sing  out 
directly.” 

So  down  I  went,  and  shuffled  along 
on  all  fours  in  a  very  miserable  state 
of  mind,  but  all  the  time  patting  the 
ground,  first  with  one  hand  and  then 
with  the  other. 

“What  on  earth  are  you  grunting 
for?”  asked  Ned,  rather  crossly,  pre¬ 
sently. 

“I  didn’t  know  I  was  grunting,”  I 
gasped ;  “  but  as  I  feel  exactly  like  a 
lialf-drowned  pig,  I  siqrpose  the  grunt 
came  naturally  ;”  whereupon  I  was  in¬ 
formed  that  unless  we  managed  to  And 
either  the  track  or  the  tire,  we  should 
both  feel  very  much  like  half-dead  pigs 
before  morning. 

Just  then  I  went  up  to  my  elbows  in 
a  pool  of  water,  and  reported  accord¬ 
ingly. 

“I  think  we  are  all  right  then.  .Just 
go  up  it  for  a  few  yards,”  said  Ned  in 
exactly  the  tone  of  voice  he  might  have 
used  had  he  been  inviting  a  young  lady 
to  take  a  moonlight  stroll.  So  I  went 
up  it,  and  it  went  up  me  about  eighteen 
inches,  more  or  less,  till  I  thought  I 
should  have  been  drowned,  and  at  last 
Ned  said  he  Avas  satisfied  the  track  had 
been  found,  or  rather  the  Avater  that 
Avas  covering  it,  and  now  the  only  ques¬ 
tion  to  decide  Avas  Avhether  Ave  Avere 
north  or  south  of  the  camp. 

I  really  believe  that,  had  Ave  not  at 
that  moment  heard  a  loud  coe-e,  Ave 
should  have  turned  our  backs  on  it ; 
but  the  moment  the  Avelcome  sound  met 
our  ears,  Ave  turned  exactly  round  and 
splashed  along  the  gutter- like  path, 
until  in  a  feAv  moments  the  camp  tire 
seemed  to  rise  out  of  the  gloom  before 
us.  Never  was  sight  more  Avelcome  to 
drenched  tramps,  and  Dill}7,  avIio  was 
comfortably  smoking  his  pipe,  but  to 
Avhose  opportune  coe-e  Ave  owed  our 
safety,  said,  with  a  grin, 

“  Halloa,  Harry !  Yesterday  you  very 
near  drunk ;  to-day  you  very  near  dead. 
Newer  mind,  you  directly  all  right,  you 
haA7e-um  hot-felloAV  tea.” 

So  I  had  some  “  hot-felloAV  tea,”  and 
A’ery  delightful  it  tasted  ;  then  I  took 
off  nearly  all  my  Avet  clothes,  rolled 
myself  in  a  nice  Avarm  damp  blanket, 


and  Avas  asleep  in  less  than  two 
minutes. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. — THE  C  A  TTLi  -  STATION. 

Whex  I  aAvoke  next  morning  the  rain 
had  cleared  off,  and  the  sun  shone 
1) rightly,  so  I  sat  up  and  rubbed  my 
eyes.  They  presently  disclosed  to  mi; 
the  amazing  spectacle  of  Ned  parading 
about  in  front  of  the  lire  drying  our 
clothes,  Avliich  he  had  hung  across  a 
stick  supported  by  two  forked  branches. 
His  costume  Avas  simplicity  itself,  con¬ 
sisting  only  of  his  rug,  Avhich  he  had 
fastened  round  his  neck,  and  which  fell 
in  folds  to  his  knees. 

I  Avatclied  him  for  some  time  Avitli 
much  amusement,  for  his  difficulties  in 
preventing  the  A  arious  garments  from 
falling  into  the  tire  Avere  great.  But  I 
feared  to  speak,  lest  he  should  call 
upon  me  to  come  to  his  assistance.  The 
idea  of  us  both  striding  about  in  such 
an  absurd  fashion  struck  me  as  being 
so  ridiculous  that  at  last  I  could  not 
prevent  myself  from  bursting  into  a 
sudden  roar  of  laughter. 

“  Halloa,  young  man  !  you’re  awake, 
are  you  ?  Now  just  come  out  of  that 
and  take  your  turn  at  drying  these 
clothes,”  said  Ned,  and  as  he  spoke 
he  made  a  hasty  step  backSards, 
rubbing  his  shins  gingerly. 

“  No,  thank  you,”  I  replied  ;  “  you  look 
so  nice,  and  are  doing  it  so  Avell  your¬ 
self,  that  I  hardly  think  any  assistance 
is  necessary !  ” 

“  It’s  all  A'ery  Avell  to  talk  about  doing 
it  so  nicely,”  grumbled  he,  “but  do  you 
know  that  the  tire  is  roasting  my  shins 
off',  and  I  Avant  to  cool  them  a  bit  ?  ” 

“Why  don’t  you  let  down  your 
blanket  a  little  more  l  ”  I  asked,  still 
giggling. 

“  Why  ?  Because  I  couldn’t  move  if  I 
did,  and  I’ve  been  dancing  a  regular 
Avar-dance  round  this  tire  for  an  hour 
or  more  !  Look  here,  Harry,  if  you 
have  any  sense  of  fair  play  in  you  at- 
all,  you’ll  come  and  take  a  turn  at  this 
Avork  now !  ” 

Thus  adjured,  I  crawled  out  of  my 
comfortable  nest,  draped  my  blanket 
around  me  as  best  I  could,  and  took 
charge  of  the  laundry,  Avhilst  Ned 
turned  in  and  took  his  ease,  keeping- 
up  a  running  fire  of  remarks  on  my 
personal  appearance,  especially  about 
the  legs.  At  last  I  could  stand  his 
criticisms  and  the  scorching  heat  no 
longer,  and  proposed  that  Ave  should 
each  put  on  our  clothes  and  dry  them 
on  our  backs. 

Ned  agreed  to  this,  for  he  Avas  tired  of 
his  blanket  costume,  and  hungry 
besides,  so  Ave  dressed,  made  some  tea. 
and  Avere  just  .sitting  down  to  break¬ 
fast,  Avlien  Ave  heard  the  Avelcome  dis¬ 
cord  of  the  jingling  horse-bells,  and  in 
another  minute  or  two  Lilly  and  Peter 
rode  into  camp,  each  leading  a  horse 
besides,  Avhilst  old  Toby  the  pack-horse 
brought  up  the  rear,  folloAving  his 
mates  as  steadily  as  a  sheep-dog. 

“  Well  done,  boys !  Avhere  did  you  find- 
urn  ?  ”  asked  Ned,  evidently  as  surprised 
as  pleased  at  seeing  the  horses  brought 
back  to  camp  so  quickly. 

“  He  nothing  too  far  Vay  Avalk,” 
said  Dilly  ;  “too  much  hoggy-fellow  ; 
he  nothing  gallop-um  :  me  and  Peter 
directly  catch-um.” 
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“  All  right  then,”  said  his.  master  ; 

“  now  look  sharp  and  get  some  tucker, 
for  the  sooner  we  are  olf  the  better  !  ” 

So  we  bolted  our  food,  swallowed  our 
tea  scalding  hot,  saddled  up  the  horses, 
mustered  the  cattle,  and  in  half  an  hour 
we  were  once  more  on  our  way. 

After  travelling  a  few  miles  farther 
we  came  once  more  to  a  sand-plain,  but  j 
it  was  quite  level  and  dotted  here  and  J 
there  with  clumps  of  banksia-trees,  J 
covered  with  beautiful  bright  yellow  } 
flowers  which  resembled  nothing  so  j 
much  as  these  round  hair-brushes  with  J 
which  they  clean  out  bottles.  As 
Dilly  and  Peter  rode  along  I  noticed 
that  they  occasionally  broke  off  one  of 
these  bottle-brush-like  blossoms  and 
sucked  it  with  apparent  relish.  I  did 
the  same  and  found  the  queer-looking 
flower  to  contain  the  most  delicious 
honey  I  ever  tasted. 

Herds  of  kangaroo  bounded  away 
from  us  in  every  direction,  and  in 
spite  of  my  fatigue  I  felt  eager  to  go  j 
after  them,  but  the  poor  horses  were  ! 
far  too  tired  for  any  such  extra  work,  j 
Once  the  temptation  was  nearly  irre-  i 
sistible,  for  we  came  suddenly  on  two  big  \ 
boomers  having  a  regular  stand-up  fight ; 
advancing,  retreating,  and  striking  at 
each  other  in  true  pugilistic  fashion. 
Their  friends  squatted  on  their  haunches 
in  a  ring  round  the  combatants,  and 
apparently  took  so  deep  an  interest  in 
the  issue  that  they  did  not  notice  us 
until  a  sharp  crack  from  Billy’s  stock-  j 
whip  sent  them  flying  across  the  plain,  j 
no1  doubt  to  renew  the  battle  in  a  more 
secluded  place. 

Not  long  after  this,  Ned  pointed  to 
a  line  of  tall  trees  in  the  distance,  which  i 
he  said  (to  my  deep  satisfaction)  marked  ; 
the  course  of  the  river  on  whose  banks  1 
his  homestead  stood.  How  anxiously  I  j 
watched  that  long  serpentine  belt  of  , 
dark-green  trees,  but  they  never  seemed 
any  nearer,  and  it  was  quite  late  in  the 
,  evening  when  we  suddenly  dipped 
down  from  the  table-land  of  the  sand- 
plain  to  a  beautiful  grassy  “  flat,”  with 
tall  trees  growing  in  clumps  over  its 
wide  expanse,  and  lovely  wild  flowers 
spread  like  a  carpet  over  its  green 
expanse.  The  river,  swollen  by  the 
winter  rains,  and  filled  from  bank  to  j 
bank,  rushed — a  mighty  torrent — down  j 
to  the  distant  sea,  and  gave  a  totally  j 
different  character  to  the  scene.  In  j 
this  land  of  plenteous  grass  we  left  the  | 
poor  tired  cattle  and  pressed  on  to  the  i 
house. 

I  confess  that,  as  1  swung  myself  out 
of  the  saddle  at  Ned  Reeves’s  door,  I 
felt  deeply  thankful  the  journey  was 
ended,  for  my  powers  of  endurance  had 


been  taxed  to  the  utmost.  I  was  but 
young,  and,  until  I  came  to  Australia, 
hardship  had  been  unknown  to  me  ;  it 
was  not,  therefore,  always  easy  to  bear 
the  extremes  of  fatigue  and  hunger  and 
discomfort  of  all  sorts  without  a  mur¬ 
mur,  but  I  was  thankful  to  reflect  I 
had  done  so,  and  was  entitled  to  my 
well-earned  rest  after  a  hundred  miles 
on  horseback. 

I  do  not  know  what  sort  of  castle  in 
the  air  had  gradually  been  building 
itself  up  in  my  mind  as  the  house  on 
the  cattle-station,  but,  at  all  events, 
the  whole  fabric  tumbled  down  with  a 
crash  as  we  rode  up  to  a  sort  of  hovel 
with  mud  walls  about  six  feet  high,  and 
a  paper-bark  roof.  I  could  not  help 
exclaiming,  “Is  this  the  cattle-station1?” 
as  Ned  drew  rein  and  stiffly  dismounted 
before  his  lowly  door.  In  spite  of  my 
wish  to  conciliate  my  new  friend,  I 
fear  the  tone  of  my  voice  must  have 
betrayed  my  discouragement,  but  Ned’s 
good  -  humour  was  proof  against  all 
trials,  and  he  threw  himself  into  the 
attitude  of  a  showman,  and  in  an  absurd, 
burlesque  manner  pointed  out  his  sur¬ 
roundings,  winding  up  with,  “  To  your 
left  you  may  perceive  two  very  strong- 
stockyards,  capable  of  holding  the  most 
cantankerous  bullocks  that  ever  wore 
horns,  whilst  away  over  there  you  may 
see  a  patch  of  young  wheat  which  we 
hope  some  day  to  eat  as  bread;  and,  by 
the  way,  we  may  as  well  come  in  and 
see  if  there  is  any  supper  to  be  had.” 

To  this  practical  suggestion  I  was 
more  than  ready  to  give  my  best  atten¬ 
tion,  and  as  we  unsaddled  our  horses,  a 
rough  -  looking  lad,  riding  a  shaggy 
Tim  our  pony,  came  cantering  up  to  the 
door. 

“Halloa,  .Johnny!  how  has  every¬ 
thing  been  going  on  ?  plenty  of  rain, 
hey?” 

“  The  cattle ’s  all  right,  sor,  an’  there’s 
bin  a  power  o’  rain,”  said  Johnny,  taking- 
off  bis  saddle  as  he  spoke  “but  it’s  been 
terrible  lonesome;  that  black  thief  o’ 
the  world,  Geordie,  took  his  hook  the 
very  day  after  you  and  Hilly  left, 
and  in  course  Nelson  and.  Lassie  fol¬ 
lowed  him,  so  I  haven’t  had  so  much  as 
a  dog  to  bear  me  company.” 

“Then  how  did  you  manage  for 
kangaroo  without  the  dogs?”  asked  his 
master. 

“  Well,  sor,  he  come  back  two  or  three 
times  with  some  billy,  and  by  dat  same 
token  he  wor  here  last  night  wid  some, 
so  you  can  have  a  bit  o’  mate  for  your 
tay.” 

“All  right,  my  boy,  look  sharp  and  let 
us  have  some  tea  as  soon  as  you  can,  for 
we  are  about  starving.” 


So  .Johnny  hustled  about,  made  up  a 
good  fire,  put  the  kettle  on,  and  fried 
some  kangaroo  steak  with  rashers  of 
bacon,  off  which,  with  the  invariable 
tea  and  damper,  we  made  a  capital  meal. 

“  How  long  lias  that  poor  lad  been 
here  by  himself  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“Rather  more  than  a  fortnight,”' 
answered  Ned;  “but  it’s  just  the  way 
with  those  niggers.  The  man  who  was. 
left  here  to  hunt  for  the  station  no  doubt 
went  off  because  he  too  didn’t  like  the- 
loneliness,  for  the  natives  are  very  fond 
of  company,  but  most  likely  he’ll  return 
to-morrow  or  next  day  ;  if  not  I  shall 
have  to  send  Dilly  for  the  dogs,  else 
we’ll  run  short  of  meat.  I  haven’t  salt 
enough  just  now  to  make  it  worth  while 
:  to  kill  a  bullock,  and  we  have  not  either 
pig  or  poultry  as  yet  on  the  station. 
All  in  good  time,  but  we  must  just  rough 
it  a  bit,  and  at  all  events  there  are  lots 
of  potatoes  and  other  vegetables.” 

I  professed  my  perfect  readiness  to 
make  the  best  of  what  was  going  in  the 
way  of  food,  and  went  on  to  inquire 
about  the  work.  In  answer  to  my  ques¬ 
tions,  Ned  said, 

“Dilly  will  have  to  ride  round  the 
cattle  every  day  to  make  sure  that  they 
i  don’t  stray  ;  Johnny  will  help,  but  he 
is  also  head  cook  and  bottle-washer. 
You  and  I  have  very  hard  work  before 
us  :  we  must  fell  trees,  split  them  into 
posts  and  rails,  and  fence  in  the  wheat 
crop  before  it  grows  high  enough  to 
tempt  stock.  Then  there  will  be  the 
cattle  to  muster  and  brand  and  ear¬ 
mark.  By  the  time  that  job  is  over  the 
wheat  will  be  ready  to  be  reaped  and 
threshed.  Don’t  be  afraid,  my  boy, 
there’s  lots  to  do  !  But  we  had  better 
turn  in  now.” 

Just  as  Ned  nodded  a  friendly  good 
night  lie  stopped  at  the  door  to  say, 
half  over  his  shoulder,  “I  don’t  mind 
telling  you  that  you’ve  come  out  of  that 
journey  uncommon  well  for  such  a. 
youngster,  and  if  you  stick  to  hard 
work  like  that  I’ll  stick  to  you,  and 
make  such  a  man  of  you  that  any 
squatter  will  be  glad  to  give  you  a, 
good  billet  and  pay  you  well  into  th& 
bargain.” 

These  words  of  praise  and  encourage¬ 
ment  were  extremely  pleasant  to  me,, 
and,  dog-tired  as  I  felt,  I  turned  in  with 
a  full  heart,  said  my  prayers  (for  the 
first  time  in  quiet  for  a  week  !),  and  slept 
like  the  proverbial  top  until  a  chorus  of 
“  break-o’-cSy  boys,”  mingling  with  the 
rushing  music  of  many  waters,  roused 
me  from  dreamland  to  the  scarcely  less 
glowing  reality  of  early  morning  at. 
Running  River  cattle-station. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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CHAPTER  IX. — LEIFS  BOOTHS. 


he  day  after  the  events  recorded  in  j  morning  the  coast  of  Greenland  was 
our  last,  the  Sleipner  and  Rolf  |  descried  by  Osric.  The  evening  of  that 
Krake  met  again,  and  on  the  following  day  beheld  them  anchored  in  the  creek 


called  Eirik’s  fiord,  and  soon  the  hos- 
pit.able  board  of  the  old  warrior  was 
spread  with  viands  such  as  lie  and  those 


who  followed  him  were  known  to  glory 
in.  The  ladies  were  not  sorry  to  he 
again  on  shore,  and  Njdrd  was  so  mad 
with  pleasure  as  to  become  perfectly 
unbearable. 

Some  days  went  by  in  mere  festivi¬ 
ties.  The  little  colony  rejoiced  in  sun¬ 
dry  useful  presents,  sent  from  Iceland, 
though  many  gifts  intended  for  them 
had  gone  down  with  the  lost  ship  Nagel- 
fari. 

Then  arose  a  question  as  to  who 
should  go  to  seek  the  wonders  of  the 
new-found  land  and  who  should  stay  in 
Greenland. 

Eirik  the  lied  convened  a  meeting  in 
his  hall,  where  it  was  resolved  that  he 
with  some  of  his  retainers  should  em¬ 
bark  on  board  the  Sleipner  and  lead  the 
expedition.  Three  days  from  this  meet¬ 
ing  was  the  appointed  time  to  sail. 

Whether  Christians  or  sons  of  Odin, 
the  Icelander's  were  strongly  imbued 
with  a  religious  spirit,  and  therefore  on 
the  day  after  the  great  meeting  in 
Eirik’s  hall  there  was  a  solemn  service 
in  the  Christian  church  and  in  the 
heathen  temple.  In  both  the  blessings 
■of  the  Divine  upon  the  proposed  expe¬ 
dition  were  implored. 

When  the  day  came,  the  two  ships 
Sleipner  and  Rolf-Krake  were  brought 
to  Eirik’s  fiord,  where  it  was  proposed 
that  Eirik  and  his  son  should  embark 
in  state.  The  old  red-handed  chieftain, 
mounted  on  his  favourite  steed  and  fol¬ 
lowed  by  his  son,  headed  the  procession  ; 
then  followed  thirty  chosen  champions, 
all  on  horseback ;  then  a  train  of  women. 
Then  came,  upon  a  rich  bay  war-horse, 
Thorfinn  the  Accomplished,  beside  whom 
rode  upon  a  milk-white  steed  his  gentle 
wife  Guthrida.  After  them  came  thirty 
champions,  riding  three  abreast,  and 
followed  by  as  many  ladies  clad  in 
white. 

Just  as  they  reached  the  landing- 
place,  however,  the  horse  which  Eirik 
rode  grew  restive,  reared,  and  threw 
his  rider.  Leif  sprang  from  his  at  once 
to  aid  his  father,  who  seemed  much  in¬ 
jured  by  the  fall,  for  though  no  bones 
were  broken,  he  lay  senseless  on  the 
ground,  so  that  his  son  at  first  supposed 
him  dead  ;  but  he  revived  again,  and 
stood  up  grandly,  proudly,  as  before, 
and  thus  addressed  his  son  : 

“No,  Leif  !  I  take  it  as  a  sign  from 
Heaven  that  my  sailing  days  and  fight¬ 
ing  days  are  over.  1  will  not  tempt 
the  gods.  Go  thou,  my  son,  and  do  thy 
will  on  yonder  coast,  but  leave  me  here. 
Take  with  thee  those  two  followers  of 
mine,  whose  service  I  have  always 
valued  so,  my  hunter,  Thorhall,  and  my 
German  steward,  Tyrker.  Thorhall  will 
be  useful  in  pursuit  of  game,  and  Tyrker 
is  a  sharp  and  clever  fellow  ;  he  will  be 
of  use  on  shore.  Thorfinn,  take  thou 
thy  ship  without  thy  passenger,  and 
take  such  men  of  mine  as  wish  to  sail 
with  thee.  The  gods  preserve  you  all. 
Into  All-Father’s  hands  do  1  commit 
you,  children  1” 

The  two  divisions  had  dismounted 
and  formed  the  Scandinavian  ring  round 
Eirik,  and  then  expressed  their  sym¬ 
pathy  with  him  in  this  view  of  the 
unlucky  omen.  Even  the  Christians 
thought  it  would  be  “tempting  Provi¬ 
dence’’  if  Eirik  went  on  board  after  so 
very  marked  a  token  of  displeasure 
from  on  high.  Some  of  the  train,  too, 
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thought  the  warning  meant  for  all,  and 
therefore  they  would  gladly  hold  them¬ 
selves  excused  from  sailing.  To  these 
Leif  and  his  father  gave  permission  to 
remain,  but  all  the  rest  embarked,  in¬ 
cluding  Thorhall  and  the  German, 
Tyrker. 

It  was  a  lovely  Sunday  morning  when 
these  occu rrences  took  place.  Old  Eirik 
stood  gazing  from  the  ness,  watching 
the  dragon  ships  as  long  as  any  sign 
of  them  was  visible,  then  lie  retraced 
his  steps  in  silence  to  the  hall. 

Meanwhile  the  ships  sped  on.  Edric, 
Osric,  and  little  Nils  were  in  uproarious 
spirits,  though  the  fourth  in  their 
especial  set,  the  puppy,  was  left  behind 
to  cheer  old  Eirik  with  his  tricks. 

Said  Edric:  “Nils,  was  I  not  right 
about  old  Eirik  ?  ” 

“  How  so  ?  What  didst  thou  say  ?  ” 

“  Dost  thou  not  recollect  1”  said  Osric. 

‘  He  said  the  fine  old  champion  was  un¬ 
lucky,  and  thou  didst  think  the  smash¬ 
ing  of  his  ship  no  very  heavy  piece  of 
evil  luck.  What  does  thy  wisdom  think 
now  of  his  fall  1  ” 

“  Why,”  said  the  small  philosopher,  “I 
think  if  he  be  so  favoured  as  to  have  a 
special  warning  sent  to  keep  him  out  of 
danger,  that  he  is  very  lucky.  If  all  men 
had  such  warnings  there  would  be  no 
ill.” 

“Not  if  men  took  them.  But  I 
think,”  said  Edric,  “  that  Christians  have 
no  need  of  things  like  that  ;  they  know 
their  Father  watches  over  them,  and  if 
that  they  do  their  duty,  need  not  care 
whatever  happens  to  them.” 

On  the  Friday  of  that  week  the  Rolf- 
Krake  sighted  the  land  originally  dis¬ 
covered  by  Byarn.  Here  the  crews 
went  ashore,  but  they  found  no  herbage 
of  any  kind  ;  there  was  nothing  but  a 
bare  rugged  plain  of  broad  flat  rocks, 
extending  from  the  foot  of  a  chain  of 
ice  and  snow-clad  mountains  to  the  sea¬ 
side. 

Totliis  country  Leif,  with  muchsolem- 
nity,  gave  the  name  of  Helluland,  or  the 
Land  of  large  flat  broad  stones,  and  as 
there  was  nothing  to  invite  them  to 
remain,  the  travellers  re-embarked. 

A  day’s  coasting  brought  the  ships  to 
a  low  level  coast,  with  numerous  white 
sandy  cliffs,  thickly  covered  with  wood. 
Here  again  they  went  ashore,  and 
named  this  country  Mark-land,  or 
rather  Morkland,  from  Mork,  a  wood 
or  thicket.  (This  land  is  known  as 
“  Nova  Scotia  ”  at  the  present  day.) 

Sailing  two  days  more,  with  a  north¬ 
east  wind,  they  came  to  an  island,  and 
entered  a  channel  between  it  and  a 
point  projecting  northwards  from  the 
main.  Sailing  still  westwards  along 
the  mainland  coast,  they  remarked  a 
great  extent  of  ground  remained  at  the 
ebb  of  the  tide  quite  dry. 

Here  they  went  on  shore,  and  found 
a  river  flowing  from  a  lake  and  falling 
into  the  sea.  The  country  seemed  so 
charming  to  our  seafarers  that  they  re¬ 
solved  to  try  how  far  they  could  ascend 
the  river  with  their  ships,  and  found 
that  with  the  flood  they  could  with  ease 
approach  the  lake,  in  which  they 
moored  their  vessels  and  disembarked. 

Delighted  with  the  lake,  the  shore, 
the  woods,  the  pasturage — in  fact,  with 
everything — Leif  made  up  his  mind  to 
pass  the  winter  here. 

Then  there  was  seen  activity  and 


bustle  worthy  indeed  of  the  old  viking- 
spirit.  How  they  went  at  it  !  Trees 
were  felled  with  marvellous  rapidity,  to 
build  the  walls  of  dwellings  for  the 
crews.  The  lake  supplied  abundant 
store  of  splendid  salmon  ,  the  soil  was 
fruitful ;  the  woods  were  full  of  birds 
of  various  kinds ,  and  the  small  deer, 
which  Eirik  liked  so  much,  were  very 
plentiful. 

So  houses,  or  rather  booths,  arose,  and 
the  little  colony  prepared  to  pass  the 
winter.  The  men  in  coasting  had  caught 
so  many  seals  that  they  were  well  sup¬ 
plied  with  skins  to  line  the  insides  of 
the  hiits,  and  thus  keep  out  the  wind 
that  might  have  entered  through  the 
crevices. 

Their  work  commenced  about  the  end 
of  June;  the  little  village  was  complete 
before  the  end  of  August,  and  when 
this  work  was  done  they  called  the 
place  Leifsbiidir,  or  Leif’s  booths. 

Nothing  in  all  their  lives  had  ever 
pleased  our  boys  so  much  as  this  adven¬ 
ture,  except  their  conflict  with  the 
bear.  They  worked  as  hard  .as  any  of 
the  warriors,  and  always  had  a  cour¬ 
teous  word  for  all. 

One  day,  after  the  booths  were 
finished,  Leif  sent  the  German  steward, 
Tyrker,  with  the  boys,  on  an  exploring 
expedition. 

“  Hurrah  !  Osric,  we  are  going  to 
discover  another  land.  Come  along, 
man.  We  will  call  it  Osric’s-land,  or 
Nils’s-land,  or  Edric’s-land,  according  to 
the  name  of  him  who  sees  it  first.  What 
do  you  say  1  ” 

“And  not  old  Tyrker’s-land,  should 
he  be  first  to  see  it  1  He  is  no  yarl,  but 
only  just  a  steward  of  a  yarl.  Oh,  he 
is  nobody  !  ” 

“  Don’t  be  foolish,  Tyrker  !  Thou 
knowest  that  in  Iceland  all  men  are 
equal  in  the  judge’s  eye.” 

“  Ah,  yes  ! — so  they  say ;  but  men  are 
not  equal,  all  the  same — and  I  am  sure 
that  I  shall  have  neither  art  nor  part 
in  the  naming  of  any  new  land.” 

“You  Germans  always  growl  ;  they 
say  the  English  do  the  same  !  I  won¬ 
der  whether  they  are  more  Scandina¬ 
vian  or  German  at  heart  1  ” 

“English  people  are  good  for  nothing,” 
answered  Tyrker.  “  I  have  been  in 
England,  but  it  is  a  stupid  place,  and 
the  men  are  great  fools.” 

“  How  is  that,  Tyrkir  ?  ”  said  Edric  ; 
“  I  thought  they  were  very  clever  !  ” 

“Ah,  bah  !”  said  the  German.  “They 
believe  in  gold,  they  worship  gold ;  they 
think  that  gold  can  do  everything  ;  gold 
is  their  god.” 

“  But  can  we  not  do  a  great  deal  with 
gold  ?  I  think,”  said  Osric,  “  that  the 
English  are  not  so  stupid  if  they  only 
recognise  the  power  of  gold.  As  to 
worshipping  it,  of  course  that  is  non¬ 
sense — they  are  Christians  !” 

“They  believe  in  gold  more  than  in 
steel,  boy,  and  that  will  be  the  curse  of 
their  kin  to  all  generations  !  When 
the  Danes  brought  fire  and  sword,  the 
English  met  them  with  gold.  Ha,  ha, 
ha  !  Just  what  the  Danes  wanted  ! 
They  should  have  met  the  Danes  with 
steel,  and  then  there  would  have  been 
but  little  trouble  !  ” 

Thus  chatting  and  talking  over  one 
of  the  standard  topics  of  the  day, 
the  little  party  walked  on  in  a  south¬ 
westerly  direction,  taking  note  of  every 
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landmark  which  might  help  them  to 
find  their  way  back  to  Leifs  booths. 

On  the  fourth  day  of  their  journey 
they  found  the  scant  supply  of  provi¬ 
sions  which  they  had  brought  with 
them  almost  exhausted,  and  as  yet 
nothing  fresh  had  been  discovered,  but 
about  noon  Edric  exclaimed  : 

“  Oh,  Tyrker,  look  there  !  What  are 
those  curious  shrubs?” 

The  'German  did  not  answer,  but 
Stared  in  the  direction  indicated  by 
Edric  “with  all  his  eyes,”  and  then 
started  running  to  the  place  like  a 
madman,  the  boys  after  him.  But  he 
kept  ahead  of  the  younger  ones,  and 
was  soon  seen  to  commence  plucking 
bunches  of  tempting -looking  berries 
growing  on  fantastic  shrubs  that  clung 
by  tendrils  to  whatever  gave  support. 

“Ah!”  cried  the  German,  “I’m  a 
Ithinelander,  boys.  I  know  a  grape¬ 
vine  when  I  see  it?”  and  lie  continued 
to  eat  voraciously,  with  such  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  delight  as  was  ludicrous  in 
the  extreme.  The  flavour  of  the  grapes 
recalled  his  home  and  boyhood  in  a 
moment,  and  he  began,  to  the  surprise 
of  the  three  boys,  to  talk  German, 
apostrophising  the  grapes  as  “  Die 
schonsten  Trcmben  von  dev  Welt!" 

“  What  is  the  matter  with  him  ?  ” 
asked  Nils. 

“Mad,”  said  Edric. 

“  Drunk,”  suggested  Osric.  “  You 
know  that  the  juice  of  the  grape  is 
more  intoxicating  even  than  the  very 
strongest  beer  !  ” 

“  Stupid  boys  !  ”  said  the  old  man, 
making  such  grimaces  of  delight  as 
made  the  boys  laugh,  in  spite  of  their 
growing  awe.  “Do  ye  not  know  that 
grape  juice  is  not  wine  until  it  is  fer¬ 
mented?  These  grapes  are  only  fruit; 
eat  of  them  as  ye  will,  for  they  are 
harmless.  But  when  the  juice  is 
properly  fermented,  then  it  becomes 
the  royal  beverage  that  pagan  priests 
drink  once  a  year  to  Odin,  and  Chris¬ 
tians — where  1  come  from — every  clay, 
in  memory  of  their  Lord  !” 

The  youngsters  were  astonished  at 
the  German’s  volubility.  It  was  unlike 
his  usual  manner,  and  they  knew  hardly 
what  to  think,  until  they  tasted  the  rich 
luscious  fruit,  so  cool  and  so  refreshing. 
Hunger  and  thirst  were  both  appeased 
by  these  delightful  berries. 

So  they  sat  down  and  banqueted,  en¬ 
joying  Tyrker’s  wonderful  discovery. 
Then  said  Edric  : 

“  Now,  Tyrker,  this  discovery  is  thine, 
so  thou  shalt  name  this  place.  What 
name  ?  Shall  it  be  Tyrker  Land  ?” 

“  0  no,  I  am  no  yarl  to  give  my  name 
to  lands  !  No,  call  this  country  Vine- 
land  if  ye  will.  But  we  must  take 
some  with  us  to  the  booths  or  they  will 
not  believe  us.  ’ 

He  then  with  his  knife  cut  branches 
from  the  neighbouring  trees  and 
trimmed  them  into  poles,  wherewith 
they  might  be  able  to  carry  quite  a  load 
of  bunches  without  damage  to  the  fruit, 
the  pole  being  borne  upon  the  shoulders 
of  two  bearers,  and  the  rich  clusters 
hanging  down  between. 

Tyrker  and  Osric  being  of  one  height, 
took  one  of  these  rough  poles  between 
them,  Edric  and  Nils  the  other,  and 
commenced  their  march  back  to  Leif's 
booths  again. 

The  second  day  of  this  returning 


march  they  met  a  party  under  Thorfinn, 
who,  becoming  anxious  at  their  length¬ 
ened  stay,  had  marched  to  search  out 
where  the  youngsters  hid,  and  Thorfinn 
seemed  still  more  surprised  at  Tyrker’s 
antics  than  the  boys  had  been,  for  he 
met  the  honest  German  more  than  half 
way  home,  still  much  excited  by  the 
pleasant  thoughts  called  up  into  his 
memory  by  the  grapes. 

So  back  they  came  in  triumph  to  the 
booths,  delighting  all  the  men  and 
women  there  with  their  report. 

Leif,  when  he  tasted  one  of  the  juicy 
berries,  was  enraptured.  He  asked 
old  Tyrker  twenty  questions  in  a 
breath,  and  hearing  of  the  German’s 
wish  about  the  name  of  this  new  dis¬ 
trict,  he  said  : 

“  Yes,  let  it  be  so  ;  Wineland  is  the 
name  of  this  delightful  paradise  hence¬ 
forth.” 

It  was  then  settled  that  one  half  the 
colony  should  go  to  gather  grapes, 
while  the  other  half  remained  at  home 
to  guard  the  women  and  the  booths. 
But  they  found  more  than  vines  when 
they  examined  Wineland  more  atten¬ 
tively;  they  found  a  species  of  wild 
corn  ripening  in  the  sun,  and  so  they 
cut  some  with  their  small  curved  knives, 
and  brought  it  back  to  show  the  women, 
who  declared  the  corn,  though  rather 
coarse,  to  be  quite  wholesome.  They 
then  soon  set  to  work,  grinding  the 
corn  between  the  large  flat  stones  with 
which  the  place  abounded.  The  Ger¬ 
man  taught  them  how  to  store  the 
grapes,  and  soon  they  had  such  quanti¬ 
ties  as  left  no  room  for  fears  about 
provisions  for  the  winter. 

Great  preparations  now  were  made 
to  meet  the  coming  cold,  but  when  the 
winter  came,  the  hardy  Icelanders 
were  quite  astonished  to  find  how  warm 
it  Avas  !  True,  there  Avas  snow,  and 
there  was  just  a  little  ice,  but  Avinter  ! 
Nothing  of  the  kind  to  Northern  minds  ! 
The  grass  continued  green,  the  river 
ran  its  course,  and  men  could  Avalk 
about  Avithout  the  heavy  bearskin 
mantles  or  sealskin  jackets  of  their  - 
Iceland  home. 

“Well,”  said  Leif  Eirikson,  one  morn¬ 
ing  to  his  wife,  “if  this  be  really  Avhat 
is  called  the  Earthly  Paradise,  Ave  are 
the  lucky  ones  to  hit  upon  it  in  this 
Avay  !  But  Ave  must  not  forget  our 
duty  to  our  God  amidst  this  pleasure 
and  delight.  I  shall  establish  at  the 
earliest  moment  regular  thanksgivings 
for  these  benefits.” 

And  this  Avas  done,  making  the 
settlement,  although  a  temporary  one, 
a  charming  little  community.  All 
through  the  winter  much  was  done  in 
hunting  and  so  forth,  so  when  the 
spring  came  they  Avere  loth  to  leairn 
the  spot,  and  waited  for  the  summer, 
Avhen  again  they  sailed  away  back  to  the 
coast  of  Greenland.  They  had  not  lost 
a  man,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  little 
band  had  been  increased  by  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  son  of  Thorfinn’s,  Avho  Avas 
the  first  European  child  born  in  Ame¬ 
rica.  He  Avas  baptized  as  “  Snorri,” 
and  from  him  the  well-known  sculptor 
Thorwaldson,  and  the  no  less  renoAvned 
philologist  Finn  Magnusson,  are  said  to 
be  descended. 

We  liaAre  no  space  to  dAvell  on  the 
rejoicings  that  took  place  at  Snorri’s 
J  birth.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  never 


was  a  little  Scandinavian  Avelcomed. 
with  so  much  joy. 

Then  came  the  embarkation.  Men 
and  boys  and  Avomen  Avere  employed  in 
getting  stores  of  grapes  and  roots  of 
vines  on  board.  Tyrker  explained  how 
this  delicious  fruit  should  be  preserved 
beloAv.  Fair  quantities  of  corn  Avere- 
got  on  board,  and  deer  Avere  killed,, 
enough  to  last  some  days. 

When  all  Avas  ready,  the  dragons, 
hoisted  sail  and  started  with  a  fair  soutli- 
Avestern  breeze,  which  seemed  to  promise 
them  a  swift  return  to  Greenland,  but, 
as  ill-luck  would  have  it,  the  wind: 
changed,  and  sent  them  to  the  south 
and  east,  so  that  they  had  some  trouble- 
again  to  find  their  course. 

This  was  a  sad  delay,  and  it  was  all  the- 
Avor.se  because  it  made  their  little  stock 
of  food  run  short.  HoAvever,  nothing- 
daunted,  they  still  sailed  along,  steer¬ 
ing  in  general  by  certain  stars,  and 
keeping  very  close  together 

The  boys  had  shown  themselves  so 
useful  on  the  Avatcli,  that  Leif  kept  them 
upon  that  duty  on  this  return.  One 
morning  Edric  Avent  aloft  and  took  his 
station  in  the  korg ,  or  basket,  which  Ave 
have  mentioned  as  the  origin  of  the 
“  tops  ”  on  board  our  men-of-war.  It 
Avas  a  lovely  day,  as  bright  and  fresh  as 
Avell  could  be  imagined,  though  certainly 
more  chilly  than  the  air  in  Wineland. 

“  On  deck,  ahoy  !  ”  cried  Edric. 

“  Aloft  there  !  What  is  it  1  ” 

“  Land  ahead  !  ” 

“  Come  down,  I  Avill  go  up  and  look.”' 

And  Leif,  as  soon  as  Edric  had  come 
dqwn,  sprang  up  the  mast,  and  soon 
discerned  the  coast,  a  bluish  grey  and 
cloud-like  bank  lying  ahead  as  Edric 
had  declared. 

Great  was  the  excitement  of  all  on 
board  Avhen,  toAvards  the  evening,  the 
coast  Avas  sufficiently  near  to  be  recog¬ 
nised  as  a  part  of  Greenland  (though 
on  the  north-west  coast,  Avhicli  Avas  but 
little  knoAvn),  and  here  they  suav  a 
wreck  ! 

Instantly  the  boat  Avas  lowered  from 
the  Bolf-Krake,  and  Edric,  Nils,  and 
Osi’ic  Avere  allowed  to  go  on  shore  Avitli 
the  boat’s  crew,  and  then  return  to  Leif 
to  bring  him  word  of  Avhat  the  place 
Avas  like,  and  Avhat  the  ship  was  Avhicli 
had  there  been  Avrecked. 

The  boat  arrived,  and  soon  her  ere  ay 
perceived  that  there  Avere  people  Avait- 
ing  on  the  beach.  When  they  were  near 
enough  to  hail,  they  called  out  in  Ice¬ 
landic,  “  On  shore  there,  hoy  !  ”  to  Avhicli 
the  answer  that  came  back  Avas  “From 
lieykiaA’ik.” 

A  feAv  more  strokes  brought  the  boat’s, 
crexv  on  land,  where  Edric  Avas  delighted 
to  find  his  old  friend  Thor  ward,  Avitli 
his  wife  Freydisa  and  fifteen  persons, 
rescued  from  the  Avaves. 

Edric  Avas  sent  at  once  to  fetch  Leif 
Eirikson,  and  then  the  boat  from  the 
Bleipner  came  toAvards  land  Avith  Thor¬ 
finn  and  some  sailors  of  his  creAv. 

When  Edric  told  them  whom  they 
had  found  on  shore,  Thorfinn  said,  “  How- 
can  they  be  fed  ?  Already  our  provisions, 
fail  us.  What  shall  avc  do  with  seven¬ 
teen  more  to  feed  ?” 

Bo  Edric  said,  “Noav  Ave  shall  seehoAv 
much  the  Christian  faith  is  better  than 
the  old  one  !  I  must  return  to  Leif  and 
bring  him  to  the  shore,  he  Avill  be 
anxious  for  the  news.” 
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But  it  -\vas  not  such  easy  pulling. 
There  was  a  heavy  swell  upon  the 
beach,  and  this  was  setting  from  the 
sea  in  that  sad,  sullen,  sturdy  sort  of 
'  way  which  in  those  latitudes  betokens 
the  approach  of  winter.  Hard  as  they 
pulled,  it  was  quite  dark  before  they 
reached  the  ship  ;  so  Leif,  on  hearing 
the  report,  resolved  on  going  on  shore 
next  morning. 

This  time  he  took  our  hero  Tvrker 
and  the  huntsman  Thorhall  in  the  boat, 
and  when  they  got  on  shore  lie  sent  the 
huntsman  up  the  country  to  try  to  find 
some  animals  for  food,  whilst  they 
looked  round  the  coast. 

Freydisa  told  them  how,  hearing 
about  the  newly-found  and  excellent  , 
country,  she  had  induced  her  husband 
to  tit  out  a  ship  and  sail  away  himself 
to  try  his  luck,  and  that  after  three  ; 
weeks’  sailing  they  had  wrecked  their 
ship  upon  this  coast,  not  knowing  where 
they  were  or  what  the  country  was. 

”  Well,”  said  Leif,  “this  is  the  Green-  ; 
land  coast.  When  winter  comes  there 
is  small  chance  of  life  for  anybody  cast 
upon  the  shore.  So  ye  are  lucky  in  my 
finding  you.” 

Then  said  Edric,  “Eirik  was  unlucky 
Thorward  was  unlucky,  but  Leif  is  ; 
always  lucky.  He  should  be  known  as 
Leif  the  Lucky  !  ”  and  the  saga  adds 


a  Sab  anal e 

Jim  Stokes  had  had  his  ears  well  boxed, 
He  naturally  was  irate  ; 

Said  he,  “  I’ll  nay  my  pater  out, 

I’ll  go  and  be  a  pirate. 

I’m  tired  of  home  and  being  thrashed, 

1  'll  be  a  Spanish  rover, 

With  *kull  and  crossbones  for  my  Ha.. 

I'll  sail  the  whole  world  over. 

I'll  gather  round  a  hardy  crew, 

Who  think  a  fight  a  pleasure, 

Jack  Briggs  shall  be  my  mate  and  take 
A  quarter  of  the  treasure.” 

For  such  a  rattling  voyage  as  this 
Jack  showed  himself  quite  willing, 
Investing  all  his  little  funds, 

Amounting  to  a  shilling. 

Three  other  boys  were  taken  in, 

As  common  sailors  merely, 

Whilst  Jim  and  Jack  were  officers, 

And  rated  them  severely. 

Jim  saved  his  pence  and  bought  there¬ 
with 

A  pistol  and  some  powder, 

And  when  he  fired  that  pistol  off 
No  boy  on  earth  was  prouder. 

Jim  long  had  had  his  eye  upon 
His  father's  second  wherry  ; 

On  Severn’s  banks  lived  Mr.  Stokes, 

Flo  used  to  work  the  ferry. 
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that  he  was  ever  after  called  Leif  Eirik-  , 
son  the  Lucky. 

But  now  tiie  quest  for  food  became 
the  object  of  the  deepest  interest,  and 
yet  no  bird  or  beast  or  fish  could  bedis-  i 
covered.  Two  days  were  passed  in  use-  I 
less  foraging,  nothing  could  be  found  ; 
but  on  the  morning  of  the  third,  Edric, 
in  looking  through  a  portion  of  the 
coast  which  no  one  had  examined,  found 
Thorhall  sitting  on  a  rock  and  chanting 
verses.  He  rose  on  seeing  Edric,  and 
said,  “  I  will  come  with  thee  ;  they  will 
soon  have  food  1  ” 

And  when  they  returned  to  the  spot 
where  they  had  left  the  rest  they  saw 
some  of  them  engaged  in  hauling  a  large 
creature  looking  like  a  monstrous  lish 
higher  up  upon  the  beach.  Leif  and  ; 
the  German  ran  to  cut  it  up,  and  called 
some  other  men  to  help  them.  It  was  a 
kind  of  whale  that  none  of  them  had 
seen,  but  they  were  all  too  hungry  to 
he  very  nice,  and  so  the  work  of  cutting 
up  went  on. 

A  quantity  of  pieces  now  were  cooked  i 
for  food,  and  Thorhall  cried  while  they 
were  eating  it,  “  Ha,  ha !  see  ye  Red-  ! 
bearded  Thor  has  been  more  helpful  to  ! 
us  than  your  Christ !  I  have  got  that  ! 
whale  by  my  verses  !  Seldom  has  my 
protector  refused  me  aught  I  asked.” 

The  result  of  this  remark  was  that  j 


the  Christians  who  had  partaken  of  it 
all  became  sick,  and  the  others  threw 
the  rest  of  the  flesh  away.  But  the  saga 
from  which  this  is  taken  now  informs 
us  that  the  weather  immediately  grew 
milder,  and  there  was  no  lack  of  food, 
for  tish  came  in  abundance,  and  many 
eggs  were  discovered,  which,  with  the 
corn  on  board,  the  grapes,  and  other 
things,  kept  them  in  good  condition  till 
they  came  to  Eirik’s  fiord. 

No  pen  can  paint  the  pleasure  of  our 
hero  in  seeing  Njord  once  more.  The 
dog,  too,  seemed  not  a  bit  less  pleased 
than  he,  and  he  made  some  strange  and 
confidential  communications  to  the  boy, 
which  very  likely  they  could  under¬ 
stand,  though  u'c  could  not. 

Eirik  was  delighted  with  his  son’s 
report,  delighted  with  the  grapes,  the 
wood,  and  other  things,  hut  more  than 
all  was  he  delighted  with  the  Win  eland 
baby.  Thorfinn  the  Accomplished  made 
the  old  man  a  present  of  all  the  timber 
and  the  grapes  on  board  his  ship — a 
gift  which  gladdened  his  old  heart  so 
much  that  he  insisted  on  their  staying, 
“all  and  each,”  tr  pass  the  Yuletide 
with  him  at  his  hall  The  saga  adds, 
“This  was  the  merriest  Yule  that  ever 
has  been  known  in  Greenland.” 

( To  be  continued.) 


of  tljc  Sea. 

Jim  borrowed  it ;  by  six  one  morn 
They  were  upon  the  water, 

Prepared  to  sited  a  sea  of  blood, 

To  fill  the  world  with  slaughter. 

“  Avast !  belay  there  !  how’s  her  head  ?’ 

Cried  Jim,  and  hitched  his  breeches; 
With  lusty  cheers  the  crew  gave  way. 
And  dreamt  of  loot  and  riches. 

Alas  !  alas  !  our  proudest  hopes 
Are  fated  to  be  blighted  ; 

The  gallant  crew  had  not  pulled  far 
Before  a  craft  was  sighted. 

No  laden  merchantman  was  she, 

Weighed  down  with  gold  and  plunder, 
Jim’s'  father  formed  her  only  crew, 

And  looked  as  black  as  thunder. 

“  I’ll  teach  you  chaps  to  take  my  boat 
The  angry  parent,  shouted : 

“  Von  all  just  turn  to  right  about  !  ” 

The  pirates  right-abouted. 

The  crew  were  dumb  ;  the  capture  was 
Effected  single-handed ; 

The  tyrant  made  them  pull  to  shore; 

The  pirates  sadly  landed 

He  then  produced  a  curly  strap, 

Jim  found  it  made  him  gyrate, 

And  when  ’twas  over  he  resolved 
No  more  to  he  a  pirate  ! 

II.  M.  p. 
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How  “Untamable”  was  painted. 

With  our  current  Monthly  Part  we  give 
a  fine  reproduction,  in  colours,  of  a  picture 
which  won  the  highest  praise  from  the  art 
critics,  from  the  “Times”  downwards, 
when  exhibited  in  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  in 
1886.  The  artist,  Mr.  J.  T.  Nettlesiiip, 
who  has  made  animal  painting  a  speciality, 
and  is  a  recognised  authority  in  his  depart¬ 
ment,  thus  describes  how  “Untamable” 
was  painted  : — “  In  the  winter  of  1885-6  a 
wild  brute  Avas  sent  over  to  the  Zoo,  and  I 
resolved  to  paint  him.  At  first  lie  would 
not  stir  from  his  dark  inner  den  ;  but  I  got 
him  shut  out  at  last,  when  he  went  at  the 
bars  in  a  fury.  After  some  time  he  began 
circling  round,  snarling,  and  finally  lay 
flat  down.  This  happened  two  days  run¬ 
ning,  and  the  picture  was  practically 
painted  in  those  two  days ;  for  he  lay  as 
still  as  death  for  half  an  hour  at  a  time.  I 
said  at  the  time  this  is  the  first  time  I  have 
ever  really  seen  a  tiger.” 


A  Wop.d  to  Boys  by  Admiral  Grant. 

At  the  recent,  annual  prize  distribution 
on  hoard  the  Mount  Edgcumbe  industrial 
training  ship,  the  duty  of  presenting  the 
prizes  fell  to  Admiral  Grant,  who  prefaced 
the  distribution  by  a  few  remarks,  compli¬ 
menting  the  officers  and  staff'  on  the  clean 
and  neat  appearance  of  the  ship.  Address¬ 
ing  the  hoys,  he  reminded  those  avIio  in¬ 
tended  entering  the  navy  that  if  they  Avere 
smart  and  did  their  dirty  Avell  the  highest 
positions  might  be  open  to  them.  If  they 
strove  to  do  their  duty  they  Avould  deserve, 
even  if  they  did  not  ahvays  get,  their 
reAvard.  Above  all  lie  counselled  them  to 
he  God-fearing  hoys,  and  he  mentioned  an 
instance  in  Avhich  a  sailor  hoy  by  his  exam¬ 
ple  in  that  respect  influenced  for  good  a 
Avliole  ship’s  company. 
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CHAPTER  I. — A  BUMP  AND  A  SUPPER. 


IT  was  the  last  day  of  the  May  races, 
and  Cambridge,  as  usual,  was  en 
fete.  Lodging-house  keepers  were  mak¬ 
ing  their  fortunes  and  losing  their  tem¬ 
pers  with  equal  rapidity.  The  Bull 
was  crammed  from  ground  -  door  to 
attic.  The  caps  and  gowns  of  masters 
and  dons  were  hidden  from  view  behind 
the  bright  draperies  of  their  lady  visi¬ 
tors.  The  King’s  men  were  swamped 
daily  in  their  own  chapel  by  a  mob 
of  admiring  fellow-worshippers.  The 
sacred  grass  of  Trinity  was  absolutely 
worn  bare  by  the  audacious  feet  of  the 
fair  trespassers  who  fluttered  across  it. 
The  shrill  voices  of  schoolboys  woke 
the  echoes  of  their  big  brothers’  cham¬ 
bers,  and  the  proctors  and  “bulldogs” 
at  night  time  gave  up  in  despair  the 
attempt  to  discriminate  between  truant 
gownsmen  and  their  festive  guests. 

Altogether  Cambridge  was  “  going 
it.”  Every  man  had  a  bevy  of  his 
“  people  ”  up  to  visit  him.  The  weather 
was  perfect ;  the  racing,  night  after 
night,  had  been  exciting  ;  the  festivi¬ 
ties  in  the  town  had  passed  off  without 
a  hitch,  and  every  one  agreed  that  for 
brilliancy  and  joviality  this  “  May  ” 
beat  record. 

This  afternoon  in  particular  every 
one  seemed  to  have  turned  out  to  assist 
at  the  final  spectacle  at  the  river’s 
bank,  for  rumour  said  that  the  racing 
to-night  would  be  as  exciting  as  all  the 
other  struggles  of  the  week  put  to¬ 
gether. 

“George’s,  you  know,  mother,”  ex¬ 
plained  an  enthusiastic  freshman,  as  he 
escorted  his  proud  mother  towards  the 
scene  of  the  conflict — “  George’s  has 
been  walking  up  the  river  at  the  rate 
of  a  hunt  all  the  week,  and  to-night  the 
fellows  say  they  are  going  to  bump  the 
Hall  and  get  to  the  head  of  the  river.” 

“  Yes,  dear,”  said  the  somewhat 
alarmed  lady,  to  whom  this  lucid  ex¬ 
planation  was  rather  like  Hebrew'. 

“  Only  the  best  of  it  is,”  pursued  the 
ardent  son  of  Neptune,  “  that  Michael’s 
— that’s  our  boat,  you  know,  mother — 
has  promised  to  eat  its  head  off  if  it 
don’t  bump  George’s;  and  the  tug,  don’t 
you  see,  will  be  whether  we  can  bump 
George’s  before  George’s  bumps  the 
Hall ;  if  not,  the  odds  are  we  shall  get 
bumped  by  Second  Trinity.  So  it’s  a 
regular  mill,  you  see  ;  isn’t  it  ?” 

“  Very,  indeed,”  said  his  mother. 

She  was  a  iittle  shocked  privately  at 
being  expected  to  assist  enthusiastically 
at  this  threatened  bumping  of  St. 
George  by  St.  Michael  before  St.  George 
could  bump  the  Hall  on  the  one  hand, 
or  before  St.  Michael  could  be  bumped 
by  the  Second  Trinity  on  the  other. 
She  trusted  it  was  ali  right,  however, 
and  meekly  hurried  along  by  her  son’s 
side  towards  the  l’iver. 

“We  may  as  well  cut  across  George’s 
Quad,”  said  the  youth,  leading  his 


parent  under  a  Tudoresque  gateway  ; 

“  it  will  save  us  five  minutes.” 

So  they  wended  their  way  along  one 
side  of  the  venerable  square,  peeping  in 
at  the  deserted  chambers  as  they  went ; 
and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  when  no  one 
was  looking,  cutting  off'  a  considerable 
corner  across  the  velvety  grass. 

From  one  of  the  wide-open  windows 
on  the  ground-floor  they  were  rather 
startled  to  hear  the  flippant  notes  of  a 
piano  breaking  the  stillness  of  the 
almost  deserted  college.  A  hasty 
glimpse  into  the  interior  of  the  cham¬ 
ber  as  they  passed  revealed  to  them  the 
author  of  these  dulcet  strains  in  the 
person  of  a  tall  compactly-built  young 
man,  arrayed  in  boating-flannels,  loung-  j 
ing  on  a  music-stool,  and  engaged  in  the  | 
triple  occupation  of  smoking  a  cigarette, 
reading  “  Punch,”  and  playing  a  “  Song 
without  Words.” 

The  undergraduate  gave  a  sudden 
gasp  as  he  drew  his  mother  forward. 

“  It  seems  a  pity,”  said  the  good  lady, 
who  had  evidently  been  impressed  by 
what  she  had  seen,  “  to  see  a  young  man 
wasting  his  time  like  that  on  an  after¬ 
noon  like  this.” 

Her  son  laughed  pleasantly. 

“  Do  you  know  who  that  is  1  ”  he 
asked.  “That’s  Railsford  !” 

He  uttered  the  name  in  a  tone  which 
made  his  mother  scarcely  venture  to 
appear  not  to  be  thoroughly  enlightened 
by  the  disclosure. 

“  Oh,  indeed  !  ”  said  she.  “  Is  he  a 
friend  of  yours  1  ” 

“  Rather  not !  ”  said  the  modest  youth,  j 
“Why” — and  here  his  voice  dropped  . 
into  a  solemn  whisper — “he’s  in  the 
Eight !  ” 

The  good  lady,  who  was  on  her  first 
visit  to  Cambridge,  and  whose  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  University  traditions  was 
of  the  vaguest  description,  felt  that  she 
dare  not  ask  more  on  what  was  evidently 
a  very  serious  subject.  Still  she  felt 
somewhat  troubled.  Was  this  myste¬ 
rious,  this  notorious  Railsford  the  right 
sort  of  young  man  for  her  innocent  son 
even  to  know  of  1  And  could  this  un¬ 
speakable  “  Eight  ”  by  any  possibility 
be  a  confederacy  hostile  to  the  morals 
of  mothers’  sons  at  the  University! 

“  What  floors  me,”  rattled  on  the 
undergraduate,  “  is  why  lie’s  loafing 
about  there  now  1  He  strokes  George’s, 
you  know,  and  he’s  bound  to  be  down  at 
the  boats  at  4.30,  and  he’ll  scarcely  do 
it.  I’m  jolly  glad,  though,  to  see  him 
smoking  ;  that’ll  give  us  a  pull,  you 
know,  mother  ;  for  they  don’t  allow  it  in 
training — bad  for  the  wind.” 

At  that  moment  there  was  a  sound  of 
steps  behind  them,  and  turning,  they 
saw  the  hero  in  question,  witli  his  light 
blue  straw  and  jacket,  running  with  a 
friend,  also  in  boating  costume,  in  the 
direction  of  the  river. 

“There  they  go,”  said  the  under¬ 


graduate.  “  That  other  fellow  is  the 
George’s  cox— awfully  hot  man  too — I 
don’t  know  what  they’ll  do  without 
Railsford,  though.  George’s  will  go  to 
pot  when  he  goes  down.  He’s  the  best 
man  they’ve  got ;  not  only  for  the  boat, 
lie’s  expected  to  pull  ofl’  the  Senior 
Morals  as  well.” 

“  Pull  ofl'  ivhat?”  exclaimed  the  aghast 
mother. 

“I  mean  come  out  first  in  the  Moral 
Science — the  list  is  out  to-morrow,  and 
it’s  rather  expected  he’ll  be  Senior.” 

“  I’m  glad,  at  least,  he  is  a  student  of 
morals,”  said  the  lady. 

Whereat  her  son  laughed  affec¬ 
tionately,  and  asked  her  if  she  could 
“  put  it  on  ”  a  little,  or  they  would  be 
late  for  the  start. 

Railsford,  meanwhile,  and  his  com¬ 
panion  were  proceeding  up  the  river 
luxuriously  in  the  stern  of  a  boat  man¬ 
ned  by  half  a  dozen  hero- worshippers  of 
their  own  college,  who  rowed  through 
every  stroke  with  the  nervous  trepida¬ 
tion  of  men  who  feel  that  the  captain’s 
eye  is  upon  them. 

The  captain’s  eye,  as  it  happened, 
was  not  on  them  ;  but  that  did  not 
matter.  He  was  lolling  back  in  his 
place  witli  his  legs  up  on  the  seat, 
chatting  in  a  low  voice  to  his  coxswain 
about  the  coming  race. 

Cool.as  he  appeared  to  be,  you  might 
have  detected  an  occasional  slmcte  of 
anxiety  or  impatience  on  his  face,  as 
his  companion  and  he  weighed  together 
the  chances  of  their  boat. 

“  I’d  sooner  make  this  bump,  Sugden,” 
said  he,  “  than  see  my  name  at  the  head 
of  the  list  to-morrow.” 

“Would  you!”  replied  Sugden,  in¬ 
credulously.  “  Take  my  advice,  and  do 
both.  I’ll  back  you  up.” 

“  I  know  you  will  ;  I  wish  I  could  be 
as  sure  of  the  fellows  behind  me.” 

“  They’ve  pulled  well  together  so  far.  ’ 

“  I  know  ;  but  Hunt  has  been  getting- 
cocky,  and  falling  off,  all  the  week.  And 
if  he  doesn’t  do  all  lie  knows  to-night, 
we’re  done  for.” 

“All  serene.  I’ll  frighten  the  life 
out  of  him,  trust  to  me,”  said  Sugden. 

And  to  judge  from  the  face  of  the 
refractory  Hunt,  as  he  took  his  seat  in 
the  bow  of  the  St.  George’s  boat  half 
an  hour  later,  the  coxswain  had  kept 
his  word. 

Railsford,  as  he  sat  reaching  forward, 
waiting  for  the  signal  to  start,  felt 
unusually!  and  unaccountably  nervpus. 
This  was  his  last  race.  After  this  after¬ 
noon  the  Cam  would  know  him  no  more, 
and  in  a  week  or  two  Cambridge  herself 
would  have  filled  his  place  up  with  a 
new  hero.  If  he  failed  to-night,  he  felt 
that  his  successes  during  the  week — 
perhaps  even  his  fa, me  as  a ’Varsity  Oar 
— would  go  for  nothing.  True,  to-mor¬ 
row’s  list  was  pretty  sure  to  bring  him 
glory  of  another  kind,  for  he  shared  the 


universal  impression  that  he  would 
stand  first  in  the  Moral  Science  Tripos. 
But  just  now  Ids  heart  was  in  the  St. 
George’s  boat.  If  lie  could  only  land 
it  head  of  the  river  on  this  his  last 
night ! 

“  Hist !  ”  signalled  Sugden,  with  his 
eye  on  the  bank. 

“  Six  —  five  —  four  —  ”  sounded  the 
starter’s  voice. 

Railsford,  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye, 
took  in  the  crowd  of  eager  George’s  men 
waiting  on  the  bank  for  the  start,  and 
preparing  to  run  with  their  boat.  What 
if  before  the  race  was  over  their  shouts 


of  triumph  should  be  changed  into 
howls  of  dismay  ? 

A  little  lower  down  on  the  bank 
crowded  the  St.  Michael’s  men,  shouting 
encouragement  to  their  crew.  And  be¬ 
hind  him  he  could  hear  the  champions 
of  the  “  Hall  ”  giving  their  final  cheers 
I  for  the  head  of  the  river. 

“  Three — two,”  shouted  the  starter. 

With  an  effort  Railsforcl  threw  off 
the  qualms  that  were  unnerving  him, 
and,  with  stern  brow  and  tightened 
lips,  reached  out  another  inch  over  his 
toes. 

“  One — ”  Was  ever  a  second  so  inter¬ 


minable  1  Even  in  that  space  of  time 
Railsford  felt  himself  drifting  back  once 
more  into  despondency  and  shuddering 
at  the  possibility  of  defeat. 

“  Gun  !  They’re  off !  ” 

After  that  Railsford  saw  nothing  but 
j  his  own  toes  and  heard  nothing  but  the 
swish,  swish,  swish  of  the  oars  behind 
|  him. 

The  banks  on  his  right  crowded  with 
!  barges  and  boats,  ringing  with  the 
j  cheers  of  friends  and  acquaintances, 
bright  with  the  smiles  and  laughter  and 
waving  handkerchiefs  of  fair  admirers, 
were  blotted  out  entirely  from  his  vision. 


“Despite  his  struggles  they  ‘chaired'  him  three  times  round  the  quad.' 


And  on  his  left  the  troo]i  of  shouting 
partisans,  yelling  encouragement  and  ad¬ 
monition,  and  even  threats,  at  the  boat, 
were  but  as  a  dim  storm-cloud  on  the 
horizon. 

“  Rowed  there  !  Wake  up,  bow  !  Steady, 
four ;  what  are  you  up  to  1  Kick  your 
stretcher,  seven  !  Oh,  well  stroked  in¬ 
deed  !  ” 

He  heard  not  a  word  of  this,  but  a 
“  ’st  !  ”  from  the  coxswain  sounded  out  like 
a  cathedral  bell  in  his  ears,  and  he  quick¬ 
ened  his  stroke  in  response. 
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Any  connoisseur  on  the  bank  could 
see  that  it  was  touch-and-go  with  the 
second  and  third  boats,  which  would 
make  its  bump  first.  After  a  hundred 
yards  or  so  it  became  evident  that 
Michael's  had  gained  just  as  much  on 
George’s  as  George's  had  gained  on  the 
Hall.  Then  the  Hall  seemed  to  gain 
ground,  or  at  least  to  hold  its  own,  and 
its  champions,  who  knew  that  not  to  be 
beaten  to-night  meant  a  glorious  vic¬ 
tory,  yelled  frantically.  At  the  same 
moment  the  shouts  of  the  Michael’s 
men  behind  proclaimed  that  their 
“ship  ”  was  creeping  up  by  inches  upon 
its  leader. 

Things  looked  bad  for  George’s  at 
that  moment.  Hunt  was  getting  all  at 
sea,  and  shirking  his  work  ;  the  boat 
rolled  like  a  ship  in  distress.  Number 
four  was  becoming  scarlet  in  face,  and 
the  men  on  the  bank  were  beginning  to 
howl  savagely. 

At  this  moment — such  is  the  per¬ 
versity  of  our  nature — Railsford  was 
trying  to  recollect  a  note  in  the  bass  of 
one  of  Mendelssohn’s  four-pai’t  songs, 
which  had  escaped  his  memory.  Until 
he  found  it  he  felt  he  could  think  of 
nothing  else ;  and  those  who  caught 
sight  of  his  knitted  brow  and  worried 
face  little  guessed  what  was  putting 
him  out. 

“  Railsford ’s  going  to  pieces  !  we’re 
gone  coons  T  groaned  an  onlooker  from 
the  bank. 

At  last,  by  a  sudden  inspiration,  the 
missing  harmony  came  back  to  him  ; 
at  the  same  moment  lie  became  aware 
that  the  race  was  going  badly,  des¬ 
perately  badly,  for  George's. 

He  looked  up  for  half  a  second  at  the 
coxswain,  and  as  he  did  so  caught  sight 
of  the  nose  of  St.  Michael's  boat  creep¬ 
ing  up,  only  a  few  yards  astern. 

“  Can’t  you  go  ?  ”  muttered  Sugden. 

Instantly  a  shout  rose  from  the  banks. 
George’s  was  spurting  ;  such  a  spurt 
too  !  It  was  as  if  an  electric  shock  had 
travelled  down  the  boat  and  roused 
every  man  to  a  desperate  effort.  Hunt 
pulled  his  oar  through  like  an  honest 
man  for  once.  Number  four’s  scarlet 
face  deepened  to  crimson,  and  as  Rails¬ 
ford  tossed  his  head  and  flung  his  broad 
shoulders  the  few  running  champions 
of  the  leading  boat,  who  had  dropped 
to  the  rear  and  become  mixed  up  with 
the  backers  of  St.  George’s,  pulled  long 
faces,  and  yelled  out,  “  Look  out,  Hall  !’’ 

Look  out  indeed  !  For  Michael’s 
seemed  to  lie  drifting  backward  at 
every  stroke  :  at  every  stroke  the  wash 
of  the  leading  boat  gurgled  in  more 
ominous  eddies  past  the  oars  of  the 
pursuers. 

At  Grassy  Point  it  was  known  that 
Michael's  was  “out  of  it,”  and  that  the 
tussle  now  lay  between  the  Hall  and  St. 
George’s.  Neither  boat  gained  an  inch 
rounding  the  cape  ;  but  the  moment 
they  were  fairly  in  the  straight  Rails¬ 
ford  looked  up  again  at  his  coxswain. 

“  Go  again  ?” 

Then  a  second  electric  shock  vibrated 
through  the  boat.  Hunt  pulled  magni¬ 
ficently.  Number  four’s  crimson  face 
turned  purple,  and  stroke  mentally  sang 
the  bass  of  his  song  through  without  a 
mistake. 

The  shouts  waxed  louder  and  louder. 
Above  the  pteans  raised  for  George’s 
reze  vituperations  hurled  at  the  laggard 


Hall.  Half-way  down  the  last  reach 
Railsford  looked  up  again  at  the  cox¬ 
swain,  but  this  time  coxswain  had 
something  better  to  do  than  to  look  at 
Railsford.  His  eyes  were  ahead,  and 
Railsford  could  see  his  fingers  close 
nervously  on  the  rudder-lines,  and 
knew  what  was  coming. 

Then  followed  a  strange  second  or 
two  of  suspense  ;  shouts  of  the  on¬ 
lookers  suddenly  died  away  into  silence ; 
and,  as  the  boat  swung  forward,  the 
swish  !  swish  !  of  the  oars,  and  the 
sickly  gurgles  of  the  doomed  boat 
ahead  were  the  only  sounds  to  be 
heard. 

Then  all  in  a  moment  Sugden  pulled 
his  left,  find  shouted  the  one  word, 
“Now!”  The  crowd  on  the  towing- 
path  went  mad.  The  boat  seemed  to 
lift  itself  half  out  of  the  water  ;  and 
then  a  delicious  thrill,  as  the  nose  of 
the  conqueror  touched  the  rudder  of 
the  conquered,  travelled  down  the  hoat 
from  stem  to  stern,  the  rowing  ceased, 
the  coxswain  waved  his  hand,  the  boats 
swung  in  under  the  bank,  and  all  the 
world  knew  that  George’s  was  head  of 
the  river. 
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Railsford  had  the  usual  penalty  to 
pay  for  celebrity  that  evening.  He  was 
cheered  at  the  boats,  and  cheered  in 
the  streets.  And  at  the  gate  of  St. 
( leorge’s  he  was  waylaid  and  captured 
by  a  band  of  enthusiastic  admirers, 
who,  despite  his  struggles  and  protests, 
“  chaired  ”  him  three  times  round  the 
quadrangle.  He  half  repented  of  the 
victory  of  the  college  boat,  if  it  meant 
all  tin’s.  Still,  lie  faced  it  all  resignedly, 
and  went  through  the  ceremonies  with 
as  good  a  grace  as  he  could  muster,  and 
longed  devoutly  for  nightfall,  when  he 
could  “sport  his  oak”  and  get  rid  of 
these  inconvenient  admirers 

But  nightfall  came  without  the  pro¬ 
mised  relief. 

“You’re  hound  to  give  some  of  these 
fellows  a  supper  after  all  this,”  said 
Sugden,  as  the  two  slunk  after  Hall  to 
chambers. 

Railsford  groaned. 

“Look  here,  Sugden,  don’t  you  turn 
against  me.  I’ve  stood  all  this  rot  like 
a  Christian  martyr,  so  far  ;  but  I  really 
can’t  keep  it  up.” 

“You  needn’t  keep  anything  up. 
They’ll  do  that,  for  you.  All  you’ve  got 
to  do  is  to  order  supper  for  twelve,  and 
get  twelve  men  to  come  and  eat  it. 
They’//  keep  it  up  !  Ask  me  a:rd  the 
crew,  and  Grover,  and  some  more  of 
our  lot.  It’s  only  civil,  you  know,  espe¬ 
cially  as  it’s  your  last  show  up.  on  the 
river.” 

“Couldn’t  you  give  the  supper  and 
invite  me?”  suggested  the  much-en¬ 
during  hero.  “I’d  stand  it,  of  course, 
hut  I  could  cut  away  early,  don’t  you 
see?” 

“Won’t  do,  my  boy;  you  can’t  get 
out  of  it  like  that.  Order  it  for  nine 
o’clock,”  added  he,  pushing  his  friend 
in  at  the  door  of  the  college  kitchen, 
“and  I’ll  go  round  and  whip  up  the 
fellows.” 

“One  minute,  Sugden,”  pleaded  Rails¬ 
ford.  “Suppose — look  here — suppose  I 
should  be  first  in  Morals  to-morrow,  I 
shan't  have  to  give  another  supper 
then  ?  If  so — ” 

“  Bless  you,  no.  Who  cares  where 


you  are  in  Morals  as  long  as  you 
stroke  the  hoat  to  the  head  of  the  river  ? 
Look  alive,  I  say.” 

At  nine  o’clock  that  evening,  to  judge 
by  the  genial  looks  and  hearty  greet¬ 
ings  of  the  host,  you  would  have  ima¬ 
gined  that  this  supper-party  had  been 
the  darling  object  of  his  anticipation, 
for  the  last  week  or  two. 

Every  one  was  in  festival  spirits,  and 
the  exploits  of  the  St.  George's  boat 
were  sung  over  and  over  again,  to  the 
tune  of  the  knives  and  forks.  The- 
college  police  who  passed  the  window 
were,  in  honour  of  the  occasion,  dis¬ 
creetly  deaf  to  the  clamour  within,  and 
when  supper  was  over  and  speeches, 
began,  one  or  two  loafers  found  it.  worth 
their  while  to  stay  within  earshot. 

Take  them  all  in  all,  the  St.  George’s 
crew  were  better  at  rowing  thair  ora¬ 
tory.  Railsford,  perhaps,  was  the  only 
rowing-man  present,  who  was  heretic 
enough  to  consider  that  a  first-class  in 
honours  was  comparable  with  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  rowing  at  the  head  of  the 
river ;  and  even  he,  to-niglit,  found 
that  Moral  Science  was  not.  much  help 
to  him  in  making  a  speech. 

His  health  was  proposed  by  Sugden 
in  a  highly  laudatory  address,  in  which 
the  speaker  referred  to  his  own  brotherly 
relations  with  the  departing  stroke  for 
three  years  past,  and  bewailed  the  loss- 
to  the  college  in  his  removal. 

“  I’ve  watched  his  mouth  in  about 
twenty  races,”  said  the  coxswain,  “  and 
I’ve  never  seen  it  say  ‘I  can't.’  yet. 
He’s  always  got  something  left  in  him,, 
even  when  he  looks  played  out.  This, 
afternoon,  if  I  hadn’t  known  him,  I 
should  have  mentally  made  my  will 
and  said  it  was  all  up  with  us  a  hun¬ 
dred  yards  this  side  of  Grassy,  but  the 
beggar  was  only  laying  low,  and  when 
I  winked  at  him, --well,  you  know  the 
way  he  spurted  [Loud  cheers].  By 
George,”  added  the  coxswain,  who  al¬ 
ways  pledged  by  his  college,  “  it  was  a 
spurt !  Why  it.  even  made  Hunt  in 
.the  bows  sit  up  !  ”  [Terrific  cheers  and 
laughter,  in  the  midst  of  which  Mr. 
Hunt  rose  to  make  an  explanation,  but 
was  amiably  hauled  down  to  his  seat 
again  by  his  friends].  “  Well,  you  men, 
I  suppose  you  know  this  is  Railsford’s. 
last  show-up  on  the  river  [Groans,  and 
a  cry,  “and  a  jolly  good  show-up  too”]. 
To-morrow  we  shall  see  him  at  the  top 
of  the  Morals  list,  and  fellows  who  care 
for  that  sort  of  thing  will  be  glad  to 
pat  him  on  the  back  for  it,  1  hope, 
though,  that  won’t  make  any  one  forget 
he  stroked  George’s  to  the  head  of  the 
river  to-day  [Prolonged  cheers].  That’s 
something  worth  being  said  about  you  ! 
[Applause].  Railsford ’s  going  down 
this  Long,  and  some  of  us  don’t  care  to- 
think  what’s  to  become  of  the  boat 
when  he’s  gone.  Anyhow,  we  wish  him 
luck  in  his  travels,  and  hope  he  won’t 
forget  us.  So  here’s  his  health  !  ” 

Railsford  felt  very  nervous  indeed  as 
he  rose  to  his  feet-  to  reply  to  this  warm¬ 
hearted  reception.  He  had  spoken  at 
the  Union  on  the  opium  trade  and 
colonial  federation,  and  such-like  sub¬ 
jects,  rather  well  in  his  day.  But  it  is 
a  very  different  thing  making  your  last 
will  and  testament  to  the  fellows  who 
have  rowed  in  the  boat  with  you  day 
after  day  for  three  seasons. 

“  1  really  don’t  know  what  to  say,”  he 
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began,  when  tlie  applause  had  ceased, 
‘'except  thank  you  awfully.  Sugden 
has  a  way  of  laying  it  on  thick,  you  ! 
know,  and,  if  we  were  to  believe  him,  • 
there’s  only  been  one  man  in  the  boat 
instead  of  nine.  No  one  knows  better 
than  I  do  that  without  you  fellows  to 
back  me  up — [Loud  cheers  from  Hunt]  - 
and  Sugden  himself  to  cox.— [Cheers  for 
Sugden,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  rest 
of  the  sentence  was  inaudible].  I  wish 
Sugden  hadn’t  reminded  me  about  my 
going  down  so  soon.  I  hate  the  thoughts  1 
of  it.  Just  when  a  fellow  gets  at  home 
up  here  he  has  to  clear  out.  [Cries  of 
“You'll  get  a  fellowship!”]  No  such 
luck  1  They  don’t  give  them  away  to 
morals  men  !  [Shame!]  No,  I  suppose  | 
1  shall — goodness  knows  what  I  shall  j 
do,  I  haven’t  thought  about  that.  Any¬ 
how,  I  shan  t  forget  all  you  fellows,  j 
Thanks  awfully,  all  of  you.” 

Thus  abruptly  the  hero  resumed  his  j 
seat,  blushing  to  think  what  a  feeble  : 
speech  he  had  made. 

Then  rose  Parks — a  non-rowing  man,  ! 
but  a  bosom  friend  of  the  host’s,  and  a 
hail-fellow-well-met  with  everybody  in 
( ieorge’s — and  recited  the  following  ; 
affecting  “extempore”  hexameters  in 
honour  of  the  occasion,  much  to  the  ; 
delight  and  edification  of  the  company,  ; 
who  were  not  particular  as  to  quantities 
if  only  the  quality  was  good. 

‘•.Attend  us.  ye  nine,  as  we  sing  of  tlie  glorious 
achievement  of  George's  : 

Sing  how  our  boat  this  May  week  trotted  up  to  i 
the  head  of  the  river. 

Manned  by  an  eight-and-a-half,  and  stroked  by 
the  invincible  Railsford, 

With  Hunt  in  tlie  bows  (lazy  dog!)  and  Sugden  j 
the  knowing,  as  coxswain. 

Sever  a  boat  in  a  week  before  now  bumped  six 
places  running. 

(That  doesn't  sound  quite  correct,  by  the  way,  hut 
I  cau't  make  it  better). 

Weep  ye  for  Corpus  and  Cains,  and  dry  up  the 
tears  of  St.  Michael 

Howl  for  disconsolate  King's,  and  sigh  over  Trinity 
second  ! 

Lend  ye  to  lachrymose  Hall  a  clean  pockethand- 
kerchief  !  Hang  it ! 

Von  fellows  must  finish  the  rest.  I'm  dry.  After 
you  with  the  pewter.” 

So  the  supper  went  on.  the  noise  j 

getting  louder  and  the  hexameters  1 
n  °  l 
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worse  every  minute,  until  Railsford 
began  to  yawn  palpably  behind  his 
hand,  and  Sugden  suggested  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  raid  by  the  authorities.  The 
merry-makers  were  slow  to  take  a  hint, 
and  it  was  not  till  Railsford  pointedly 
offered  to  walk  across  with  Sugden  to 
his  rooms  that  they  grasped  the  fact 
that  they  had  had  enough  of  one  another 
for  that  night. 

The  two  friends,  walked  across  the 
quadrangle  in  rather  a  melancholy 
mood.  Railsford  was  beginning  to 
realise  painfully  bow  soon  bis  jolly  life 
at  Cambridge  would  end,  and  Sugden, 
with  his  eye  on  the  future  of  the 
George’s  boat,  was  in  no  mood  for 
mirth. 

When  the  former  got  back  to  his 
rooms  be  found  only  one  of  liis  guests 
remaining,  a  non-boating  man  named 
Grover,  who  had  installed  himself 
gloomily  in  the  arm-chair,  and  had  evi-  j 
dently  something  to  say. 

“  What’s  up  1”  said  Railsford.  “Have 
a  pipe  ?  ” 

“  No,  thanks.  I  say,  Railsford,"  added 
the  visitor,  almost  appealingly,  “I'll 
wager  you  anything  I’m  not  in  the  first 
class.” 

Grover  was  a  Moral  Science  man,  and 
had  been  in  for  tlie  same  examination 
as  Railsford. 

“  Nonsense,  old  man  ,  if  you’re  not  in 
the  first  six  call  me  a  lunatic.” 

“  I  thought  I  might  be  in  the  first 
class  a  day  or  two  ago  ;  but  the  more  1 
think  over  it  the  more  certain  I  am  I’ve 
come  a  cropper  ” 

“Not  a  bit  of  it  You’re  getting 
fidgety  without  any  reason.” 

“  It’s  all  up  with  me  if  I’ve  missed,”  : 
continued  the  lugubrious  Grover  “I'm 
done  brown.  I  shall  have  to  go  into  a  j 
.shop,  or  sit  on  a  stool  all  day.  or  drive  j 
a  cab.  They’ll  be  awfully  cut  up  at 
home.  There,  how  I've  wasted  my  time 
up  here !  ” 

“  My  dear  fellow,  you’re  an  ass.  . 
You’ve  made  up  your  mind,  for  no  rea¬ 
son  at  all,  you’ve  missed  ,  and  now 
you’re  going  to  cut  your  throat  without 
even  waiting  for  the  list.” 

“  It’s  all  very  well  for  yon.  You’re  a  ! 
safe  senior  Besides,  you’re  bound  to 


get  on.  But  everything  depended  on 
my  getting  a  good  degree.  Now  I’ve 
muffed  my  only  chance,  and  shall  have 
to  work  all  my  life  behind  a  counter." 

“Stuff  and  nonsense;  who  says  you've 
muffed  it?  Don’t  be  afraid;  you'll  be 
Lord  Chancellor  some  day,  or  Vice- 
Chancellor — ” 

“Or  assistant  pupil  teacher  in  a 
Board  school,”  groaned  Grover. 

“Might  do  worse  than  that,”  laughed 
liis  friend.  “Look  here,  what  you  want 
is  to  be  put  to  bed  and  tucked  up,  and 
get  a  good  night’s  rest.  And  then  see= 
what  the  list  says  to-morrow.  You'll 
be  in  the  first  dozen,  I  tell  you.  Wait 
till  you  are  plucked  before  you  settle 
on  your  programme.” 

“All  very  well  for  you,”  said  the  un¬ 
happy  one  again.  “Perhaps  you're- 
right,  though.  What’s  tl  le  use  of  put¬ 
ting  on  sackcloth  before  the  time  comes  ?' 
But,  old  man,  I  shan’t  dare  to  show  my 
face  at  home — it  will  be  a  regular 
knock-down  blow  to  the  old  people. 
What  an  ass  I’ve  been  !  ” 

“What  an  ass  you  are,  you  mean,’ 
said  his  friend,  taking  his  arm  and 
leading  him  off  to  his  chambers.  “Can't 
you  see  you’re  making  yourself  ill.  It 
will  be  a  worse  knock-down  blow  to- 
them  to  have  you  landed  home  with 
your  temperature  at  120,  than  a  few 
places  lower  on  the  list  than  you  ex¬ 
pected.  Get  a  good  night’s  rest,  and 
you’ll  get  up  half  a  dozen  places  in 
your  sleep,  see  if  you  don’t.  Good 
night.” 

Railsford  walked  back  to  bis  rooms- 
rather  depressed.  To-day  had  been  a 
day  of  glory  to  him,  and  to-morrow— so- 
it  seemed  probable — would  be  another.. 
What  good  was  he  going  to  do  with  it 
all  ?  And  if  he  wasn’t  going  to  do  any, 
would  it  not  have  been  better  for 
fellows  like  Grover  to  carry  off  the- 
prizes,  which  to  them  meant  every¬ 
thing  ? 

As  he  turned  into  bed  that  night,  his 
last  sleepy  meditation  was,  “  Well,  if  I 
do  get  them,  I  suppose  I  shall  have  to- 
do  some  good  with  them.  What  art- 
awful  fag  !  ” 

(2To  be  continued.) 


BOY'S  DOGS,  AND  ALL  ABOUT  THEM 


(SECOND  SERIES.) 

By  Gordon  Stables,  c.m.  ;  m.b.  ;  e.n., 

Author  of  “The  Practical  Kennel  Guide,"  “Our  Friend  the  Dog,"  “ Ladies'  Dogs,"  “Diseases  o.t  Dogs,"  etc., etc. 

PART  I. 


“  TT ow  much  will  it  cost?  ” 

JLJl  “  Where  shall  I  buy?  ” 

“  What  is  the  best  breed  to  go  in  for?  ” 

“  Is  there  a  possibility  of  making  my  pet, 
if  I  get  one,  pay  his  own  expenses  ?  ” 

These  and  a  few  others  are  the  questions 
which  every  right-thinking  lad  ask-;  himself 
before  committing  the  act  of  purchasing  a 
dog.  I  will  endeavour  to  answer  them  for 
my  readers  in  a  practical  manner,  the  result 
of  a  long  and  varied  experience  ;  and  I  will 
add  one  question  to  the  number  and  answer 
that  as  well,  to  wit :  “  How  best  shall  T 
feed  and  kennel  the  dog  when  1  do  buy 
him  ?  ” 

“How  much  will  a  dog  cost  to  buy?” 


Well,  there  are  dogs  and  dogs,  just  as  there 
are  hoys  and  boys.  Boys  with  rich  uncles 
or  indulgent  aunts,  who  “tip  them"  half 
a  sovereign  occasionally,  may  save  up  their 
little  yellow  boys  and  buy  something  really 
handsome.  Boys  who  are  not  so  blessed 
must  he  content  with  smaller  animals,  com¬ 
forting  themselves  hv  remembering  that 
these  are  quite  as  faithful  and  loving  as 
their  bigger  brethren,  though  not  of  course 
so  well  able  to  protect  them.  The  prices  of 
dogs  I  quote  beloxv  are  the  lowest-  for  which 
good  pedigree  stock  can  reasonably  he  ex¬ 
pected.  They  are,  of  course,  puppies,  not 
over  two  or  three  months  old,  which  is  the 
best  age  at  which  to  purchase,  form  any 


reasons.  You  must  risk  distemper;  it  is- 
the  exception  and  not  the  rule, and  usually 
arises  from  injurious  feeding  about  the  time 
the  pups  are  shedding  their  milk  teeth. 
For  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  I  have  kept 
dogs  for  pleasure,  and  bred  many  puppies, 
and  I  have  never  yet  had  distemper  iu  my 
kennels. 

I  name  the  dogs  in  a  diminishing  scale, 
the  biggest  first. 


Great  Danes  -  -  -  £4  to  £5 

St.  Bernards  -  -  -  £4  to  £o 

Mastiffs  -  -  -  -  £3  to  £4 

Newfoundlands  (black)  -  £2  to  £3 
Ditto  (Landseer)  -  £1  to  £3 
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Bloodhounds  -  -  -  £5  to  £7 

Scotch  Deerhounds  -  -  £1  to  £2 

Retrievers  -  -  10s.  to  £1,  up  to  £5 

Setters  -  -  £1  to  £3,  up  to  £5 

Pointers  (not  recommended  as  hoys’ 
dogs) 

Greyhounds  ,,  ,, 

Collies  -  -  -  -  £1  to  £5 

Dachshunds  -  -  -  -  £1  to  £2 

Poodles  -  £1  to  £3 

Spaniels  -  -  10s.  to  15s.  or  £1 

Bull  Dogs  and  Bull  Terriers  (not  re¬ 
commended) 

Fox  Terriers,  Irish  Terriers,  Die-hards, 
Airdale,  Dandies,  and  Skye  Terriers 
£1  to  £3 

Bedlingtons  (apt  to  he  tierce)  £1  to  £3 
Manchester  and  English  -  10s.  to  £1 
Pugs — King  Charlies  -  -  £1  to  £3 

Blenheim  and  Japanese  Spaniels 

£2  to  £5 

Toys  (various)  about  £1  to  £2,  accor¬ 
ding  to  quality. 

Mongrels,  3d.  to  6d.  ;  the  price  of  a 
rope. 


Next  comes  the  question,  “  Where  shall 
I  buy?”  For  an  outlay  of  twopence  you 
can  purchase  a  Friday’s  “  Exchange  and 
Mart  ”  paper  from  any  newsagent.  In  this 
you  will  see  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  dogs 
advertised.  But  as  there  is  much  danger 
in  being  victimised,  you  must  be  most  care¬ 
ful.  Buy  no  animal  you  cannot  have  on 
approval,  and  none  that  has  not  a  registered 
pedigree.  If  not  well  up  in  the  points  of 
the  breed  you  wish  a  specimen  of,  get  some 
one  to  examine  the  puppy,  and  see  that  he 
is  in  good  condition,  and  of  the  age  stated 
by  the  would-be  seller.  Also  that  he  is 
clean  in  skin,  no  scales  or  vermin  in  the 
coat ;  fat  and  plump  and  merry  ;  with  no 
swelling  anywhere  ;  a  good  feeder,  and  with 
the  thin,  tiny,  sharp  semi-transparent  milk 
teeth  of  puppyliood. 
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you  the  names  and  addresses  of  gentle¬ 
men  breeders,  and  although  their  prices 
may  lie  somewhat  higher,  they  will  send 
you  nothing  that  is  not  good. 


St.  Bernards.  —  Magnificent  animals, 
easily  trained,  docile  if  not  kept  on  chain, 
follow  well,  loving  and  lovable. 

Mastiffs.  —  Majestic  if  well  bred,  not 


Gordon  Setter,  “Grouse." 


There  is  one  other  way  of  buying  dogs, 
viz.  :  to  purchase  at  emporiums  of  the 
Seven-dial  type,  or  at  shops  where  rabbits, 
birds,  pigeons,  etc.,  are  kept  in  cages. 
This  is  the  best  plan  of  any — when  you 
wish  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  well-known 
but  ungrammatical-  adage,  “  A  fool  and  his 
money  is  soon  parted.  ” 

The  third  question,  “  What  is  the  best 
breed  to  go  in  for  ?  ”  may  be  answered 
thus:  “It  depends  entirely  on  what  you 
wish  the  dog  to  do  and  to  be.  ” 

The  large  breeds  named  in  my  list  are 
very  showy,  and  they  are  also  excellent 
guard  dogs.  Taking  them  in  the  order  I 
have  already  given  them,  I  may  briefly 
note  their  characters,  etc.,  as  follows,  pre¬ 
mising,  however,  that  all  dogs  are  best  kept 
in  the  country. 


quarrelsome,  very  endearing,  grand  guards, 
more  suitable  for  outdoors  than  indoors. 

Newfoundlands. — Most  showy,  obedient, 
tricky,  funny,  tractable.  Best  water  dogs. 
Can  swim  with  boy’s  or  man’s  arm  around 
neck,  giving  support.  Must  have  freedom, 
and  he  taught  manners,  but  never  cowed. 

Bloodhounds. — Quiet  and  inoffensive.  If 
on  chain,  their  deep-mouthed,  bell-like 
voices  are  a  terror  to  evil  doers.  Follow 
fairly  well.  Do  equally  well  for  parlour  or 
out-cioor  kennel. 

Scotch  Deerhounds. — There  is  an  air  of 
old-world  romance  about  this  noble  animal. 
Well  kept,  well  groomed,  with  a  beautiful 
collar,  and  gently  taught  to  walk  at  heel, 
there  is  no  better  nor  prettier  companion 
for  a  boy. 

Retrievers. — Full  of  life  and  fun  and 
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A  safer  way  of  getting  good  quality  is  to 
send  for  the  prize  list  of  some  A 1  dog- 
show.  The  shows  are  all  advertised  in  the 
“  Exchange  and  Mart.”  This  list  will  give 


Great  Danes. — Faithful,  very  grand  and 
showy,  excellent  guards,  but  apt,  especially 
if  kept  on  the  chain,  to  become  unmanage¬ 
able  by  boys. 


sport.  A  country  boy’s  dog.  Will  learn 
anything.  Sometimes  savage. 

Setters. — Very  beautiful,  whether  Eng¬ 
lish,  Irish,  or  Gordon.  Good  for  the  hill. 


and  as  a  gentle,  loving  companion,  out¬ 
doors  or  in. 

Collies. — Not  deceitful  as  some  believe. 
^  ery  beautiful,  faithful  and  kind  ;  loving 
their  owners  if  kind  to  them  with  an  affec¬ 
tion  which  nothing  but  death  can  extin  - 
I  guisli.  Teachable  and  tractable,  if  educa¬ 
tion  begun  when  very  young.  If  they  have 
a  fault  it  is  caused  by  their  quick  witted- 
n ess  and  wisdom.  Sometimes  apt.  to  jump 
at  conclusions.  AV  hen  the  conclusion  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  a  neighbour’s  cat  it  is  awkward. 
But  the  collie  is  extremely  willing  to  please, 
and  of  no  other  dog  can  it  be  said  with  so 
much  truth,  “  he  is  precisely  what  his 
master  makes  him.” 

Dachshunds.  —  Loving,  gentle,  funny, 
game,  and  jealous.  If  well  taken  care  of 
make  excellent  indoor  pets. 

Poodles. — The  most  tricky  dogs  of  any. 
Can  be  taught  anything,  literally  from 
pitch  and  toss  to  manslaughter;  but  they 
will  not  commit  the  latter  nor  even  bite  if 
not  bullied  and  teased. 

Spaniels. — The  ordinary  Norfolk  spaniel, 
white,  brown,  and  ticked,  will  make  a  most 
excellent  boy’s  dog,  especially  for  (he 
country.  They  are  gentle,  lovable,  and 
companionable.  Seldom  quarrel  and  fight, 
and  will  root  around  hedgerows,  tree  roots, 
copse,  or  meadow  all  day  long.  They  are 
as  much  at  home  in  the  water  as  out  of  it. 

The  Terrier  brotherhood  may  be  called 
boys’  dogs  par  excellence.  Given  gentle 
treatment,  a  good  lied,  and  good  feeding, 
and  talked  to  rationally,  they  will  do  any¬ 
thing  for  their  young  master,  and  would 
even  tight  or  die  for  him,  if  need  be. 

Blenheims,  King  Charles,  or  Japanese 
Spaniels,  Pngs,  and  Toys,  including  the 
Italian  Greyhound,  are  simply  pets  and 
nothing  else  ;  but  they  are  loving  and  very 
gentle,  and  many  of  them  can  lie  taught 
pretty  tricks. 

So  now  you  can  adopt  which  breed  you 
like — pay  your  money  and  take  your  choice. 

Next  comes  the  answer  to  the  fourth 
question  :  Is  there  a  possibility  of  making 
my  pet  pay  his  own  expenses  ?  I  think  any 
hoy  might  try  to  make  his  little  hobby  pay 
without  being  considered  mercenary.  If 
your  dog  is  of  a  celebrated  pedigree,  and 
perfectly  pure  and  good  in  nearly  every 
point,  he  may  be  exhibited  at  shows  and 
win  prize  money  enough  to  pay,  and  even 
get  into  the  champion  class.  If  a  female, 
of  equal  merit,  she  may  not  only  take  prizes 
but  may  be  worth  breeding  from,  and  the 
puppies  would,  of  course,  fetch  good  prices. 
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But  boys,  whether  young  or  old,  may 
rest  assured  they  will  not  be  successful  in 
i  the  prize  list,  or  in  breeding  either,  unless 
!  they  devote  some  time  to  the  study  of  the 
points  and  properties  of  the  breed  or  breeds 
they  affect.  In  the  following  papers  of  this 
series,  1  will  give  briefly  the  points  of  the 
;  most  favourite  breeds,  and,  as  far  as 
j  possible,  illustrations.  From  both  com¬ 
bined  a  very  good  notion  may  be  formed  as 
to  what  is  what,  but  experience  must  com¬ 
plete  such  tuition,  and  the  harvest  of  the 
eye  must  be  reaped  ere  golden  grain  can  be 
stored. 

How  best  shall  I  feed  and  kennel  my 
dog  ?  In  replying  to  this  query,  I  have  in 
my  eye  only  the  dog  that  is  kept  for  plea¬ 
sure.  I  must  refer  would-be  breeders  and 
!  prize-takers  to  special  articles  in  any  of  my 
books. 

No  boy,  or  man  or  woman  either,  has  a 
right  to  own  so  faithful  a  companion  as  a 
dog  who  does  not  do  all  he  or  she  can  for 
I  his  comfort,  whether  out-doors  or  in. 

In-door  dogs  may  be  allowed  to  sleep  in 
|  any  corner  they  choose,  but  there  ought  to 
be  a  piece  of  thick  matting  put  down  for 
!  them — not  on  a  stone  floor — and  this  should 
be  kept  very  clean,  often  brushed,  and 
sometimes  washed  and  disinfected.  In 
j  summer  it  should  be  sprinkled  daily  with  a 
little  of  Keating’s  insect  powder.  Do  not 
let  long-haired  dogs  lie  on  sofas  or  pillows, 
or  anything  very  soft,  as  it  spoils  the  coat. 
For  tiny  indoor  dogs  a  little  flannel-lined 
basket-kennel  should  be  bought,  with  a 
small  mat  to  fit  it. 

Out-door  kennels  should  be  protected 
from  the  weather  and  the  sun.  The  door 
should  lie  in  front,  not  in  the  end,  as  in  the 
:  old-fashioned  barrel  business,  and  there 
should  be  no  leakage 

The  bedding  should  be  wheaten  straw  in 
summer,  and  oat  straw  in  winter.  Shavings 
of  deal  may  do,  but  not  hay,  because  it 
harbours  insects. 

The  bedding  should  lie  always  scrupu¬ 
lously  clean  and  dry,  and  the  dog  should 
be  well  rubbed  down  with  a  towel  when  wet 
before  entering  his  kennel. 

Keep  a  dog  as  little  on  chain  as  possible, 
and  never  use  a  muzzle  ;  if  the  law  deter¬ 
mines  that  dogs  are  to  be  kept  under  con¬ 
trol  for  a  time,  it  is  better  to  lead  yours  in 
the  street. 

The  kennel  should  be  washed  thoroughly, 
and  disinfected  with  J  eyes’  Purifier  or 
Sanitas  once  a  month.  It.  ought  to  be  dry 
before  clean  bedding  is  put  in.  Choose  a 
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sunny  day  for  this  purpose,  and  it  will  be 
well  to  wash  the  dog  at  the  same  time. 
Now  to  do  this  thoroughly  and  scientifically 
requires  a  little  art. 

A  small  dog  may  be  placed  in  the  tub, 
a  bigger  one  tied  up  beside  two  large  pails 
of  water,  one  warm  the  other  cold.  LTse 
Pears’  or  Spratts’  soap.  Commence  at  the 
back  of  the  neck  and  along  the  spine, 
working  the  soap  in  with  the  left  hand, 
while  you  pour  the  warm  water  by  degrees 
over  your  lingers  from  a  jug  held  in  the 
right.  Lather  and  lave  till  perfectly  clean, 
and  till  the  soap  works  white.  Leave  the 
head  till  the  last.  Then  with  warm  water 
(it  must  not  be  hot)  rinse  the  coat  clear  of 
suds,  swill  down  with  cold,  give  a  cold 
douche  over  head  and  spine,  encourage  the 
dog  to  shake  himself,  dry  well  with  rough 
towels,  then  set  him  free  and  take  him  for 
a  run  in  the  sun. 

Comb  and  brush  your  dog  every  morning 
after  breakfast.  A  hard  brush  alone  will 
do  if  a  short-haired  dog.  The  dandie  brush 
is  useful  and  cheap.  Keep  the  dog’s  collar 
clean  inside  and  out.  A  leather  collar  is 
better  and  safer  than  a  metal  one,  and  it 
should  not  he  worn  in  the  house. 

How  shall  I  feed  my  dog?  It  depends  on 
his  size.  Tiny  toys  may  have  a  little  bread 
and  milk  for  breakfast,  and  a  tit-bit  or  two, 
with  dinner  about  five  of  boiled  rice,  a  little 
mashed  greens  and  meat  gravy.  Medium¬ 
sized  dogs  and  terriers  may  have  the  table 
scraps. 

Large  dogs,  such  as  collies  and  retrievers, 
will  want  a  Spratt  cake  or  half  for  break¬ 
fast,  and  two.  steeped  till  soft  and  mashed 
in  gravy  or  milk,  for  dinner. 

Very  large  dogs  will  need  four  or  live 
such  biscuits.  Table  scraps  are  handy  as 
adjuncts,  and  frequent  change  is  desirable. 
Green  vegetables  keep  the  blood  pure  and 
regulate  the  system.  They  must  be  well 
mashed  and  mixed  with  the  food.  A  bit 
of  soft-boiled  liver  now-  and  then  is  in¬ 
valuable. 

Oatmeal  porridge  makes  a  nice  change. 
So  does  milk  diet.  And  in  summer  butter¬ 
milk  will  do  the  dog  a  deal  of  good. 

Feed  regularly  at  the  same  hour  every 
day,  the  rule  to  be  a  small  breakfast  f o  1 
lowed  by  a  walk,  and  a  generous  dinner 
about  five  p.m.,  followed  by  a  long  ramble. 

Need  I  add  that  pure  water  fresh  every, 
morning  and  evening  is  indispensable:, 
winter  or  summer,  if  dogs  are  to  be  kept 
in  health  ? 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  WHISTLES  OF  THE  WORLD. 


PART  III. 


Fic;.  17  is  an  explorer’s  whistle,  fitted 
with  a  compass,  and  being,  all  things 
considered,  a  good  deal  of  a  toy,  like 


Fig.  17. 


Fig.  IS,  another  explorer’s  whistle,  con¬ 
taining  not  only  a  compass  but  a  box  of 


matches,  somewhat  interfering  with  the 
power  of  sound.  These  matches  are  its 
most  striking  characteristic ! 


Fig.  19. 


Fig.  19  is  a  charm  'whistle — a  clog  whistle 
if  you  like—but  rather  feeble,  and  too  shrill 
to  Ire  heard  far. 

Fig.  20  is  a  different  sort  of  thing  com¬ 


pletely  ;  it  has  three  powerful  notes,  and 
can  be  heard  for  some  distance  even  in  a. 
busy  street.  Hence  it  is  much  used  by 
omnibus  and  tram  conductors. 

Some  whistles  are  fitted  with  a  piston, 
others  with  a  pea,  and  with  these  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  imitate  the  song  and  cry  of  certain 
birds.  Decoys,  as  such  whistles  are  called, 
are  usually  made  of  wood,  some  of  them 
being  as  much  as  two  inches  in  diameter 
at  the  air-chamber.  The  principle  of  all 
whistles  is  the  same.  The  air  is  driven 
with  great  force  in  a  thin  band  on  a  sharp 
edge  "and  there  split,  some  going  off  anti 
some  causing  the  air  in  the  whistle  tube  to 


Fig.  18. 


Fig.  20. 
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vibrate.  The  slip  cut  down  at  the  mouth¬ 
piece  is  to  enable  the  lips  to  get  a  firmer 
grip  of  the  instrument  and  give  a  stronger 
blast.  It  may  he  of  metal  or  wood,  hut 
such  whistles  as  are  made  in  metal  with 
nothing  to  get  shifted  are  always  the  most 
lasting. 

Whistles  are  attached  to  watch-chains 
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and  key-rings,  and  fitted  to  canes  and  whips 
and  even  tankards,  as  in  the  days  of  old, 
hut  such  attached  whistles  are  rarely  of 
any  good.  What  is  wanted  is  a  good, 
shrill,  unmistakable  squeal,  such  as  is  given 
by  the  army  or  navy  calls,  with  which,  by 
means  of  t  lie  Morse  alphabet,  signals  are 
now  often  given.  This  signalling  naturally 


leads  us  on  to  hooters  and  steam-whistles, 
but  the  subject  is  too  painful  at  the  present 
moment,  within  hearing  of  the  full  furioso 
of  a  great  railway  junction,  where  seven 
passenger  and  three  goods  trains  are  holding 
an  Eisteddfod,  and  striving  to  outdo  each 
other  in  whistling  “  o'er  the  lave  o’t.” 

(THE  END.) 


PRACTICAL  HINTS  ON  TAXIDERMY* 

By  Lieut. -Colonel  Cuthell,  late  13th  Hussars. 

I.— CATCHING  AND  SETTING  BUTTERFLIES. 


IT  is  surprising  at  how  early  an  age  the 
sporting  instincts  of  the  English  race 
-develop.  The  ordinary  schoolboy  let  loose 
for  the  summer  holidays,  when  not  actively 
■engaged  at  any  game,  is  apt  to  look  about 
him  for  something  to  destroy,  and  to  destroy 
.aimlessly  and  indiscriminately  also.  Now 
there  are  few  surer  protections  against  such 
a  reprehensible  habit  than  to  make  the 
Creator’s  works  in  some  branch  or  other  a 
special  study.  The  practical  entomologist 
never  does  kill  for  the  sake  of  killing,  and 
when  he  does  deprive  of  life  lie  endeavours 
to  do  so  with  as  little  cruelty  as  possible. 
Hence  we  need  make  no  apology  for  these 
articles.  When  we  consider  how  many 
men  bunt  for  exercise,  or  for  food  or  cloth¬ 
ing  for  the  body,  one  can  hardly  consis¬ 
tently  condemn  a  little  margin  to  feed  the 
mind. 

Most  hoys  have  a  taste  for  natural  his¬ 
tory,  and  tiie  following  practical  hints  may, 
it  is  hoped,  tend  to  develop  it,  by  teach¬ 
ing  them  not  only  how  to  destroy  life,  but 
bow  to  preserve  what  they  have  destroyed. 
Thus  they  may  learn  wonderful  lessons 
regarding  the  babies  and  the  structure  of 
the  man  cuons  insects  and  birds  and  beasts 
with  which  the  Almighty  has  peopled  this 
beautiful  world  of  ours. 

I  propose  to  begin  with  hints  about  but- 
Terfiies,  because  the  average  British  boy  is 
.apt  first  to  turn  his  hunting  instincts  to 
these.  Yet  the  catching  and  collecting  of 
butterflies  is  a  pursuit  worthy  of  any  age, 
and,  to  be  done  well,  requires  dexterity, 
■delicacy  of  touch,  and  care.  .Under  these 
conditions,  and  armed  with  a  few  simple 
implements,  there  is  no  reason  why  any 
hoy  should  not,  in  time,  become  the  happy 
possessor  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
natural  history  collections,  the  which, 
should  Fate  ever  call  upon  him  to  leave  his 
native  shores,  he  will,  in  other  climes,  find 
a  new  pleasure  in  increasing.  For  butter¬ 
flies  may  be  collected  in  many  a  dull,  out- 
of-the-way  quarter,  where  larger  game  is 
■conspicuous  by  its  absence,  or  the  means 
of  pursuing  it  are  wanting, 

The  first,  consideration,  however,  is  the 
momentous  question,  as  to  which  is  a  but¬ 
terfly  and  which  is  a  moth  ?  The  answer 
to  this  is,  that  butterflies  have  blunt  ends 
like  pins’  heads  at  the  points  of  their 
ante) line,  and  that  moths  have  none.  In 
England  there  are  seventy-two  sorts  of  but¬ 
terflies,  not  to  he  confounded  with  night  or 
day  moths,  which  number  over  nine  hun¬ 
dred  families  in  this  country  alone.  A  point 
which  strikes  the  collector  almost  at  the  be¬ 
ginning,  are  the  extremely  local  habits  of 
butterflies.  In  almost  every  place  new 
specimens  are  to  be  found,  and  the  varied 
flight  of  eacli  kind  will  soon  lead  the  col¬ 
lector  to  learn  to  detect  a  new  species. 
These  are  usually  classed  by  their  under- 

We  have  already  given  articles  in  the  B.  0.  T.  on 
"this  subject  by  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  Dr.  Gordon  Stables, 
and  Dr.  Stra tiling  ;  but,  as  it  is  some  time  ago,  these 
further  “hints"  will  doubtless  prove  acceptable. 
— Editor  b.  o.  P. 


1  markings,  as  many  which  present  the  same 
appearance  on  the  top  side  are  different  un¬ 
derneath.  My  small  boy,  with  his  rough 
i  cotton  net  and  wild  shout,  left  very  little  of 
the  unfortunate  insect  he  had  captured,  to 
put  into  his  trouser  pocket !  The  greatest 
care  and  manipulation  are  required  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  specimen  lit,  for  a  collection. 

The  net  should  be  of  silk  gauze,  fitted 
on  to  a  circle  of  cane,  nearly  eighteen  inches 
across.  The  two  ends  of  the  cane  should 
run  into  a  T  shaped  brass  socket.  The  foot 
of  the  T  is  a  screw,  which  screws  into  the 
l  stick  handle,  the  which  may  be  used  also 
either  to  hold  a  gaff  or  a  landing  net.  The 
circle  of  cane  should  be  covered  with  some 
soft  thick  flannel,  firstly,  that  the  silk  gauze 
may  be  sewn  on  securely,  and,  secondly, 
that  the  butterflies,  which  are  often  struck 
by  the  rim  of  the  net,  are  not  injured  by  it. 
The  flannel  is,  moreover,  a  saving  to  the 
wear  and  tear  of  the  net. 

Another  kind  of  net  is  the  collector’s 
scissor  net,  with  which  you  can  pick  a  but¬ 
terfly  off  a  flower.  It  is  about  live  inches 
square,  in  the  form  of  two  bags  mounted 
one  on  each  point  of  a  wire,  which  opens 
and  shuts. 

Having  caught  the  butterfly,  the  next 
thing  is  to  kill  him.  A  pinch  through  the 
net,  across  the  thorax  (the  part  from  which 
the  wings  spring),  will  accomplish  this. 
For  obstinate  specimens, such  as  “skippers,” 
a  lenthal  chamber  can  be  prepared,  in  the 
shape  of  a  wide-mouthed  two-pound  jam 
,  bottle,  with  a  well-fitting  cork.  At  the 
bottom  of  this  is  fixed  some  Wotting  paper, 
on  which  a  few  drops  of  chloroform  have 
been  poured.  The  butterfly  should  be  left 
in  the  bottle  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

The  specimens  can  be  carried  home  in 
safety  in  a  collector’s  box,  about  live  inches 
long  by  three  deep  and  broad,  in  the  pocket. 
Triangularenvelopes,  varying  in  size,  accord¬ 
ing  to  that  of  the  butterfly,  are  often  used. 
Into  these  the  insect  can  be  slipped  with 
|  folded  wings,  and  left  for  any  length  of 
j  time  till  it  is  convenient  to  relax  and  set 
him. 

Now  for  the  setting  of  the  butterfly. 

I  Drying-boards  can  be  bought  of  any  length, 

J  made  either  of  soft  deal,  or,  better  still,  of 
j  cork,  covered  with  white  paper.  They  have 
a  groove  down  the  centre  to  receive  the 
insect’s  body.  Different  widths  are  re¬ 
quired  for  different-sized  insects.  Place  the 
row  of  butterflies  to  be  set  down  the  board, 
their  bodies  pinned  in  the  groove.  Cut 
strips  of  writing  paper  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
wide.  Pin  a  strip  of  paper  on  each  side  of 
the  groove,  about  the  centre.  Secure  it 
additionally  by  a  pin  between  each  butter¬ 
fly.  With  the  point  of  a  pin  arrange  the 
wings  equally  under  the  strips.  These 
drying-hoards  should  be  kept  out  of  the 
dust,  or  ants  or  flies  may  damage  the  speci¬ 
mens.  (Many  people  have  a  box  with  a 
perforated  zinc  door,  into  which  they  slide 
the  hoards.  I  called  such  an  one  my  meat 
safe  ! 

In  the  case  of  dried  specimens  preserved 


in  envelopes,  and  which  need  relaxing  before 
setting,  there  are  two  ways  of  going  to  work. 
The  first  is  to  float  a  piece  of  cork  in  hot 
water,  and  to  pin  the  specimen  on  to  the 
cork.  The  wings  should  not  touch  the 
water.  A  saucepan  is  a  good  thing  to  use 
as  the  lid  can  be  put  on.  The  cork  should 
float  high  in  the  water. 

But  the  best  plan  is  to  steam  them  in  a 
tin  box  with  cork  in  the  lid.  Pin  the 
insects  to  the  cork  and  half  till  the  box 
with  boiling  water,  and  close  it.  If  the 
boiling  water  as  it  cools  is  renewed  two  or 
three  times,  in  an  hour  or  so  the  insects 
will  be  perfectly  relaxed.  They  should  then 
be  set  at  once,  after  shaking  off  the  drops 
from  the  wings,  and  placed  near  enough  to 
the  tire  to  feel  the  heat  and  to  dry  quickly, 
but  not  too  near.  The  outer  margins  of 
the  wings  should  be  covered  with  the  setting- 
braces  (the  paper  strips),  or  they  will  curl 


up  with  the  heat.  The  wings  should,  if 
possible,  not  be  allowed  to  touch  the  cork 
when  being  relaxed,  as  they  suck  up  the 
moisture. 

A  butterfly  cabinet  with  drawers  is  very 
expensive,  and  beyond  the  means  of  most 
boys.  Oases  to  bold  the  butterflies  should 
be  uniform  in  size,  made  of  mahogany, 
seasoned  deal,  or  cedar,  and  lined  with 
cork,  to  be  procured  at  any  shoemaker’s, 
and  titled  with  a  glass  lid  on  hinges.  These 
can  be  hung  as  ornaments  against  the  wall. 

In  one  comer  should  be  fixed  a  little  per¬ 
forated  tin  match-box  containing  a  lump 
of  camphor.  The  appearance  of  a  collection 
is  much  improved  by  having  a  piece  of  black  r 
cotton  stretched  from  two  pins  down  the 
box,  between  the  lines  of  butterflies.  Cases 
for  travelling  should  on  no  account  be 
glazed,  but  be  shaped  like  a  book,  with  a 
hinge  in  the  centre,  that  the  butterflies  may 
be  put  on  either  side. 

The  pins  used  bad  better  be  the  headless 
taxidermist  pins,  sold  for  the  purpose,  which, 
being  so  much  slighter  than  the  ordinary 
pins,  do  not  spoil  the  specimens. 

Should  the  larger  butterflies  show  signs 
of  decay  in  their  bodies,  paint  them  with  a 


little  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  equal  parts 
of  acid  and  water. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  catch  more  than  four 
or  live  good  specimens  of  each  class. 
First,  the  male  (which is  much  smaller  than 
the  female),  secondly,  the  female,  can  he 
«et  out.  Then  two  butterflies  which  have 
been  set  with  their  wings  closed  to  show 
the  undermarkings,  can  be  placed  body  to 
body  to  economise  space.  The  fifth  speci¬ 
men  may  he  some  abnormal  one  of  the 
same  class,  if  such  has  been  caught. 

All  valuable  collections  are  kept  away 
from  the  light,  which  deteriorates  them. 
In  the  British  Museum  but  few  specimens 
are  shown  to  the  general  public,  and  even 
the  cases  containing  these  are  covered  with 
.a  square  of  American  cloth,  which  the 
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public  are  asked  to  replace  after  looking  at 
them.  The  real  collection  is  kept  down¬ 
stairs,  and  can  only  be  seen  by  applying  for 
an  order. 

Some  of  the  best  specimens  in  England 
have  been  bred  for  collection  from  the 
caterpillar.  This  accounts,  to  my  mind, 
for  the  occasional  appearance  of  some  bril¬ 
liant  foreign  specimen  in  this  country.  It 
has  probably  escaped  from  some  one’s  mena¬ 
gerie.  I  caught  last  year,  on  the  southern 
coast,  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  North 
American  linca-plcxippus,  in  such  perfect 
condition  that  it  could  not  possibly  have 
been  wafted  across  the  Atlantic. 

No  creature  in  nature  goes  through  such 
marvellous  evolutionary  changes  as  the 
butterfly.  It  emerges  from  the  chrysalis 
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hanging  on  ‘.he  hough,  the  male  appearing 
lifteen  days  earlier  than  the  female.  This 
latter  lays  her  eggs,  as  it  were,  on  her  death¬ 
bed,  and  they  are  hatched  the  following 
year  into  the  minutest  of  lame.  Each 
kind  of  butterfly  lays  its  eggs  in  a  spot 
where  the  caterpillar  can  procure  the  food 
peculiar  to  it.  Thus  caterpillars  kept  in 
confinement  require  each  kind  a  different 
sort  of  leaf.  Some  caterpillars  hibernate 
and  do  not  turn  into  a  chrysalis  till  the 
second  year. 

In  concluding  this  part  of  my  subject,  I 
must  warn  boys  against  handling  hairy 
caterpillars  with  bare  hands,  as  when  the 
hand  so  used  touches  the  face  or  neck  it  is 
apt  to  produce  a  rash  like  nettle-rash. 

(To  be  continued). 


DOINGS  FOE  THE  MONTH. 


DECEMBER. 

rrmu  Poultry  Run. — This  may  not  he  the  coldest,  hut  is  in  England,  I 
T  at.  all  eveuts,  the  gloomiest,  and  very  often  the  wettest  month 
of  all  the  year.  If  there  is  little  to  he  done  in  the  fowl  run,  there 
Is  little  to  he  expected  from  it.  But  we  beg  to  question  both  asser¬ 
tions.  We  want  nice  new-laid  eggs  for  breakfast  now  as  well  as  at  | 
any  other  time  ;  and  we  want  to  be  looking  out  and  having  every-  ; 
thing  ready  for  the  spring  that  is  coming  before  very  long.  Well,  as  ! 
to  eggs.  Fowls,  whatever  be  their  breed,  will  not  lay  in  winter  I 
unless  they  are  comfortably  housed  and  well  fed.  We  gave  some 
hints  iu  last  mouth's  Doings  on  feeding  for  egg-production.  We 
should  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  the  food  should  vary  somewhat, 
according  to  the  state  of  the  weather.  Meaty  scraps  will  be  more 
needed  when  it  is  cold  and  inclement.  Let  them  have  a  nice  warm 
breakfast  on  cold  days.  This  may  he  the  scraps  from  table,  with 
vegetables,. etcetera,  all  boiled  together  and  thickened  with  some  bran 


and  oatmeal.  It  should  be  about  half  dry— not  sloppy 
at  all.  A  little  cayenne  may  or  may  not  be  added. 

There  are  egg-producing  powders  sold  somewhere, 
we  believe.  They  may  be  good  at  times,  or  they  may 
he  dangerous.  We  think  they  will  hardly  be  needed 
if  you  feed  as  we  recommend.  You  ought  to  feed 
regularly,  and  do  not  forget  a  handful  or  two  of 
barley  or  oats  last  thing  at  night.  This  digests  gra¬ 
dually,  being  hard,  and  keeps  the  fowls  warm  all 
night. 

Beware  now  of  draughts  and  leakage.  Let  the 
perches  he  dry  and  well  scraped,  and  not  too  thin, 
and  let  the  nesting  material  be  clean. 

You  will  have  weeded  down  your  fowls  by  this 
time,  keeping  none  that  give  no  promise  of  remu¬ 
nerating  you.  Well,  see  that  the  remainder  arc  let 
out  every  available  dry  hour,  and  give  them  some¬ 
thing  to  do  even  in  the  run  by  throwing  garden 
refuse  over  and  sprinkling  corn  in  it.  Do  not  let 
anything  remain  to  rot,  however. 

The  cocks  may  now  starve  themselves  in  their 
loyalty  to  their  mates.  Better  feed  them  separate 
than  let  them  get  weak  from  under-feeding. 

Consider  now  what  birds  you  are  going  to  mate. 
Let  them  he  well  up  in  points  and  properties,  pedi¬ 
gree  if  possible,  and  young  and  healthy. 

Fattening  old  fowls  may  be  done  by  cooping  them 
ami  feeding  on  boiled  rice,  suet,  and  oatmeal  draggled 
with  good  milk.  Complete  all  repairs. 

The  Pigeon  Loft.— Read  last  month's  Doings, 
and  appropriate  hints  for  this.  Keep  the  loft  scru 
pulonsly  clean  and  dry.  Let  the  food  be  the  best, 
and  wholesome.  Avoid  dusty  grains,  and  keep  the 
mice  out  of  your  boxes. 

Cold,  dust,  dirt,  and  damp  are  the  greatest  enemies 
we  have  in  the  pigeon-loft  at  this  season. 

All  yourweeding  and  all  your  repairs  and  cleaning 
will  doubtless  by  this  time  be  done.  But  if  you 
intend  to  build  new  pigeon-houses,  either  iu  the 
garden  or  elsewhere,  you  ought  to  begin  at  once.  If 
in  the  garden,  the  place  must  have  a  south  and  east 
exposure,  a  dry  floor,  admission  for  sunshine  and 
air,  and  freedom  from  actual  draughts. 

If  you  have  any  intention  of  increasing  your  stock 
it  is  time  now  you  were  laying  your  plans.  And  you 
must  not  forget  that  mating-time  is  a  measurable 
distance  ahead  of  you. 

The  Aviary.  —  Select  stock  for  the  incoming 
breeding  season.  If  you  have  a  bird-room  see  that 
it  is  not  overcrowded,  and  that  it  is  kept  perfectly 
sweet  and  wholesome,  and  free  from  dust.  It  should 
be  well  ventilated  every  day,  and  the  sun  should 
have  free  access  to  it.  Be  particular  about  the 
quality  of  your  water.  We  believe  much  disease  is 
caused  to  birds  from  neglect  of  this  essential  point. 
It  is  best  to  use  soft  water— we  mean  rain  water— 
and  to  boil  it,  and  afterwards  filter  it.  It  is  not 
much  water  that  is  needed  in  a  bird-room,  hut  that 
little  should  assuredly  he  as  pure  ns  it  cau  be  made. 

Continue  to  feed  regularly  and  well,  and  keep 
birds  in  outdoor  aviaries,  whether  foreign  or  British, 
very  snug  and  comfortable— and  dry. 

If  you  attend  to  all  these  hints  you  will  never  be 
troubled  with  colds,  husk,  nor  loss  of  voice  either. 

THE  UABBITRV  — As  in  other  departments,  so  in 
this— everything  for  the  month  should  be  quiet,  and 
clean,  and  comfortable.  If  your  hutches  are  out  of 
doors  in  summer  it  will  be  well  to  take  them  in  now, 
but  do  not  place  them  in  a  dark,  damp  place,  or  you 
will  assuredly  have  your  pets  ill. 

Keep  up  a  constant  supply  of  bedding,  as  dry  as 
can  lie  imd.  It  is  worse  than  useless  else.  Feed 
liberally,  but  do  not  leave  anything  about  to  rot  and 
spoil. 

The  Bf.e  World.  — All  is  still  quiet,  or  ought  to 
be.  Continue  to  study  your  subject,  so  that  you 
can  commence  bee-keeping  next  season  with  seme 
hopes  of  profit. 
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The  Kennel. — AYe  are  sometimes  asked  how  to 
prepare  a  dog  for  show.  Now,  truth  to  speak,  a  dog 
should  he  iu  show  condition  all  the  year  round  ;  and 
if  he  is  not  so  he  reflects  but  little  credit  on  his 
master.  He  should  be  regularly  fed— a  light  break¬ 
fast  and  good  dinner.  He  should  have  pure  water 
placed  within  his  reach  ;  he  should  be  washed  with 
lukewarm  water  and  the  mildest  soap  once  a  month, 
being  carefully  dried  after  a  cold  douche,  and  taken 
for  a  run  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  bis  catching 
cold.  His  bedding  should  be  kept  always  dry,  and 
be  abundant.  Change  it  every  week-  The  dog 
should  be  combed  and  brushed  every  day ;  and,  if  he 
sleeps  out  of  doors,  carefully  guarded  against  cold, 
damp,  and  draughts.  If  these  simple  rules  were 
obeyed  by  dog-owners,  how  little  need  -they  would 
have  to  visit  the  veterinary  surgeons. 

The  Kitchen  Garden. — Continue  to  tidy  every¬ 
thing.  The  leaves  will  have  all  fallen— that  is,  the 
deciduous  ones;  do  not  leave  them  about.  They 
make  excellent  warm  manure,  but  must  be  put  in  a 
heap  to  rot.  Continue  to  dig  and  trench  and  expose 
soil  to  frost.  On  hard,  frosty  days  manure  may  now 
be  put  out.  Prepare  beds  for  onions,  by  rough  dig¬ 
ging  and  manuring.  Tidy  trees  and  bushes  and 
hedges,  and  look  well  after  your  borders  Head  last 
month's  Doings. 

Flower  and  Window  Gardens.— Begin  now  to 
think  of  spring,  and  make  improvements  in  beds  and 
borders.  Prepare  and  make  trellis-work  on  walls. 
Make  new  flower-boxes  for  the  windows.  Also 
rockeries  and  rustic  pots.  These  last  may  be  the 
roots  of  trees.  Indeed,  a  very  small  garden  may  be 
greatly  beautified  by  a  display  of  even  a  very  little 
taste.  Tbe  more  rustic-looking. such  places  are  the 
better.  Better  be  too  rustic  than  too  prim.  Bui. 
keep  everything  tidy  and  clean,  and  make  war  upon 
weeds  even  in  December. 
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FOCI  AND  PHOCAE  :  AN  ICE  DISTINCTION. 

When  skating  on  the  pond  we  feel 
The  cold  nip  our  proboscis. 

We  skate  ashore  where  fires  burn  bright, 
And  make  ourselves,  warm  focis. 

And  when  our  sisters  skate,  wrapped  up 
In  sealskin  coat  that  close  is, 

Up-buttoned,  and  with  hands  in  muff, 
They  keep  themselves  warm  phocis 

,_1V.  lb  si.  BLACK. 

IVco  Church  Manse, 

Ki  s^tli. 

A  SCHOOLBOY’S  LAMENT. 

TIIE  LAST  DAY  OF  THE  HOLIDAYS. 

The  holidays  were  almost  gone— 

The  hours  Avere  ebbing  one  by  one. 

All  else  by  me  had  been  forgot, 

Except  my  own  unhappy  lot. 

And  as  I  sadly  thus  repined, 

Upon  my  melancholy  mind 

There  flashed  a  Classic  thought  (Alas  ! 

Why  Classic  thoughts  at  such  a  pass?) 

The  schoolboy  life  I  so  lamented 
Was  in  a  novel  way  presented. 

And  thus  my  youthful  mind  was  able 
To  re-apply  an  ancient  fable  : 

Schoolboys,  methouglit,  are  like  the  maid 
Whom  Pluto  captured  as  she  strayed 
(A  loss  which  caused  her  wretched  mother. 
As  Ovid  tells,  a  lot  of  bother), 

Ceres  at  Dis  (!)  rvas  rather  nettled, 

But  thus  at  last  the  thing  av.is  settled. 

The  maid  might  stay  (so  seemed  it  fair) 

Under  the  kind  parental  care 

For  half  the  year  (Poor  Proserpine  ! 

At  hall  the  year  lie  drerv  the  line). 

The  rest,  no  matter  what  betide. 

With  hated  Pluto  she  must  bide. 

Who  cannot  see  in  life  at  school 
A  likeness  to  old  Pluto’s  rule  ? 

In  this  respect,  at  any  rate, 

The  maiden  had  the  better  fate, 

For  she  had  half  the  year.  But  oh  ! 

We  have  but  fourteen  weeks  or  so  ! 


MY  UNMANAGEABLE  MUSE. 
I  Avish  to  harp  a  simple  lay, 

Yet  one  that  has  a  poAverful  moral  ; 
(The  rhyme  compels  the  bard  to  say 
His  hero’s  name  Avas  Samuel  Dorral). 


Young  Dorral  had  a  single  fault, 

At  least,  but  one  that  I  avIII  mention  ; 

(The  fact  that  I  must  bring  in  “  vault ” 

Deserves,  perhaps,  your  kind  attention.) 

Excessive  early  rising  was 
The  fault  to  which  I  have  alluded  ; 

(I  mention  it  once  more  because 
I  lcnoAV  no  other  rhyme  but  “  brooded.") 

He  rose  from  bed  at  5.15 
From  January  till  December, 

From  this  it  can  be  clearly  seen — 

(What  can  be  seen  I  don’t  remember). 

The  housemaid  took  him  for  a  thief, 

And  shrieked  out  Fire  !  or  even  Murder  ! 

This  statement  claims  your  full  belief, 

Just  ask  tlie  people  avIio  have  heard  her. 

The  rhymes  are  coming  better  noAv, 

I’d  best  leave  off  Avhilst  I  am  able  ; 

(I’m  bound  to  ask  you  to  alloAV 
The  mention  of  a  kitchen  table.) 

“  What  is  the  moral  ?  ”  you  may  ask  ; 

I  only  Avish  that  I  could  tell  you  ; 

I've  tried  my  best  to  do  my  task, 

But  all  I  can  say  is,  that  if  ever  I  try  to  Avrite 

poetry  again  I  Avish  I  may - 

H.  M.  p. 
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Go-ahead. — 1.  The  Christmas  Numbers  for  1883  and 
1834  are  out  of  print,  and  only  obtainable  second¬ 
hand.  2.  Clean  greasejfrom  cork  Avith  Sapolio  or 
Crystal  Soap,  or  any  soap  Avith  ammonia  in  it. 


Lynn.  —The  Avild  berries  you  can  eat  safely  are  goose¬ 
berries,  currants,  raspberries,  straAvberries,  mul¬ 
berries,  elderberries,  barberries,  whortleberries, 
cranberries,  blackberries,  dewberries,  juniper- 
berries,  servic-eberries  ;  but  be  sure  you  are  right 
in  your  identifications.  The  flavour  of  berries  is  a 
matter  of  taste;  personally  Ave  should  describe 
serviceberries  as  “  doAvnright  nasty,"  but—  See 
our  articles  on  Berries  in  our  last  volume. 

W.  T.  Plummer.— In  September  of  every  year,  at  the 
close  of  the  volume,  the  coloured  plates  are  sold 
in  a  packet ;  the  price  of  the  packet  is  always 
announced  in  the  last  number  for  September. 

Dubitans.  —  “Safety  bicycle"  is  a  Avell-known  trade 
term  for  a  machine  with  small  wheels  having 
indirect  action.  There  is  no  safety  bicycle  in  the 
least  like  the  Otto.  See  our  article  on  Tricycling 
in  the  third  volume. 

B.  II.  W.— l.  The  “Silver  Cation ”  Avas  in  the  sixth 
volume.  2.  The  other  chief  tales  in  that  volume 
Avere  “For  James  or  George?”  “Harold,  the  Boy 
Earl,"  “The  Tigerskin,”  “The  Willoughby  Cap¬ 
tain." 

Eiluavam.— 1.  No  one  can  be  certain  on  such  a  sub¬ 
ject.  Wherever  there  is  nerve  there  is  a  possi¬ 
bility  of  pain,  but  it  does  not  necessarily  folloAv 
that  the  pain  is  felt.  2.  Try  Martin’s  “  Float-Fish¬ 
ing,”  price  tAvo  shillings,  published  by  Sampson 
Low  aiid  Co. 

L.  Harold. — For  the  most  recent  books  on  the 
colonies  Avrite  for  information  to  the  Government 
Office  of  each  colony  in  Victoria  Street,  West¬ 
minster.  You  Avill  find  Gordon  and  GotclTs  “Aus¬ 
tralian  Handbook”  give  very  full  information  as 
to  Australasia.  There  is  no  question  about  the 
colonies  giving  better  openings  than  the  old  coun¬ 
try  ;  but,  as  in  the  old  country,  it  is  only  a  per¬ 
centage  that  are  fortunate.  All  the  Avorld  over, 
many  go  to  the  Avail. 

S.  Hover.— 1.  A  second-hand  bicycle  should  be  much 
cheaper  than  a  new  one,  but  some  experienced 
friend  should  buy  it  for  you,  as  it  may  be  in  bad 
repair.  2.  Take  a  Avalk  along  Holborn  Viaduct. 
Nearly  all  the  chief  cycle  shops  are  within  a  feAv 
yards  of  each  other. 

L.  .1. — Join  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  in 
Aldersgats  Street. 


[ Edited  by  G.  A.  Hutchison,  Editor  of  the  “Boys  Own  Paper f  etc.,  etc.\ 

Home  time  ago,  it  may  lie  remembered,  tve  announced  a  series  of  boys’  books,  to  be 
O  issued  under  the  general  title  of  “The  Boy’s  Own  Bookshelf,”  and  commenced 
with  Mr.  Heed’s  “Adventures  of  a  Three  Guinea  Watch.”  We  have  now  determined  to 
push  on  rapidly  vvith  other  volumes.  The  following  are  ready,  and  may  be  obtained 
through  the  booksellers  ; — 

I.  — The  Adventures  of  a  Three  Guinea  Watch.  By  Talbot  Baines  Reed. 

With  Illustrations.  Small  4to,  4s.  cloth  hoards. 

II.  — Football.  A  Popular  Handbook  of  the  Game.  By  Dr.  Irvine,  C.  W.  Alcocic, 

and  other  recognised  authorities.  With  Plans  of  Grounds,  and  other  Illustrations. 
Crown  Svo,  Is.  6d.  cloth  boards. 

III.  — Cricket.  A  Popular  Handbook  of  the  Game.  By  Dr.  W.  G.  Grace,  Rev.  J. 

Pycroft,  Lord  Charles  Russell,  F.  Gale,  and  others.  With  Portraits, 
Plans  of  Grounds,  and  numerous  other  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo,  2s.  cloth  boards. 

IV. — A  Great  Mistake.  A  Tale  of  Adventure.  By  T.  S.  Millington,  author  of 

“  Straight  to  the  Mark,”  etc.  With  many  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d.  cloth 
hoards. 

V. — The  Fifth  Form  at  St.  Dominic’s.  A  School  Story.  By  T,  B.  Reed. 

Crown  Svo,  5s.  cloth  boards. 

[***  Other  volumes  will  follow  speedily .] 
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During  this  period  Dearly  one  million  of  dollars  has  been  returned  to  tho  policy  holders,  or  their 
representatives. 

The  assets  accumulated  during  this  period  amount,  at  this  date,  to  over  $2,260,000,  and  when  the 
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THOMAS  ORGANS 

Before  the  Public  Half  a  Century. 


PERFECT  ACTION. 


CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS 

-  AND  - 

NEW  YEAR’S  GIFTS. 


Little  Boys’  Cloth  and  Velvet  Suits, 
cut  in  the  prettiest  styles  and  neatly 
finished. 

Children’s  Lovely  Little  Dresses  in 
Cambric,  Cashmere  and  Flannel. 

Children’s  Blanket  Coats,  very  pretty, 
in  White,  Grey  and  Navy. 

Infants’  Handsome  Muslin  Robes, 
Embroidered  Cloaks,  etc. 

Infants’  Baskets,  Brushes,  Puffs  and 
Puff  Boxes. 

Infants’  Crochet  Jackets,  Bootees, 
Gaiters,  Mitts,  etc. 

Fine  Knitted  Wool  Toques,  Fancy 
stripes  and  self  colors.  Any  special 
pattern  made  to  order. 

WE  SHOW  A  LAEGE  RANGE  OF 

Ladies’  Collars  and  Cuffs 

Both  White  and  Colored  Goods.  Colored 
sets,  20c.,  25c.,  33c.,  39c. 

Also  some  special  lines  of  Colored  Col¬ 
lars,  which  we  are  clearing  far  below 

regular  prices. 

Ladies’  White  Collars,  5c.,  74c.,  10c., 
12£c.,  15c.,  19c. 

Ladies’  Linen  Handkerchiefs,  Hem 
stitched,  colored  borders  10c.  each,  or 
$1.00  dozen. 

Ladies’  White  Linen  Handker¬ 
chiefs,  10c.,  15c.,  20c.,  25c. 

Ladies’  Real  Lace  Handkerchiefs, 
Silk  Handkerchiefs,  Hosiery,  Gloves, 
etc. 
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206  &  208  Yonge  St. 


Manufacturers  and  Importers 


LADIES,  MISSES 

and  Children’s 

MANTLES 

218  Yonge  Street 

AND 

488  Queen  St.  W. 


WE  GIVE  THE  STRONGEST  GUARANTEE  IN  CANADA. 

Send  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

E.  G.  THOMAS  &  CO.,  ■  Woodstock,  Ont. 

It  ia  a  well  known  fact  that  .  . 

Edwin  Merrett,  163  King  St  W. 

Has  the  Largest  and  Moat  i<  #  All  DA  ODD  O  ^anac^a'  *  staff  of 
Seleot  Stock  of  High  Class  If  If  r\  L  L  /  r\  /  L  tl  0  first  class  paper  hangers 
-  ■  ■  -  ■  - -  and  painters  always  employed  -  . . ■ 


TORONTO,  ONTARIO 


DUTTERICKS  PATTERNS.  A  full 
stock  always  on  hand. — J.  R.  Wilson 
&  Co.,  276  Yonge  St. 


Church’s  Osborne  Blue 


THE  BEST  IN  USE. 

Used  exclusively  In  the  Governor-General's 
Laundry,  Rideau  HalL 

ASK  YOUR  QROCER  FOR  IT. 
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Atlantic"  monthly 

For  1888 

Will  contain  three  Serial  Stories: 

The  Aspern  Papers,  (In  three  Parts) 
By  HENRY  JAMES. 

Yone  Santo  :  A  Cnild  of  Japan, 

By  EDWARD  H.  HOUSE. 

The  Desnot  of  Broomsedge  Cove, 

By  CHARLES  EGBERT  CRADDOCK. 


Six  Papers  on  the  American  Revo¬ 
lution, 

By  JOHN  FISKE. 


Poems,  Essays,  Short!  Stories 

May  he  expected  from  Mr.  Whittier,  Dr 
Holmes,  Mr.  Lowell,  Mr.  Norton,  Col.  Hig- 
ginson,  Mr.  Warner,  Mr.  Aldrich,  Miss  Pres¬ 
ton,  Miss  Larcom,  Miss  Jewett,  Mrs.  Thaxter, 
Mr.  Scudder,  Mr.  Woodberry,  and  many 
others. 

TERMS:  §-4.00  a  year  In  advance,  Postage  Free. 
Postal  Notes  and  Honey  are  at  the  risk  of  the 
sender,  and  therefore  remittances  should  be  made 
by  money  order,  draft  nr  registered  letter,  to 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  Boston. 

11  East  17tl»  Street,  New  York. 


Annual  Volumes,  §887 

JUST  RECEIVED 


Band  of  Hope  Review,  .  .  35c. 

Child’s  Own  Magazine,  .  .  35c. 

Herald  of  Mercy,  ....  35c. 

British  Workman,  .  .  .  50c. 

Child’s  Companion,  .  ,  .  50c. 

Children’s  Friend,  .  ...  50c. 

Cottager  and  Artizan,  .  .  .  50c. 

Family  Fr  end, . 50c 

Friendly  Visitor,  ....  50c. 

Infants’  Magazine . 50c. 

Our  Little  Dots, . 50c. 

Chatterbox, . $1.00 

Sunday, . 1.00 

Our  Darlings, . 1.00 

Little  Folks, . 1.25 

Little  Wideawake,  ....  1.25 

Boys  Own  Annual . 2.00 

Sunday  at  Home . 2.00 

Leisure  Hour, . 2.00 

The  Quiver, . 2.50 

Girls’ Own  Annual . 2.00 

Every  Boy’s  Annual,  .  .  .  2.00 

Every  Girl’s  Annual,  .  .  .  2.50 


JOHN  YOUNG, 

Upper  Canada  Tract  Society, 

102  YONGE  STREET,  TORONTO. 


Send  for  list  of  over  SIXTY 
(60)  Second-hand  Wheels. 
Great  bargains  offered.  New 
Catalogue  ready  in  April. 

Don't  place  your  order  before 
seeing  it. 

-A..  T_  LANE 
MONTREAL. 


GENTLEMEN’S  SUPPERS. 


GREAT  VARIETY 

In  Plush,  Velvet  and  Felt: 
also  Goat,  in  Tan,  Garnet 
and  Black,  and  imitation  Al¬ 
ligator,  in  Tan 
and  Black. 
Newest  styles 
and  moderate 
prices. 


79  King  St.  E.,  Toronto. 


THE  LEADING  LINES  ARE 


CURRY  POWDER 
SEgjr  CELERY  SALT 
M  U  STARD 
P 0 W D E RED  HERBS  Ac 

K"  “Y^lfuljOODS  • 

GUARANTEED  GENUINE^# 

RE  PO LD  M AN  F GVGCKv 

/  3Y.FR O NT  ST.  EAST-  TORON T O v 


DUNN’S 

PENETRATING 

Mustard  Oil 

CAUSES  NO  PAIN. 

RELIEVES 

RHEUMATISM 

NEURALGIA  AND  GOLDS. 

Guaranteed  Genuine  by 

W.  Co  Dunn  &  Co., 

Mustard  Manufacturers, 

HAMILTON,  ONTARIO. 

Price  25c.  per  Bottle. 

Sold  by  Wholesale  and  Retail  Trade. 


C.  Sheppard’s  Pharmacy 


67  KING  ST.  WEST, 
TORONTO. 

Nearly  opposite  “The  Mail.” 


Bristles  warranted  not  to  break  off  or  come 
out  in  the  mouth. 


00TH-B8DSHES. 


Superior 

English  Manufacture. 


WILL  CURE  OR  RELIEVE 


BILIOUSNESS, 

DYSPEPSIA. 

INDIGESTION, 

IAUNDICE. 

ERYSIPELAS, 

SALT  RHEUM, 

HEARTBURN, 

HEADACHE, 


DIZZINESS, 

DROPSY, 
FLUTTERING 
OF  THE  HEART, 
ACIDITY  OF 

THE  STOMACH, 
DRYNESS 

OF  THE  SKIN, 


And  every  species  of  disease  arising 
from  disordered  LIVER.  KIDNEYS, 
STOMACH,  BOWELS  OR  BLOOD. 


T.  MILBURN  &  CO. , 


Proprietors, 

TORONTO. 


ACTS  UPON  THE 

Stomach, 

Liuer, 

Kidneys 

AND 

The  Blood. 

AND  WILL  CORK 

Biliousness, 
Dyspepsia 
Liver  Com¬ 
plaints, 

Sick  Headache 
Nervous 

Debility 


May  Apple  Blood  Syrup  never  weakens,  but 
strengthens  and  invigorates  the  system.  For  sale 
by  all  druggists.  Price  60c.  and  $1. 


J.  W.  ELLIOT,  Dentist, 


The  Celebrated  “  Vienna  ” 

BAKING  "■■■■■ 

In  lib.,  p>., 
and  Jib.  Tins 


*  h  « 


P-i'S 


S.  H.  &  A.  S.  EWING, 


MONTREAL. 


Accident  Insurance  Company 

OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 

Head  Office  -  -  -  Montreal. 

SIR  A.  T.  GALT,  ....  President 
EDWARD  RAWLINGS,  -  -  Man.  Director 

Grants  Insurance  or  Indemnity  payable  in  the 
event  of  Accidental  Death  or  Injury. 

Has  paid  8,000  claims  and  never  contested  any  at 
law. 

Does  the  largest  business  in  the  Dominion. 


4,'{  «V  46  King  St.  West,  Toronto. 


New  mode  celluloid,  gold  and  rubber  base,  sep¬ 
arate  or  combined ;  natural  teeth  regulated,  re¬ 
gardless  of  malformation  of  the  mouth. 


MEDLAND  &  JONES, 

Gen.  Agents,  Toronto  District. 
N.  E.  Cor.  Vtetorla  and  Adelaide  Sts. 
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The  Piano 


That  Leads 


PIANOS  AND  ORGANS 


By  always  aiming  for  the  highest  and  best  in  their  art  ;  by  sparing  neither  time,  cost,  or  labor  to  make  their  Instruments 
as  perfect  as  possible  ;  by  adhering  firmly  to  a  fixed  rule  not  to  build  anything  but  the 
very  highest  grade  of  Pianos  and  Organs  ; 

THE  DOMINION  PIANO  &  ORGAN  COMPANY 

Have  built  up  for  themselves  a  home  and  foreign  name  for  the  superiority  of  their  Instruments,  which  stand  unrivalled  and 

unchallenged  before  the  civilized  world  ! 

No  Piano  is  in  such  demand  nor  lias  become  so  popular  in  Canada. 

No  organ  is  so  great,  a  .avorite  with  the  people. 

Instruments  arriving  daily  from  the  Factory.  Special  inducements  to  purchasers  from  now  until  the  Holiday  season  is  over. 

68  Toronto"  RUSE’S  TEMPLE  OF  MUSIC  TORONTO  68 


COAL  AND  WOOD 


OFFICES  AND  YARDS: 

Corner  Esplanade  and  Princess  Streets. 

Bathurst  Street,  nearly  opposite  Front  Street. 

Fuel  Association,  Esplanade  Street,  near  Berkeley  Street. 


OFFICES: 


20  King  Street  West.  769  Yonge  Street. 

409  Yonge  Street.  552  Queen  Street  West. 

244  Queen  Street  East. 


Elias  Rogers  &  Co. 


GLORIOUS  NEWS 

FOB  THE  SICK. 


Sciatica,  Indigestion,  Rheumatism, 
Colds,  and  Neuralgia,  are  immediately 
relieved  and  permanently  cured,  or 
money  refunded,  by  Norman’s  Electro 
Curative  Belts,  Insoles,  &c.  Consulta¬ 
tion  and  catalogue  free. 

A.  NORMAN,  M.E., 

4  Queen  St.  East,  Toronto. 


CRYING  BABIES. 


Babies  cry  because  they  suffer.  Their 
little  gums  are  inflamed,  and  their  bodies 
are  more  or  less  feverish.  If  you  will  tie 
around  their  necks  oue  of  Norman’s 
Electric  Teething  Necklaces  you  will 
see  a  wonderful  change  for  the  better, 
their  suffering  will  cease  and  their  general 
health  improve.  Ask  for  Norman’s,  take 
no  other,  you  will  be  pleased.  Price,  50c. 

A.  NORMAN. 


RUPTURE. 


Radical  Cure  Trusses.  The  very  best 
in  the  world  ;  all  kinds.  Come  and  see 
our  immense  stock,  and  be  fitted  with  the 
one  that  will  suit  your  case. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed,  or  money  re¬ 
funded. 

A.  NORMAN, 

4  Queen  St.  East,  Toronto. 


HOUSEKEEPERS, 


If  you  want  the  best  value  for  your  money, 

If  you  want  an  article  that  will  never  disappoint  you, 

If  you  want  thoroughly  good  and  healthy  Baking  Powder,  into 
which  no  injurious  ingredient  is  ever  permitted  to  enter, 


Buy  Only 

COOK’S 


Buy  Only 

FRIEND 


Remember,  “Cook’s  Friend*’ 

IS  THE  ONLY  GENUINE. 


Every  Package  has  yhe 


Trade  Mark  on  rr. 


>TRADE I 

RETAILED  33  ST  ALL  FIRST-CLABS  GROCERS. 


JOHNSTON'S  FLUID  BEEF 

THE  GREAT  STRENGTH-GIVER 


A  WORD  TO  MOTHERS  AND  ALL  WHO  HAVE  THE  CARE  OF  THE  SICK 

If  you  wish  to  see  your  sick  children  or  invalids  gain  strength  rapidly,  feed 
them  on 

BEEF  TEA  MADE  FROM  JOHNSTON’S  FLUID  BEEF 

It  contains  in  the  most  digestible  form  all  the  nutritious  and  life-giving 
elements  of  meat. 

Professor  G.  P.  Girdwood,  McGill  University,  Montreal,  says:—  “I  can  strongly 
rcommend  its  use  to  the  public  as  supplying  in  the  most  easily  digested  form 
all  the  materials  necessary  for  renewing  the  tissues  wasted  by  disease. 


Send  for  Catalogue. 


TORONTO 

TOY  EMPORIUM. 


SANTA  CLADS’  HEADQUARTERS 


Full  to  the  doors  with  all  kinds  of  merchandise  suitable  for 
presents  for  young  and  old. 

Our  stock  is  larger  than  ever  this  year.  The  great  difficulty 
with  us  is  to  find  room  to  show  the  hundreds  of  Novelties  in 
Toys  and  Games  with  which  our  place  is  crowded. 

If  you  want  anything  in  our  line,  call  and  see  us  before 
purchasing.  Our  goods  ar.e  first-class  and  our  prices  right. 

LEADING  LINES: 

Dolls,  Rocking  Horses, 

Toy  Furniture,  Horses  on  Wlieels, 

Building  Blocks,  Mechanical  Toys, 

Parlor  Games,  Drums  &  Bugles, 

Plush  Goods,  Jewel  Cases,  Toilet  Sets, 
Manicure  Sets,  Shaving  Sets, 

Fancy  Brass  Ornaments, 

Photo  Albums,  Writing  Desks, 

Fans,  Work  Boxes, 

Printing  Presses,  Solid  Iron  Toys, 

Snow  Shoes,  Toboggans  A  Moccasins. 

F.  QUA  &  60. 

49  King  Street  West,  Toronto. 

TELEPHONE  1481.  SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


ATEFIJ 


C  O  M  FORTINS 


EPPS’S 

(BREAKFAST) 

COCOA. 

JAMES  EPPS  &  CO..  Homoeopathic  Chemists. 
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